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REPORT 

OF  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL 

STATE 

VITICULTURAL 

CONVENTION. 


I 

Held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 


MARCH  7,  8,  9,   io,   n,   1887, 


UNDER    THE    AUSPICES    OF 


The  Grape  Growers'  and  Wine  Makers' 
Association  of  California, 


m 


~ 


Bacon  &  Company,  Printers,  San  Francisco, 


Gernrriittee  011  d3if|e  Exhibits. 


Julius  Dresel Sonoma 

J.  R.   Harrison  .  .  .  . San  Francisco 

A.  G.  Chauche Livermore 

H.  A.  Pellet * St.  Helena 

Geo.  West Stockton 

J.  A.  Stewart ".  .  .  .Santa  Cruz 

A.  Erz Anaheim 

J.  Chamon  de  St.  Hubert Fresno 

Wm.  Palmtag Hollister 

C.  C.'  Mclver Mission  San  Jose 

A.   Schell Knight's  Ferry 

H.   M".    Larue Sacramento 

H.  A.  Merriam Los  Gatos 


The  whole  of  the  morning  sessions,  and  the  afternoon  sessions  up  to 
three  o'clock,  were  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  exhibits. 
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Fifth  Annual 

State  Viticultural  Convention. 


FIRST  DAY. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Monday,  March  7,  1887. 

The  annual  Convention  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Grape  Growers'  and  Wine  Mak- 
ers' Association  of  California,  assembled  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  March  7th, 
1887,  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.,  H.  W.  Mcln- 
tyre,  president  of  the  Association,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted,  and  telegraphed  to  the  Governor  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  unani- 
mously unite  in  requesting  the  Governor  of 
the  State  to  sign  the  Pure  Wine  Bill,  as  passed 
by  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  and  now 
awaiting  executive  action. 

After  which  the  Convention  adjourned  till 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  listen  to  the 

ADDRESS  BY   THE   PRESIDENT. 

The  Convention  convened  at  3  o'clock  p. 
m.,  when  the  President,  H.  W.  Mclntyre,  de- 
livered his  annual  address,  saying  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  On  behalf  of  the 
Grape  Growers'  and  Wine  Makers'  Associa- 
tion of  California,  I  have  welcomed  you  to 
the  opening  of  this  Convention.  It  seems 
rather  a  strange  thing,  perhaps,  to  welcome 
the  members  of  a  family  to  a  family  gather- 
ing ;  but  I  see  around  me  so  many  of  you 
whom  I  have  met  before,  who  seem  like 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  you  are  so 
drawn  together  by  kindred  pursuits ;  and  I 
see  also  others  who  have  come  in  lately, 
whom  I  have  not  seen  before,  whom  we 
might  perhaps  regard  as  the  members  of  the 
family  who  have  been  absent,  or  who  have 
married  and  have  come  home  to  look  over  the 
old  family  record,  and  to  examine  into  the 


old  family  affairs,  to  see  how  things  have 
been  prospering  with  one  another  during  the 
year  that  has  passed:  and  so  we  come  in,  the 
old  and  the  new,  gathered  together  by  a 
common  impulse,  united  by  our  common  in- 
terest, drawn  in  to  see  what  we  can  do  in 
the  matter  of  consultation  as  to  this  way  and 
that  way  of  doing  things,  and  to  do  that 
which  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  our  own 
comfort,  and  our  own  support,  and  our  own 
prosperity  ;  and  all,  whether  friends,  old  ac- 
quaintances or  new, or  strangers,  you  are  wel- 
come here  at  this  session  of  the  Grape-grow- 
ers' and  Wine-makers'  Convention  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  your  valuable 
time  in  the  discussion  of  viticulture  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  theorizing,  or  to  make  a 
formal  address,  but  rather  to  talk  briefly  con- 
cerning some  matters  of  interest  which 
merit  our  consideration  at  this  time. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  to  address  you 
will  present  the  varied  subjects  upon  which 
they  have  elected  to  speak,  and  the  ideas 
which  they  may  advance  will  serve  as  themes 
for  your  thought,  your  kindly  criticism,  and 
full  and  free  discussion.  As  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  vine  itself,  constant 
attention  is  required  from  the  moment  of 
planting,  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  bal- 
anced and  healthful  in  root  and  branch; 
every  wrong  tendency  in  its  young  stock 
must  be  corrected,  needed  support  given  here 
and  there,  the  pruning  shears  and  knife  used 
with  care  and  discretion,  pests  and  disease 
guarded  against,  and,  if  need  be,  some  sharp 
remedies  applied  from  time  to  time,  all  hav- 
ing in  view  the  fruit  which  shall  be  borne 
in  after  years ;  so  our  industry  should  be 
watched  and  guarded,  patiently,  and  with 
jealous  care,  and  every  step,  from  the  selec- 


tion  of  the  vine  for  its  required  soil  and  cli- 
mate, to  the  marketing  of  the  matured  pro- 
duct, should,  if  possible,  be  so  advisedly  tak- 
en that  the  path  leading  to  the  goal  01  suc- 
cess may  not  be  forsaken  or  lost. 

We  all  most  earnestly  desire  success,  and, 
realizing  that  it  is  not  given  to  any  one  to 
have  learned,  in  the  few  years  which  we 
have  devoted  to  viticultural  study  and 
work,  all  that  is  needful  to  secure  it,  we  be- 
come mutually  dependent,  and  hence  ques- 
tions honestly  asked and  answers  frankly  given 
should  be  the  rule  in  all  our  intercourse, 
whether  public  or  private. 

During  the  past  year  much  has  been  ac- 
complished for  good,  and  the  outlook  is  most 
encouraging.  It  is  true,  we  have  failed  to 
secure  national  legislation  concerning  purity 
of  wines,  and  which  is  necessary  to  our  pro- 
tection against  fraud  and  imposition.  But 
failure  does  not  necessarily  mean  defeat,  and 
for  the  effort  which  we  have  made  in  this  di- 
rection, though  unsuccessful,  we  are  amply 
repaid  in  the  wide-spread  recognition  of  the 
fact  that,  although  falsification  is  practised, 
yet  that  we,  as  wine-growers,  most  heartily 
deplore  and  condemn  it.  In  this  State  our 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  passage  of  the 
Pure  Wine  Bill.  We  may  not  agree  as  to 
all  its  provisions,  and  the  advisability  of  this 
or  that  portion  may  be- questioned  as  matters 
of  practice  or  expediency  ;  but  we  are  glad 
and  proud  to  be,  as  a  State,  placed  upon  the 
record,  as  desiring  truth  and  purity  concern- 
ing and  in  all  our  products. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  inform  you  just 
how  many  acres  of  vines  are  planted  in  the 
State,  and  the  number  of  vines  of  each  vari- 
ety— probably  there  are  about  150,000  acres. 
The  work  of  procuring  reliable  information 
upon  this  subject  was  undertaken  by  the 
Viticultural  Commission  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  some  progress  made ;  and  when,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  current  year,  the  Di- 
rectors of  our  Association  proposed  to  try  to 
obtain  further  statistics  upon  the  subject, 
the  Commission  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal 
the  result  of  their  effort.  This  we  have  not 
been  able  to  supplement  or  continue. 

It  is  one  thing  to  "resolve"  to  do,  but 
quite  another  to  carry  out  such  resolutions, 
unless  funds  for  the  purpose  are  forthcoming 
when  required.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
at  a  glance  where  wines  from  any  variety 
of  grape  may  be  found,  and  probable  quanti- 
ties. This  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work 
of  preparing  our  product  for  market  by  care- 
ful blending  of  such  wines  as  would  mutu- 
ally improve  each  other.  We  should  also  be 
able  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the  probable 
quantity  of  any  coming  vintage,  which  would 
better  enable  us  to  make  suitable  preparation 
for  its  marketing.  It  is  hoped  that  this  sub- 
ject will  receive  the  consideration  which  it 
merits. 

The  many  inquiries  received,  personally 
or  by  letter,  during  the  past  few  months 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  direction 
which  the  desire  for  information  on  viticul- 
tural subjects  is  taking  at  present ;  and  per- 


haps I  cannot  hope  to  interest  you  more  fully 
than  by  suggesting  replies  to  some  of  them. 
These  inquiries,  which  I  have  no  doubt  are 
more  frequently  made  of  others,  older  in  the 
work  and  better  able  to  advise  than  myself, 
indicate  that  the  time  of  hap-hazard  and  un- 
considered movement  in  any  department  of 
viticultural  work  is  past ;  and  that  quality 
in  our  wines  is,  very  properly,  to  be  consid- 
ered as  of  paramount  importance. 

Some  new  plantations  are  being  made,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  grafting  is  proposed  for 
the  present  season  ;  and  it  is  important  in 
this  connection  that  we  consider  carefully 
what  we  should  plant,  and  above  all,  what 
we  shonld  propagate  by  grafting,  for  upon 
this  will  depend  very  much  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  success  or  failure. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  indicate  specifically 
what  should  be  done,  without  danger  of  re- 
peating the  errors  of  past  indiscriminate 
planting  ;  because  soil,  climate,  location  and 
other  conditions  should  be  taken  into  account. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  we  should  not 
attempt  to  get  every  variety  of  product  from 
a  single  vineyard,  nor  should  we  expect  first- 
class,  light,  dry  wines  from  localities  where 
soil  and  climate  are  only  suitable  for  raisins 
and  for  sweet  or  fortified  wines. 

We  cannot  make  really  fine  wines  from  any 
and  every  variety  of  grape  which  will  yield  a 
heavy  crop,  and  give  quantity,  only.  Bight 
here,  then,  at  the  outset,  should  be  done  our 
hard  work  and  study  for  superiority.  So 
plant  or  graft  that  even  the  ordinary  wine 
shall  ,as  closely  as  possible  approximate  the 
superior  production.  For  these,  as  well  as 
for  really  fine  wines,  kept  pure  and  properly 
matured,  a  market  will  always  be  readily 
found. 

The  pruning  and  training  of  the  vine  will 
always  be  accorded  a  large  share  of  attention. 
Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
yet  it  is  always  interesting.  I  will  only  say 
in  passing  that  "  pruning  for  quantity  "  only, 
or  to  attempt  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
grapes  in  the  least  possible  time,  for  present 
gain,  will  not  be  wise ;  for  not  only  will  the 
product  be  deteriorated,  but  the  health  and 
life  of  the  vine  will  be  imperilled,  and  disap- 
pointment will  be  your  only  reward. 

Vine  pests  and  diseases  merit  the  closest  in- 
vestigation, not  only  in  convention,  but  in 
the  vineyard.  If  to  be  simply  truthful,  and 
to  say  that  one  believes  that  phylloxera  is  on 
the  increase,  is  to  be  an  alarmist,  then  I  fear 
that  I  shall  be  regarded  as  such  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  be  alarmed,  and  made 
to  realize  the  necessity  of  keeping  close  watch 
for  its  first  appearing,  and  of  taking  immedi- 
ate measures  against  its  ravages. 

It  is  not  that  we  must  take  up  the  burden 
before  it  comes,  but  we  must  bear  a  little  of 
the  burden  today.  Perchance,  in  our  vine- 
yard wc  find  a  vine  infected  with  phylloxera. 
Do  not  let  it  stay  until  forty  or  a  hundred 
acres  are  infected.  They  say  that  the  bur- 
den is  so  great  they  cannot  bear  it  ;  but  let  it 
grow,  and  you  cannot  save  that  vineyard. 
Destroy  that  vine,  and  the  ones  that  surround 
it.      Uproot  at  once  the  infected  vine,  and 


those  nearest  it  on  every  side.  Fertilize  the 
soil ;  delve  into  it  until  it  is  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  new  vine ;  then  plant  a  resistant 
cutting  or  a  resistant  rooted  vine.  Graft  it 
in  due  season,  and  continue  this  year  after 
year,  and  you  will  have  a  solution  of  the 
whole  problem.  Let  us  study  those  things  ; 
they  can  be  done  so  easily,  that  in  due  time, 
as  years  go  on,  we  shall  find  that  the  vines 
we  have  first  planted  are  bearing  their  fruits, 
and  giving  us  a  fair  return  for  all  the  labor 
and  money  that  we  have  expended  in  that  di- 
rection. 

The  sulphuring  of  vines  against  mildew 
should  doubtless  be  commenced  early,  while 
the  new  growth  is  quite  small  ;  if  necessary, 
it  may,  and  probably  should  be,  repeated  be- 
fore, and  at  about  the  time  when,  the  vine  is 
in  bloom.  - 

If  necessary  to  sulphur  twice,  the  quantity 
need  not  be  greater  than  is  frequently  used 
at  a  single  application  when  the  foliage  is 
large.  In  case  of  mildew  appearing  after  the 
fruit  is  "  set,"  the  sulphur  should  be  sprink- 
led upon  the  ground  under  the  vine,  and  not 
directly  upon  the  fruit,  so  that  its  harmful  ef- 
fect during  and  after  fermentation  may  be 
avoided. 

This  should  be  done  when  the  ground  is 
dry,  and  when  the  heat  will  cause  the  sul- 
phurous fumes  to  be  thrown  off  rapidly.  In 
practice,  this  method  has  proved  an  effectual 
remedy. 

The  rapid  increase  of  bearing  vines  neces- 
sitates a  corresponding  increase  of  fermenting 
and  cellar  room,  and  also  of  cooperage.  The 
kind  of  material  to  be  used  in  construction 
of  a  winery  is,  generally  speaking,  simply  a 
matter  of  economy.  We  have  not  to  guard 
against  severe  frosts  ;  and  the  uniformity  of 
temperature  so  desirable,  and  necessary  to 
good  results,  may  be  obtained  by  suitable 
construction,  whether  of  stone,  brick  or  con- 
crete, or  a  combination  of  wood  with  either, 
or  with  paper.  Whatever  is  done,  aim,  first 
of  all,  to  secure  absolute  cleanliness.  Leave 
no  holes  and  corners  which  may  escape  atten- 
tion, until  some  grand  cleaning  up  reveals 
that  there  was  the  cause  of  that  "acetic 
odor  ' '  which  you  vainly  tried  to  locate,  and 
of  the  mould  which,  subsequently,  was  evi- 
dently "  somewhere."  Let  the  floors  be  set 
with  a  fall  or  pitch  toward  drains  which  may 
be  readily  cleansed,  and  construct  all  build- 
ings, whether  for  fermentation  or  storage, 
so  that  perfect  and  rapid  ventilation  will  be 
secured,  and  yet  be  under  the  most  perfect 
control.  Whether  you  will  build  one,  two  or 
three  stories  in  height  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ground  available,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  of  vinification  is  to  be 
done  — by  hand,or  by  steam  or  other  power.  In 
the  construction  of  storage  cellars,  the  hu- 
midity of  the  atmosphere  in  connection  with 
the  temperature  should  be  considered,  as  it 
has,  doubtless,  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  maturing  wine. 

The  vats  or  tanks  in  use  for  fermentation 
should  be  broad  and  shallow  ;  say  10  feet  in 
diameter  by  4  feet,  6  inches  in  height,  or 
in  this  proportion  for  other  sizes,  in  order  that 


the  gases  evolved  during  fermentation  may 
readily  pass  off,  and  the  danger  of  overheat- 
ing in  the  upper  portion  of  the  mass  be  great- 
ly lessened. 

The  wine  press  and  its  use  is  worthy  of 
mention.  Of  course,  its  form  and  size  will  be 
as  best  suited  to  your  vintage,  and  for  white 
grapes  it  cannot  be  too  strong  ;  but  in  press- 
ing, after  the  fermentation  of  red  wine,  its 
use  may  be  carried  too  far.  In  this  case,  I 
should  say,  press  lightly,  and  do  not  mix  the 
*'  press  wine  "  with  that  previously  drawn. 

A  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  press  is  the 
draining  platform  or  vat,  having  a  false  bot- 
tom, on  which  the  pomace  from  the  ferment- 
ing vat  is  thrown  loosely,  when  all  the  wine 
which  is  desirable  will  quickly  run  off,  and 
is  suitable  to  use  with  any  other. 

The  pomace  may  then  be  pressed,  or  the 
residue  may  be  washed  out  with  water,  for 
use  in  distillery. 

In  making  and  handling  our  wines  we  use 
a  large  amount  of  rubber  hose  which  should 
be  properly  cared  for. 

After  using,  it  should  be  cleansed  by  pass- 
ing water  through  it  under  pressure  so  that 
the  hose  may  be  filled  completely. 

Afterward  it  should  not  be  coiled  or  stretch- 
ed upon  level  or  uneven  surface,  as  there  are 
sure  to  be  low  places  into  which  the  small 
portion  of  water  frequently  acidulated,  re- 
maining in  the  hose,  and  which  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  remove  at  once,  will  grad- 
ually settle.  This  cannot  evaporate  quickly, 
as  there  is  no  circulation  of  air  ;  hence  an  in- 
crustation is  formed,  mouldy  or  acetic,  and 
containing  germs  of  disease,  which  is  not 
easily  removed  until  loosened  or  dissolved  by 
the  continuous  flow  of  wine  when  next  in 
use  ;  and  then  it  is  left  just  where  it  ought 
not  to  be,  in  the  wine,  and  ready  for  mis- 
chief. 

A  better  plan,  and  which  is  practiced  to 
some  extent,  is  to  suspend  the  hose,  (of  course 
in  sections  of  suitable  length)  by  means  of  a 
cord  passing  over  a  pulley,  either  vertically 
or  upon  a  smooth  inclined  plane  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  where  the  air  can  circulate 
freely  through  each  section.  The  cost  of  the 
mechanism  required  will  be  more  than  repaid 
by  the  longer  service  of  the  hose  itself. 

This  matter  may  seem  trifling,  but  you 
who  have  watched  fermentations  know  what 
germs  will  do. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word,  even  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  you,  concerning  the  racking  of 
wine,  in  regard  to  which  inquiries  are  so  of- 
ten made. 

We  say  in  general  that  young  wine  should 
be  racked  in  (for  example)  the  months  of 
December  and  March  ;  and  that  it  should  be 
"  ulled,"  or,  to  use  the  common  term,  "  filled 
up"  every  week.  All  this  is  well,  but  care- 
ful cellarage  requires  that  frequent  examin- 
ation of  each  cask  should  be  made,  and  the 
result  noted  ;  for  it  often  happens  that  this 
or  that  wine  may  require  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  that  its  racking  should  not  be  de- 
layed. A  piece  of  rubber  tubing  of  small  size 
and  suitable  length,  attached  at  one  end  to 
a   brass  rod   \   inch  in  diameter  and   long 


enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cask  or 
tank,  are  the  implements  required  to  enable 
you  to  determine  the  condition. 

I  say  a  brass  rod,  beeause  it  will  not  ab- 
sorb wine  and  afterwards  become  acetic  like 
a  wooden  rod,  and  because  it  is  more  easily 
kept  clean. 

How  often  we  hear  it  said  of  certain  wine 
that  "  it  was  as  clear  as  any  of  the  wine,  a 
short  time  after  the  former  racking."  Pre- 
cisely so  ;  and  if  you  had  noted  that  time, 
and  then  watched  carefully  for  the  beginning 
of  the  disturbance,  and  racked  it  promptly, 
it  might  have  been  clear  now.  "Delays," 
in  this  work  are  emphatically  "  dangerous." 

The  trouble  was,  that  in  the  after  care  of 
the  wine  you  did  not  note  what  was  going 
on  from  time  to  time.  The  fact  that  the 
wine  was  clear  then,  you  noted,  but  you  did 
not  note  the  time  that  it  was  clear,  and  did 
not  note  how  quickly  after  that  there  came 
disturbances,  and  it  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse  until  the  thing  could  not  be  corrected  ; 
so  we  say  again  "  delays  are  dangerous,"  and 
the  wine  should  be  racked  more  frequently 
than  is  ordinarily  done.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
cellar  at  large,  but  of  these  individual  tanks 
here  and  there  about  the  cellar,  all  precisely 
the  same  today  when  racked,  and  tomorrow 
or  next  week  some  may  require  racking  again 
from  causes  which  we  do  not  fully  under- 
stand in  connection  with  the  fermentation  of 
wine.  Perhaps  a  little  fermentation  is  go- 
ing on  ;  I  do  not  mean  ordinary  fermenta- 
tion, but  something  beyond  this ;  it  may  be  a 
conversion  of  tannin  into  something  else  ;  and 
so  we  need  to  watch  continuously  and  handle 
the  contents  of  our  cellars  carefully. 

In  the  matter  of  caring  for  our  young  wines 
we  have  yet  much  to  learn,  and  are,  in  fact, 
in  the  ABC  class.  As  this  subject  is  to  be 
specially  considered  during  this  Convention, 
we  hope  to  be  instructed  on  many  points, 
which  to  many  of  us  are  not  clear  at  pres- 
ent. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  indicate  some 
lines  of  thought  which  may  perhaps  be  prof- 
itably pursued. 

Permit  me  again  to  urge  upon  you  the  ne- 
cessity of  careful  study,  and  strong  effort  to- 
ward improvement  of  our  wine  products.  In 
this  work  the  first  and  vital  point  is  the  se- 
lection of  the  grape  for  planting.  This 
wrong,  and  all  is  wrong  ;  but  rightly  begun 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  for  the 
future  of  wine-making  in  California.  Hav- 
ing absolute  purity,  and  the  highest  quality 
possible  to  attain,  we  shall  be  proud  of  every 
grape  from  our  vineyards,  and  every  drop  of 
wine  sent  out  from  our  wineries,  well  know- 
ing that  in  all  the  products  of  the  vine  we 
offer  a  blessing  to  all  who  use  them. 

Discussion  is  now  in  order.  It  is  proposed 
to  present  subjects  from  the  platform,  and  it 
is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  full  and  free 
discussion.  That  it  shall  be  kindly  and  well 
meant  we  ask  ;  we  want  to  bring  out  what- 
ever there  may  be  in  the  way  of  truth,  and 
if  there  be  any  error  advanced,  to  combat  it ; 
because  what  we  desire  is  the  truth  as  to  all 
matters  pertaining  to  this  industry. 


Professor  Hilgard. — Is  a  discussion  of  the 
Chairman's  address  in  order  ? 

The  Chairman. — Yes;  that  address  was 
merely  the  matter  of  setting  up  a  mark  to  be 
thrown  down  by  those  who  throw  stones  at 
it,  which  I  hope  will  be  done. 

Professor  Hilgard. —  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  very  much  on  this  occasion.  A  large 
part  of  what  has  been  discussed  I  will  men- 
tion in  my  own  paper  on  "Wednesday,  but 
there  is  a  point  which  I  desire  to  emphasize 
very  much,  and  that  is  the  Chairman's  state- 
ment as  to  the  ease  with  which  in  California 
the  spread  of  the  phylloxera  may  be  avoided, 
really  does  not  justify  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
insect ;  and  I  speak  advisedly,  because  I  have 
handled  under  my  own  observation  a  phyl- 
loxerated  plot  for  a  number  of  years.  Taking 
hold  of  the  very  first  one  that  shows  any  sign 
of  disease  is  a  perfectly  easy  and  proper  way 
of  extirpating  the  insect.  But  suppose  you 
find  a  plot  which  is  infected  more  widely,  and 
I  know  a  number  of  gentlemen  whose  vine- 
yards I  visited  during  the  last  season,  who  do 
not  suspect  that  they  have  it,  and  will  not  be 
told  that  they  have  it,  and  would  feel  insult- 
ed if  they  were  told  that  they  had  it  ;  and  if 
there  are  any  of  those  present,  I  will  say  for 
their  consolation  that  in  order  to  avoid  the 
spread  there  is  a  simple  remedy,  and  that  is 
to  spread  upon  the  surface  and  rake  in  a  pret- 
ty good  dose  of  gas  lime,  and  that  prevents 
the  exit  of  the  winged  form  of  the  insect ; 
not  an  insect  will  come  near  the  surface  at 
all,  and  in  fact  you  will  not  find  any  one 
within  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  surface. 
That  is  the  policy  that  I  have  pursued  at  the 
University  plot  for  several  years,  and  last 
year,  after  several  years  of  such  treatment,  we 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  speci- 
mens. We  all  the  time  want  specimens  for 
illustration  and  experiment ;  but  we  have 
done  the  matter  so  thoroughly  that  at  the 
time  when  the  pest  was  expected  to  be  most 
lively,  we  had  a  severe  task  in  getting  speci- 
mens to  show  to  persons  wishing  to  see  the 
insect.  Of  course,  the  insect  can  be  found  on 
the  root,  or  within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of 
the  surface,  but  for  the  winged  insects  to 
spread  through  this  layer  of  gas  lime  is  im- 
possible, because  the  winged  insect  dies  from 
the  odor  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  gas  lime. 
I  strongly  recommend  this,  not  to  be  put  un- 
derground, but  to  spread  it  over  the  surface. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  Committee 
from  the  good  people  of  Livermore,  who  are 
afraid  the  University  people  will  infect  Con- 
tra Costa  and  a  number  of  other  places.  Now 
the  statement  I  have  just  made,  that  we 
have  had  difficulty  in  finding  examples,  will 
probably  be  somewhat  in  the  way  of  aug- 
menting that  impression.  Not  only  is  there 
no  danger  of  any  spread  of  that  kind  above 
the  surface,  but  you  may  to  a  great  extent 
prevent  the  spread  underground  also,  where- 
ever  the  soil  is  not  deep  ;  that  is,  in  heavy 
soils,  a  liberal  dose  of  gas  lime  on  the  surface 
jg  a  great  impediment  to  any  spreading.  Now 
I  say  to  this  Committee,  that  if  they  will  lay 
down  a  time  at  which  this  subject  can  be  dis- 
cussed, I  will  myself  respond,  and  Mr.  Morse, 


who  has  made  observations  for  us,  and  for 
the  Viticultural  Commission,  will  explain 
fully  the  investigations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  aid  of  this  much  condemned  plot, 
and  what  danger  there  is  from  the  spreading 
of  the  pest.  I  believe  there  are  two  members 
of  that  Committee  present,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  a  time  fixed,  some  time  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon, for  that  discussion.  I  hope  that  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  subject  of  the  spread  of 
the  phylloxera  will  be  discussed,  and  that  we 
may  hear  something  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  repress  the  spread  at  large. 

Mr.  .Fowler. — About  the  phylloxera  at  the 
University  plot,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Viticultural  Society  of  Livermore  Valley,  at 
which  there  was  a  committee  of  three  ap- 
pointed to  request  the  Grape  Growers'  and 
Wine  Makers'  Association  to  aid  us  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  disease  towards  our 
valley,  and  towards  Contra  Costa  County,  by 
asking  them  to  urge  the  Board  of  Regents  to 
abate  the  nuisance,  as  we  call  it.  What  I 
should  like  to  state  is,  that  tomorrow  there 
will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Association  ;  and  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  we  propose  then, 
if  the  Society  will  entertain  it,  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  which  Professor  Hilgard  speaks. 

The  Chairman — There  will  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  follow- 
ing the  election  of  officers,  which  will  occur 
at  three  o'clock. 

Mr.  Sargent. — I  want  to  ask  the  Chairman 
whether  or  not  a  steel  cask  lined  with  glass 
would  not  make  beer  purer,  cleaner  and  clear- 
er than  wood,  and  whether  under  the  vacu- 
um process  it  will  not  mature  it  more  in 
eight  days  than  you  could  in  four  months 
standing  open  to  the  weather,  which  takes 
the  bactera.  This  kills  the  bactera  in  beer, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  it  in 
wine  or  not.  I  was  talking  with  some  of  the 
wine-dealers,  thinking  they  might  find  it 
feasible  to  use  these  larger  casks  made  of 
steel,  as  you  see  by  the  cut.  I  think  it  may 
be  something  of  advantage,  and  I  leave  it  to 
you  for  your  consideration. 

The  Chairman. — The  subject  of  any  mate- 
rial from  which  wine  casks  may  be  made  is 
one  of  importance  to  us,  whether  steel  lined 
with  glass,  or  porcelain,  if  that  can  be  done, 
and  done  well,  so  that  it  will  not  be  perme- 
able to  the  wine.  It  is  a  question  whether 
or  not  that  will  not  be  available,  and  that 
will  come  up  later  in  the  session. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Let  me  ask  you  a  question, 
speaking  of  the  racking  treatment.  I  know 
you  are  correct.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
rack  often  enough  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
yet  have  fixed  proper  rules  for  the  time  of 
racking.  I  intend  to  speak  on  that  on  Thurs- 
day evening  to  some  extent,  but  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  whether  you  found  it  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  your  experience  as  is  common  in 
France,  to  sulphur  your  casks  fully  and  care- 
fully whenever  you  find  a  re-fermentation 
starting  up,  in  order  to  check  the  re-fermen- 
tations which  are  injurious  to  wines  ? 

The  Chairman. — It  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — To  what  extent  is  that 
practiced,  and  how  is  it  accomplished  ? 


The  Chairman. — The  extent  to  which  it  is 
practiced  I  think  is  not  as  great  as  it  should 
be  ;  it  seems  to  me  so.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  allow  the  wine  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  to  go  into  what  we  call  the  spring  or 
second  fermentation,  that  it  acquires  certain 
hard  properties  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid, 
and  which  can  be  avoided  if  we  sulphur  prop- 
erly, and  check  the  fermentation.  If  it  shows 
fermentation  in  the  first  warm  weather  that 
comes,  check  it ;  do  not  allow  it  to  go  into 
that  violent  state,  and  I  think  that  the  wine 
will  be  better.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  package  is  sulphured,  that  is  simply  a 
question  of  burning  sulpher  inside  it. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — As  to  the  quantity. 

The  Chairman. — As  to  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur to  be  used,  I  would  prefer  for  a  thou- 
sand gallon  package — an  oval,  for  instance — 
to  have  it  well  dried,  so  that  the  water  shall 
not  remain  to  be  impregnated  with  the  sul- 
phur, and  then  an  ordinary  sulphur  wick  or 
match,  such  as  is  used  in  the  wine  cellar,  burn- 
ed, from  one-half  to  three- fourths,  depending 
on  the  wine  to  be  treated,  or  the  wine  that  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  cask,  sometimes  only  a  half 
of  a  wick,  and  other  times  they  would,  use  a 
full  wick,  and  for  smaller  casks  in  proportion, 
until  coming  down  to  the  ordinary  160  gal- 
lon puncheon,  I  would  use  two  inches  in 
length  of  this  sulphur  wick. 

Mr.  Estee. — Can  I  ask  a  question  ?  How 
can  you  sulphur  your  tanks  when  you  are 
racking  off  ?  For  instance,  if  your  cellar  is 
pretty  nearly  full  of  wine  ? 

The  Chairman, — That  is  difficult. 

Mr.  Estee. — You  commence  racking  today, 
and  you  get  say  five  or  six  empty  tanks  that 
have  been  sulphured — that  were  sulphured 
when  they  were  dry.  Now  of  course  you  will 
have  to  stop,  and  it  will  not  do  to  sulphur 
those  tanks  when  they  have  water  in  them, 
or  when  they  are  wet.  There  is  where  our 
great  difficulty  is.  We  find  that  we  have  to 
have  a  terrible  amount  of  cooperage. 

The  Chairman. — That  is  not  necessary.  I 
have  found  in  practice  from  experiment  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  allow  the  cask  to  get  per- 
fectly dry,but  simply  to  drain  until  the  water 
stops  running  down,  which  will  be  in  a  short 
time,  and  1  could  not  then  detect  the  sulphur 
flavor.  You  need  not  have  more  than  three  or 
four  packages  in  advance,  because  these  two 
or  three  hours  that  will  elapse  while  filling 
some  other  packages  will  allow  them  to  dry 
off  sufficiently  for  that  purpose.  Practically  I 
can  see  no  trouble  in  that.  In  one  instance  the 
casks  that  I  had  under  consideration  and  was 
experimenting  upon  were  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gallon  packages,  and  those  sat  an  hour 
and  a  half.  I  sulphured  it  very  heavily  for 
a  certain  purpose,  and  I  was  able  to  barely 
detect  that  it  had  been  sulphured  too  quickly. 
I  could  detect  that  it  was  sulphured  too  soon, 
but  if  allowed  to  drain  merely  it  will  answer 
every  purpose  ;  but  in  that  case  I  would  not 
burn  as  much  sulphur  as  I  would  if  the  cask 
were  perfectly  dry.  I  may  be  wrong  in  that, 
however. 

Mr.  Estee. — Now  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  the  phylloxera.     I  do  not  know  any- 


thing  about  the  substances  that  kill  phyl- 
loxera, and  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  it,  but  I  do  know  that  I  have  had 
phylloxera  in  my  vineyard  for  ten  years.  I 
think  that  about  five  or  six  years  ago  Mr.  Wet- 
more  came  there,  I  think  with  Mr.  Morse  or 
Professor  Hilgard — somebody  anyhow  came 
to  my  vineyard — and  he  found  phylloxera 
there  in  all  its  glory.  There  was  not  any 
doubt  about  it,  and  I  think  we  had  it  there 
before.  Now  about  six  years  ago  I  commenc- 
ed planting  resistants.  I  dug  up  every  sin- 
gle affected  vine  I  could  find,  and  planted  re- 
sistants, and  up  to  today  I  suppose  that  in 
that  vineyard  of  415  acres  I  have  lost  about 
five  acres  of  vines, not  over  that,  and  I  know 
that  it  has  been  there  ten  years  ;  but  I  dug 
up  the  vineyard,  put  in  resistants,  and  I 
grafted  those  resistants  the  second  year,  and 
you  can  go  through  my  vineyard—  and  look- 
ing around  I  see  Mr.  Krug  and  others  who 
have  been  through  it,  including  the  Presi- 
dent— and  I  apprehend  that  you  would  hard- 
ly find  a  spot  of  phylloxera  there.  I  have 
found  it ;  I  know  where  it  was  ;  and  conse- 
quently, as  a  matter  of  business  intelligence, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  the  resistant  vine  is 
what  we  have  to  plant ;  and  while  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  is  use  in  these  substances  that 
will  kill  the  phylloxera,  yet  it  is  so  difficult 
to  kill,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  attempt- 
ing it.  If  we  commence  today,  for  instance, 
and  plant  a  resistant  vine  like  the  wild  Ri- 
paria  in  every  vacancy  in  our  vineyard,  and 
keep  that  up  for  the  next  nine  or  ten  years, 
we  will  hardly  appreciate  the  expense,  and 
finally  we  will  have  pretty  nearly  all  resis- 
tants in  our  vineyard.  And  when  I  am 
speaking  of  sickly  vines,  I  speak  of  sickness 
arising  from  causes  other  than  the  phyllox- 
era, because  there  are  more  or  less  vines  that 
die  every  year,  or  are  killed  by  causes  other 
than  the  phylloxera.  By  this  plan  you  will 
have  your  vineyard  rejuvenated.  I  know 
that  the  wild  Riparia  is  a  resistant.  I  have 
dug  up  vines  just  as  thoroughly  covered  with 
phylloxera  as  could  be,  and  planted  resistant 
vines  there,  and  they  grew  and  flourished, 
and  I  have  grafted  them  and  they  are  there 
today.  Three  years  ago  I  got  some  Grosser 
Blauer  cuttings  from  Mr.  Pellet,  sitting  at 
my  left — I  think  it  was  three  years  ago — and 
I  grafted  them  upon  the  wild  Riparia  vines 
in  the  worst  place  in  my  vineyard,  where  the 
phylloxera  had  killed  everything,  and  they 
grew  beautifully,  and  this  year  I  had  a  fair 
crop  from  them.  They  were  of  pretty  good 
size  when  I  grafted  them,  and  this  last  year 
I  had  a  very  good  crop  from  them.  That 
was  the  effect  on  my  vineyard.  Now  I  had 
a  neighbor  that  did  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  he  had  sixty  acres  of  vineyard,  and  it 
is  nearly  all  destroyed.  I  feel  sure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  you  leave  the  phylloxera 
alone,  and  let  it  run  its  own  course  in  any 
vineyard  which  it  attacks — I  do  not  want  to 
say  anything  that  will  make  anybody  feel 
sensitive,  I  never  do  like  to  hurt  their  feel- 
ings, but  do  you  know  there  a  great  many  old 
vineyards  in  this  State  that  have  the  phyl- 
loxera  where  they   will  not    admit  it — but 


you  leave  it  alone,  and  in  time  it  will  clean 
out  your  vineyard  just  as  sure  as  you  live. 
I  can  show  you  a  vineyard  only  two  miles 
from  my  place  that  is  apparently  just  as  good 
as  mine,  of  sixty  odd  acres,  and  there  are  not 
more  than  five  or  eight  acres  in  bearing  to- 
day. That  gentleman  has  commenced  filling 
in  with  wild  Riparia  roots.  I  speak  of  that 
because  I  believe  that  is  our  hope  ;  and  while 
I  have  nothing  against  the  use  of  medicine — 
in  fact  I  always  send  for  a  doctor  when  I  am 
sick — yet  I  believe  that  the  true  medicine 
for  us  is  the  resistant,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  they  will  always  resist,  because  we  have 
not  tried  them  all,  but  it  is  a  better  resistant, 
the  wild  Riparia,  than  any  other  that  ]  have 
been  able  to  find.  I  was  charged  with  having 
more  phylloxera  to  the  square  inch  than  any- 
body else  in  that  country  ;  I  suppose  the 
reason  was  that  I  had  not  had  experience 
enough  to  deny  it.  (Laughter.)  And  the 
result  was  that  I  had  it  and  my  neighbors 
did  not ;  but  my  vineyard  is  healthy  and 
in  fine  condition,  and  if  you  do  not  believe 
it,  come  and  look  at  it,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
see  you.      (Applause.) 

Dr.  Stewart. — I  am  interested  in  what  has 
been  said.  There  is  one  point  about  the  re- 
sistant vine  that  has  bothered  me  a  good 
deal,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Mr.  Estee  has 
answered  it,  and  that  is,  What  is  the  best 
resistant  vine  to  put  into  particular  soil  ?  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Eatee's  soil  is  deep, 
black  loam. 

Mr.  Estee. — No,  sir  ;  I  have  got  as  poor 
land  as  anybody,  and  the  phylloxera  took 
the  best  places  in  the  vineyard.  I  think  it 
is  the  deepest  place  in  my  vineyard  where 
the  phylloxera  attacked,  and  it  was  plant- 
ed with  old  vines,  thirty  years  old.  May 
I  interrupt  you  to  say  how  I  grafted  these 
right  there,  and  then  you  will  excuse  me. 
I  use  cloth  soaked  in  wax,  and  my  man  just 
winds  it  all  round  the  cutting  entirely,  so  as 
to  make  it  perfectly  solid,  so  that  the  roots 
would  not  grow  out  at  all,  because  the  wild 
Riparia  is  bad  about  roots.  It  roots  right  at 
the  top,  and  throws  out  suckers.  It  is  very 
bad,  and  makes  a  great  deal  of  work.  I 
would  do  that  if  I  were  in  your  place. 

Mr.  Stewart. — Mr.  Estee  has  answered  my 
question.  My  soil  is  not  rich  soil ;  it  is  not 
deep  soil  ;  it  is  light  mountain  soil,  and  I 
have  been  putting  down  Riparias.  I  have 
watched  these  Riparias,  and  they  do  not 
grow  well.  This  put  me  about  considerably, 
and  I  looked  around,  and  I  saw  that  Mr. 
Wetmore  recommended  the  Californica,  and 
Professor  Hilgard  recommended  the  Califor- 
nica as  being  splendid  stock  to  graft  upon, 
so  I  thought  I  might  put  down  these  ;  but  I 
have  seen  statements  that  in  France  the  Cal- 
ifornica is  not  resistant,  and  that  stopped 
me  again.  Now  I  should  like  to  know  here, 
from  Professor  Hilgard  or  Mr.  Wetmore, 
whether  they  have  found  out  that  the  Cali- 
fornica is  really  resistant ;  because,  if  it  is 
not  really  resistant,  I  will  try  the  Riparia. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  me  to  take  the  Ri- 
paria, even  if  it  is  not  fitted  for  the  soil,  and 
graft  it,  than  to  take  the  Californica,  if  it 


is  not  resistant.     Will  the  gentleman  answer 
that  question  ? 

Professor  Hilgard. — As  far  as  a  half  a  doz- 
en vines  are  concerned,  we  planted  four 
years  ago  in  phylloxerated  spots  at  the  Uni- 
versity, where  old  vines  had  just  been  taken 
out.  These  vines  have  remained,  and  have 
borne  grapes  as  well  as  grapes  grow  in  Ber- 
keley ;  they  do  not  mature,  but  they  are  as 
vigorous  for  that  kind  of  soil — because  we 
have  rich  soil  wbere  those  vines  are  planted 
as  any.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was 
a  very  severe  test  that  we  had  given  them, 
because  we  had  just  pulled  out  phylloxerated 
stock  and  put  in  the  rooted  Californicas — as 
severe  a  test  as  can  be  given.  That  soil  is 
heavy  soil,  and  the  heavy  soils  are  adapted 
to  the  Californica.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
well  adapted  to  light  soils.  I  have  heard  a 
number  of  cases  quoted,  in  which  it  did  not 
do  well  in  light  soils  in  the  valley. 

Now  as  regards  the  Riparia,  my  own  ex- 
perience has  not  been  very  fortunate.  I 
have  a  heavy  soil  in  my  vineyard  at  the  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  and  the  Riparias  are  now 
four  years  from  the  cutting  and  are  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  too  thin  to  graft.  My  Califor- 
nicas, two  years  old,  are  big  enough  to  graft  ; 
so,  knowing  that  my  soil  was  adapted  to  the 
Californica,  I  planted  them.  I  grafted  some 
Rupestris  also,  and  if  forgiven  for  planting 
them  in  that  soil  this  time,  I  will  never  do 
it  again.  The  Rupestris  three  years  old  is 
about  as  big  as  my  little  finger,  and  the 
grafts  are  thicker  than  my  thumb ;  and  the 
wind  just  sways  those  grafts  around  ;  and  the 
graft  is  constantly  trying  to  throw  out  roots  ; 
and  if  I  let  it  alone,  and  do  not  keep  trim- 
ming the  roots  all  the  time,  the  result  will 
be  that  I  do  not  have  resistant  stocks.  I  am 
not  afraid,  because  we  have  not  the  insect 
there  ;  but  I  want  to  make  myself  secure,  and 
I  have  failed  to  make  a  success  with  the  Ru- 
pestris or  the  Riparia,  while  the  Californica 
has  done  magnificently.  In  regard  to  the 
case  the  gentleman  mentioned,  I  should  say 
that  if  the  Riparia  does  not  grow  well  in  his 
soil,  and  he  is  not  willing  to  trust  the  Cali- 
fornica, he  has  several  others  to  select  from  ; 
and  in  all  uplands  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend the  Aestivalis  stock,  like  the  Lenoir. 
There  is  quite  a  selection  of  Aestivalis  stock. 
The  uplands  are  the  home  of  the  Aestivalis, 
and  the  lowlands  are  the  home  of  the  Ri- 
paria. As  for  the  Californica,  it  is  at  home 
in  the  uplands  also,  but  only  in  heavy  up- 
land ,  as  far  as  I  can  say ;  I  have  never  found 
it  in  light  upland.  I  have  seen  it  growing 
lately  at  four  thousand  feet  altitude,  on 
Mount  Hamilton,  and  even  there  it  has  se-  \ 
lected  out  of  a  great  variety  of  soil  in  that 
small  place  a  tract  of  heavy  adobe,  the  only 
one  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
there  it  has  stuck.  That  seems  to  me  to 
point  very  strongly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  ad- 
aptable to  those  soils.  In  regard  to  its  resis- 
tance, I  will  say  this  :  we  have  observed,  two 
years  ago,  when  the  summer  rain  occurred, 
the  phylloxera  exceedingly  lively,  and  we 
did  find  on  the  Californica,  planted  in  the 
University  plot,  a  number  of  these  roots  that 


were  dead,  and  undoubtedly  they  have  been 
killed ;  but  those  only  exist  in  exceptional 
years.  At  other  times  I  have  seen  nothing 
in  Californica  roots  that  led  me  to  believe  that 
they  were  hurt  any  more  than  to  the  extent 
of  the  juice  which  they  lose.  You  under- 
stand that  in  these  varieties  the  trouble  is 
not  from  injury  to  the  juice,  but  from  injury 
to  the  root.  It  is  the  killing  of  the  roots 
that  makes  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Larue. — I  am  very  glad  that  this  sub- 
ject has  been  mentioned,  because  I  am  one  of 
the  unfortunate  new  beginners,  and  I  fell 
among  phylloxera.  I  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate as  my  friend  Estee.  My  vineyard,  I 
believe,  is  only  eight  years  old.  I  have  owned 
it  two  years  ;  and  I  was  informed,  and  on  ex- 
amination I  found,  that  there  was  some  phyl- 
loxera in  it ;  and  out  of  ninety  acres,  instead 
of  pulling  out  four  or  five,  I  pulled  out  fif- 
teen acres  in  a  solid  body  this  year,  pulled 
the  vines  out  bodily,  every  one  of  them,  so  I 
know  the  trouble  that  I  had  to  meet,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  one  that  must  be  met  speedily. 
I  have  been  investigating  the  question  as  to 
the  best  resistants  to  stand  by,  conversing 
with  those  who  are  experimenting,  and  by 
making  examinations  to  some  extent  of  vines 
that  have  been  planted  ;  and  while  speaking 
of  it  T  will  say,  that  where  the  vines  were  in- 
festel  was  the  finest  character  of  soil ;  it  is  in 
Napa  Valley,  near  Yountville  ;  not  lowland, 
but  high  valley  land,  of  warm  character,  deep 
soil,  slightly  intermixed  with  gravel,  black, 
nice  loam — elegant,  first-class  soil.  I  exam- 
ined a  short  time  ago  some  resistants  that 
had  been  planted  by  the  men  who  owned  the 
property  before  I  did,  and  found  them  grow- 
ing successfully  where  old  vines  had  been 
pulled  out,  and  the  resistant  vines  immedi- 
ately planted.  Last  year  I  grafted  it,  and  I 
examined  it  and  found  it  healthy  and  grow- 
ing vigorously.  That  was  the  Riparia.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  going  over  into  my  neigh- 
bor's place,  who  had  first  discovered  phyllox- 
era in  his  ground,  who  had  removed  his 
vines,  and  re-planted  principally  with  Vinif- 
era  on  a  space  as  large  as  this  room,  and  last 
year  he  removed  every  Vinifera  from  ten 
acres.  The  Californica  are  there  with  shoots 
running  four  or  five  feet,  with  bodies  as  large 
as  my  wrist.  On  examining  the  roots,  I 
found  phylloxera  in  abundance,  but  the  vines 
seemed  to  be  thrifty  and  vigorous,  and  doing 
well.  Last  year  I  planted  about  twenty-five 
acres  of  resistant  roots,  one  year  old,  a  por- 
tion of  them  Californica,  and  a  portion  Ri- 
paria. Tbis  winter  we  had  occasion  to  cut 
some  drain  ditches  through  some  low  places 
in  the  land,  and  we  ran  through  the  two  va- 
rieties ;  and  my  foreman  said,  when  he  got 
through,  "  I  never  would  plant  another  Ri- 
paria ;  there  are  ten  roots  growing  in  the 
ground  from  the  California,  where  is  one 
from  the  Riparia. ' '  He  argued  from  that  that 
it  was  a  more  vigorous  grower,  and  from  the 
examination  we  made  we  thought  it  was 
fully  as  resistant.  Of  course,  we  are  only 
experimenting.  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  matter,  because  it  is  a  very 
valuable  vineyard,  and  my  loss  has  been  very 


great — fifteen  acres  out  of  ninety  ;  and  of 
course  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  glad  that  this  question  has  been 
brought  up  here  today.  I  hope  it  will  be  dis- 
cussed very  fully,  because  we  have  much  to 
learn  upon  the  subject;  as  Mr.  Estee  says.prob- 
ably  it  is  my  inexperience  that  has  caused  me 
to  speak  of  it  more  frequently.  My  neighbors 
tell  me  that  I  am  needlessly  alarmed  ;  that 
they  have  no  phylloxora;  but  I  know  that  it  is 
in  my  vineyard,  and  I  have  had  to  pull  out  the 
vines.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  better  to 
conceal  those  things.  My  vineyard  is  not  for 
sale.  I  do  not  care  who  knows  that  I  have 
got  it,  but  as  long  as  it  is  there  I  want  to  get 
all  the  assistance  that  I  can  to  eradicate  it. 

I  would  also  state  that  Professor  Hilgard 
ssnt  us  the  Arizonica  last  year.  We  planted 
the  Arizonica,  right  in  the  hole  where  the 
vines  were  taken  from,  without  any  manure, 
or  anything,  and  it  made  a  nice,  thrifty 
growth  last  year.  I  suppose  there  are  a  hun- 
dred or  two  there,  nearly  all  growing  and 
making  a  good  growth,  as  good  as  vines 
planted  in  land  that  was  not  infested.  I  ex- 
amined some  of  those,  and  found  phylloxera 
to  some  extent  on  them,  but  still  the  roots 
looked  healthy,  and  were  doing  well. 

Professor  Hilgard. — What  was  the  extent 
of  the  growth  ?  Was  the  stem  as  good  to 
graft  as  the  Californica  ? 

Mr.  Larue. — No,  sir,  my  Californicas  are 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  many  of 
them,  or  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  Califor- 
nica made  a  very  fine  growth,  from  as  large 
as  my  thumb,  up  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter.  The  Arizonica  are  not  so  large, 
but  I  think  they  made  a  little  better  growth 
than  the  Riparia. 

Professor  Hilgard. — Undoubtedly,  but  did 
you  examine  the  roots  of  the  Arizonica,  and 
were  they  covered  with  the  insects. 

Mr.  Larue. — We  found  some  insects  on 
them,  but  not  as  many  as  I  expected  to  find, 
they  having  been  planted  right  in  the  place 
where  the  others  were  pulled  out. 

Professor  Hilgard. — I  am  impressed  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Arizonica.  The  cuttings  root  well, 
that  is  an  advantage  over  the  Californica  : 
the  Californica  roots  with  difficulty.  There 
is  not  much  difficulty  about  rooting  the  cul- 
tivated Californica.  My  attention  was  call- 
ed to  that  fact  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  found 
it  verified.  The  wild  vine  doas  not  root  well  at 
all,  and  I  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
might  want  to  plant  the  Californica  to  that 
fact ;  that  they  ought  to  get  the  cuttings 
from  cultivated  plants,  and  not  from  wild 
plants.  From  some  reason  I  cannot  account 
for,  about  fifty  per  cent,  only  will  grow  of 
the  wild,  while  I  have  known  as  many  as 
eighty  or  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  culti- 
vated. 

The  Chairman. — In  relation  to  the  plant- 
ing of  the  Arizonica,  it  was  tried  in  our  vi- 
cinity, where  a  lot  of  vines  had  been  pulled 
out  and  destroyed.  The  ground  was  replant- 
ed after  being  carefully  dressed  and  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  with  Riparia,  Californica, 
and  Arizonica.  The  two  former  seemed  to 
do  all  right,  and  worked  well  and  grew  well 


and  thrifty,  but  the  Arizonica  gave  us  trou- 
ble. The  phylloxera  seemed  about  to  root 
that  out  altogether. 

Professor  Hilgard. — The  cuttings  did  not 
grow  well  ? 

The  Chairman. — They  did  not  grow  well ; 
they  did  not  do  well  ;  not  only  cuttings  but 
rooted  vines. 

Professor  Hilgard. — What  kind  of  soil? 

The  Chairman. — It  is  a  clayey  mixture,  a 
clayey  loam,  hard  to  describe.  It  is  a  sort  of 
a  nondescript  that  came  down  out  of  the  bill, 
but  there  is  considerable  clay  mingled  with 
it. 

Professor  Hilgard. — I  have  heard  it  re- 
marked that  the  cuttings  of  the  Arizonica 
are  generally  quite  small ;  they  are  gener- 
ally rather  thin,  and  if  the  thin  ones  are 
used  for  cutting,  they  are  apt  to  die  out. 

The  Chairman. — These  were  of  good  size. 

Professor  Hilgard. — If  you  take  pretty 
good-sized,  my  experience  has  been  that  they 
root  very  readily.  We  have  had  them  root- 
ing in  the  University  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  have  rooted  nearly  every  one.  Of  course, 
that  was  in  the  nursery.  We  found  that  the 
Riparia  and  the  Californica  did  not  root  as 
well  as  the  Arizonica. 

Mr.  Estee. — There  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  state  :  We  are  all  mistaken  about  one 
proposition,  and  that  is,  that  every  resistant 
will  grow  everywhere.  At  my  place,  the 
Lenoir,  except  in  certain  lands,  will  not  do 
well  at  all  ;  and  in  certain  parts  of  my  place 
they  will  do  very  well ;  but  as  a  rule  they 
will  not.  In  other  parts  of  my  place,  the 
wild  Riparia,  as  a  rule,  grows  there,  but  it 
does  not  make  big  wood.  It  grows  healthy, 
however,  and  lives  along. 

Mr.  Haraszthy. — I  am  afraid  we  do  not 
attach  enough  value  to  the  different  soils 
where  we  plant  resistants.  I  suppose  any  re- 
sistant will  do  well  in  its  proper  soil,  and 
keep  well.  Now,  our  soil  in  Yolo  County, 
at  the  Orleans  Vineyard,  is  nothing  but  hill; 
it  is  yellowish  clay,  tinged  with  red,  occa- 
sionally. On  the  surface,  you  find  gravel, 
and  there  are  lots  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  it 
contains  considerable  iron.  I  procured  the 
first  lot  of  roots  brought  here  from  Arizona, 
brought  here  by  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  four 
years  ago.  I  bought  rooted  vines  of  him — 
Riparias,  Californicas  and  Arizonicas.  I 
planted  Arizonicas  right  in  a  spot  where 
the  same  year  I  had  dug  up  vines  affected 
with  phylloxera.  I  had  them  nicely  spaded 
and  well  taken  care  of,  and  wanted  to  give 
them  a  fair  chance  to  live  in  that  soil ;  and 
the  result  is  that  they  are  living  today.  I 
suppose,  may  be  through  neglect,  some  were 
lost,  but  none  of  them  were  killed  by  phyl- 
loxera ;  but,  unfortunately,  after  four  years, 
they  are  not  larger  than  my  finger  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  shoots  may  be  eighteen  inches 
long.  They  do  not  show  any  disease,  but 
they  do  not  grow  in  that  soil.  On  the  rich 
bottom  land,  upon  a  similar  soil,  a  little 
darker,  I  put  Riparia.  It  was  more  moist 
there,  and  I  thought  that  would  be  the  prop- 
er place  ;  and  they  made  runners  three  feet 
long,  but  they  are  not  larger  than   a  pipe- 


stem  ;  they  are  really  too  small  to  graft,  and 
they  are  four  years  old.  The  Californica,  I 
thought,  I  would  try  up  on  a  dry  place  on 
top  of  a  hill.  They  may  be  the  size  of  a  pipe- 
stem,  and  three  quarters  of  them  are  dead. 
Those  are  all  four-year  rooted  vines.  Evi- 
dently, they  do  not  do  well  in  that  place.  If 
I  went  to  a  neighbor's  vineyard,  and  he 
should  ask  me  about  resistant  vines,  and  I 
saw  that  he  had  soil  like  mine,  I  would  tell 
him  not  to  plant  them.  I  am  now  planting 
right  in  those  places  with  a  great  deal  of  suc- 
cess the  Flaming  Tokay.  I  planted  it  last 
year,  and  they  are  now  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  fine  and  healthy 
looking.  They  were  good  roots,  and  were 
planted  with  ordinary  care.  I  expect  to  get 
my  best  results  from  them. 

The  Chairman. — Do  you  propose  to  graft? 

Mr.  Haraszthy . — I  am  going  to  graft.  I 
may  try  them  one  year  and  see  whether  they 
will  do,  and  I  will  graft  them.  I  will  use 
them  as  a  resistant  ;  that  is,  let  them  resist 
as  long  as  they  can.  I  have  some  there 
twenty  years  old,  and  they  are  as  large  as  a 
man's  thigh.  The  phylloxera  has  been  right 
near  them,  but  does  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  them  much.  I  have  got  over  fifty  vines 
and  they  are  all  in  a  block,  and  while  vines 
are  suffering  around  them  they  are  growing 
well.  I  merely  state  this,  that  resistant  vines 
will  not  come  to  maturity  and  pay  you  to 
plant  them  in  every  soil.  Mine  are  perfect- 
ly useless. 

Professor  Hilgard. — Have  you  tried  the 
Aestivalis  ? 

Mr.  Haraszthy. — No,  I  have  not  tried  it. 
I  have  only  tried  those  three  stocks. 

Professor  Hilgard. — The  Lenoir  and  the 
Herbemont  are  the  best  of  the  Aestivalis 
stock — not  the  wild  Aestivalis  stock,  the  cul- 
tivated. 

Mr.  Lester. — I  can  bear  Mr.  Haraszthy  out 
about  the  Flaming  Tokay.  I  think  about 
eight  years  ago  the  phylloxera  made  its  first 
appearance  in  my  place.  We  then  had  very 
few  resistant  stocks.  I  took  the  Flaming  To- 
kay and  planted  it  right  in  where  phylloxer- 
ated  vines  had  been  taken  out.  The  second 
year  I  grafted  it,  and  the  third  year  I  had  a 
full  crop,  and  it  has  done  well  ever  since. 
The  phylloxera  have  come  right  up  to  it  and 
jumped  over  that  patch  and  killed  the  vines 
on  the  other  side,  but  those  Zinfandel  grafted 
on  the  Flaming  Tokay  bore  a  full  crop  ;  last 
year  I  think  they  had  about  five  tons  to  the 
acre.  If  I  were  going  to  raise  a  Zinfandel 
vineyard,  and  there  were  no  phylloxera  at 
all,  I  should  plant  the  Flaming  Tokay,  and 
graft  the  Zinfandel  on  it.  By  so  doing  I 
would  get  more  grapes  and  healthier  vines 
than  on  their  own  roots.  This  was  eight 
years  ago.  The  phylloxera  has  appeared  all 
around  it,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  them  in 
that  tract  of  about  three  acres.  I  think  it  is 
as  good  a  resistant  stock  as  we  have  any- 
where. It  is  upon  a  hillside  on  adobe  land, 
and  very  dry. 

The  Chairman. — If  it  should  prove  that  the 
Flaming  Tokay  is  a  resistant  vine,  equally 
resistant  with  the  other  vines,  it  would  be 


certainly  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of 
resistants.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lester  to  state 
where  his  ranch  is  located. 

Mr.  Lester. — On  the  Napa  road,  between 
Sonoma  and  Napa,  in  the  foothills. 

Mr.  Krug.  We  can  easily  be  misled  by 
these  statements.  I  came  down  with  Mr. 
McClure  of  Napa,  and  he  told  me  that  his 
vineyard  is  pretty  nearly  all  eaten  up.  He 
observed  that  the  Flaming  Tokay  withstood 
the  attack  for  quite  a  long  while,  but  they 
have  gone  in,  too.  It  is  therefore  a  question 
how  long  they  will  show  their  resisting 
power. 

Professor  Hilgard. — I  am  not  so  much  in 
favor  of  the  Flaming  Tokay,  but  among  the 
fine  varieties  which  we  have  at  the  Univer- 
sity it  has  behaved  most  respectably.  It  has 
really  resisted  very  much,  but  still  it  has  not 
done  well.  It  does  not  begin  to  do  as  well 
as  the  Californica  alongside  of  it.  There  is 
no  comparison  between  the  two.  That  is, 
however,  on  a  particular  kind  of  soil.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  it  will  produce  the  same  re- 
sult on  every  soil.  It  does  not  naturally  oc- 
cur there,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
sist. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  was  the  first  one  to  bring 
the  Arizonica  to  this  State.  I  had  a  seed 
gathered  in  Arizona ;  and  I  was  the  first 
practically  to  try  the  Californica,  circulat- 
ing the  first  year  three  hundred  pounds  of 
seed,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  over 
a  million  plants  put  in,  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  and  I  have  as  yet  failed  to  hear  of 
an  authenticated  case  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Californica  under  any  circumstances  by  phyl- 
loxera. I  have  heard  of  some  dying,  for  the 
reason  that  the  land  was  very  poor  and  damp, 
and  did  not  turn  out  well ;  and  this  brings 
us  all  back  to  the  question,  and  as  the  mat- 
ter has  been  published  so  often,  there  is  hard- 
ly any  reason  for  want  of  information  on  the 
subject.  Every  vine  has  its  own  home.  The 
Californica  and  Arizonica  are  peculiarly  ad- 
apted to  arid  climates  where  there  is  no  sum- 
mer rain.  They  have  deep  tap  roots  and  very 
few  surface  roots.  I  have  examined  Califor- 
nicas  rooted  from  cuttings  that  have  been 
out  three  or  four  years,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  new  rootlet  formed  near  the  surface. 
A  vine  like  that  naturally  seeks  a  deep  soil. 
Now  as  to  the  kind  of  soil ;  it  grows  equally 
well  on  the  red  gravel  land  in  Placer  County, 
on  the  hillsides,  and  it  grofrs  well  down  at 
Pasadena,  and  it  grows  about  San  Gabriel, 
wild,  on  the  lightest  and  poorest  soil,  and  it 
grows  elegantly  on  our  red  clay  and  gravel- 
ly soil  at  Livermore.  It  is  a  mistake  to  draw 
conclusions  as  to  what  kind  of  soil  a  vine 
could  grow  on,by  ascertaining  how  it  grows  in 
its  wild  state.  In  a  climate  like  this  we  know 
that  there  is  no  cultivated  vine  that  will  grow 
wild  on  our  hills  where  we  cultivate  our  vine- 
yards. Cultivation  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  The  first  requisite  of  the  Cal- 
ifornica is  a  deep  soil  of  some  kind  ;  it  needs 
deep  penetration  and  perfect  drainage,  and 
the  same  with  the  Arizonica.  The  Riparia 
will  succeed  in  a  wider  range  of  soils,  proba- 
bly, because  it  has  a  network  of  surface  roots 
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and  strikes  them  out  very  easily.  But  my  ad 
vice  to  any  one  who  wants  to  know  what  kind 
of  vine  to  plant  on  his  place  is,to  plant  that 
which  grows  best  there,  and  which  is  most 
vigorous ;  and  the  only  way  to  find  that  out 
is,  for  some  one  to  try  it,  and  if  every  man- 
who  owns  a  vineyard  will  plant  half  a  doz- 
en or  four  or  five  vines  of  each  kind  of  known 
resistant  stock,  he  will  soon  find  out  for  him- 
self what  kind  he  wants,  because  on  the 
same  vineyard  there  will  be  three  or  four 
kinds  of  soil — there  will  be  some  places  bad- 
ly drained.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  our 
European  varieties  ;  the  Muscat  would  not 
do  well  where  the  Tokay  will.  Up  in  our 
valley,  on  our  red  clay  land,  the  Charbono  is 
a  failure,  whereas  the  Trousseau  succeeds 
well  right  alongside  of  it. 

As  to  the  Vinifera  stocks  being  resistant  to 
phylloxera,  I  saw  growing  at  the  plat  at 
Montpellier,  in  France,  in  1878,  a  vine  called 
the  Colombo,  which  was  up  to  that  time 
supposed  to  be  resistant.  It  acted  there  a 
good  deal  as  the  Flaming  Tokay  is  known  to 
act  here  ;  but  finally  it  died  out.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  roots  of  such  vines  in  vineyards 
in  this  State,  and  have  found  that  while  the 
top  seems  to  be  prolific  and  vigorous,  the 
roots  are  more  or  less  eaten  away,  and  they 
are  on  the  point  of  sudden  decay.  In  other 
words,  they  seem  to  have  the  power  of  sus- 
taining themselves  on  a  very  few  rootlets.  I 
have  seen  vines  of  the  Colombo  at  Montpellier, 
in  France,  where  you  would  imagine  a  vigor- 
ous-rooted system  to  be  found,  and  yet  only 
two  or  three  roots  were  left,  and  when  those 
went,  the  vine  dropped  all  of  a  sudden.  The 
vine  was  injured  by  injury  to  a  very  few  root- 
lets. There  is  a  vine  in  France  now  claimed  to 
be  still  more  resistant  than  any  other  known 
Vinifera  stock — the  Petit  Etraire — I  think 
it  is  the  same  as  the  Persan  ;  there  are  a  few 
vines  in  this  State  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
same.  It  is  right  that  we  should  inquire 
into  that,  because  it  bears  good  wine  grapes 
also.  The  Petit  Etraire  is  claimed  to  be  the 
most  resistant  of  all.  There  are  places  in 
this  State  where,  if  we  had  a  Vinifera  stock 
to  a  considerable  extent  resistant,  it  would 
be  practically  resistant  for  all  purposes.  I 
know  of  vineyards  where  the  phylloxera 
must  have  been  for  twenty-five  years — Mr. 
Haraszthy  has  got  such  a  one  —  and  the 
vines  are  not  dead  yet.  There  are  spots  in 
the  old  Buena  ^ista  where  the  vines  are  still 
living,  and  have  been  infested  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ;  and  there  are  other  places 
where  they  die  very  quickly,  that  is  gener- 
ally on  shallow  ground  or  on  adobe  soil  ;  so 
it  is  of  some  importance  to  find  some  of  these 
varieties  of  the  Vinifera  stock  that  will  re- 
sist. 

So  far  as  the  Californica  is  concerned,  we 
first  made  our  tests  six  or  seven  years  ago,  by 
cutting  off,  not  digging  out,  the  diseased 
vines  in  the  very  worst  places  in  Sonoma, 
cutting  them  off  about  six  inches  below  the 
ground,  leaving  all  the  root  system  there 
with  phylloxera  on  it,  and  planted  little  del- 
icate seedlings  that  had  been  raised  in  pots  ; 
they  were  so  small  that  there  were  none  of 


them  larger  than  a  darning  needle,  and  they 
were  planted  over  these  diseased  roots.  They 
did  well.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
might  be  expected  that  any  vine  would  die, 
even  without  any  disease  being  present.  We 
made  tests  of  the  Californica,  Arizonica,  Ri- 
paria,  seedlings  from  the  Lenoir,  from  cut- 
tings and  seedlings  from  the  wild  vines  of 
Asia,  assuming  that  they  might  be  more  re- 
sistant than  their  descendant  stock.  In 
every  case  the  wild  vines  from  Asia 
dropped  :  in  no  case  did  any  one  of  the  others 
die.  They  were  left  in  place  one  year.  The 
second  year  they  were  dug  up,  and  we  have 
them  in  alcohol  to  show  what  the  effect  is 
on  the  root.  The  seedling  from  the  Lenoir 
had  not  grown  at  all,  but  it  had  lived.  The 
seedling  on  the  Arizonica  was  absolutely  ap- 
parently untouched  ;  there  was  not  a  wound 
on  the  root  so  far  as  we  could  find,  though  it 
may  be  different  in  some  other  places.  The 
Californica  had  a  great  many  wounds,  but 
it  had  lived  and  thrived,  and  had  made  more 
growth  under  those  circumstances  than  any 
of  the  other  varieties,  and  so  we  assumed 
that  the  vine  must  be  resistant,  because  if  it 
had  not  been  it  would  not  have  resisted. 
The  same  test  has  been  applied  elsewhere.  I 
sent  the  first  stock  that  they  experimented 
with  at  Montpellier  and  at  Bordeaux  of  the 
Californica  and  Arizonica.  They  reported 
that  they  were  resistant,  but  they  had  to 
abandon  them  in  France,  because  the  foliage 
suffered  so  much  from  the  oidium  that  it 
fell  off.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  prop- 
agate on  account  of  their  summer  rains.  In 
the  climate  of  Bordeaux,  where  it  rains  all 
summer,  and  where  they  raise  strawberries 
without  irrigation  in  the  vineyards,  which 
will  explain  the  kind  of  climate  they  have 
during  the  summer,  the  Californica  and  Ari- 
zonica cannot  exist  in  its  natural  foliage.  It 
cannot  be  propagated.  The  foliage  is  one 
organ  of  a  plant,  and  if  it  is  injured  it  will 
naturally  make  all  others  weaker  and  more 
susceptible  to  attack,  so  that  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  vine  may  not  be  apparent ;  but 
I  have  never  known  of  an  authenticated 
case  in  this  State  where  one  has  been  killed. 
I  do  not  believe,  from  examining  the  roots, 
that  it  is  as  resistant  a  vine  as  the  Biparia. 
So  far  as  the  evidence  of  wounding  is  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  living  is  concerned,  it 
is  just  as  resistant ;  and  as  far  as  growth  is 
concerned,  it  is  superior,  if  it  is  in  the  prop- 
er soil  ;  but  it  will  not  grow  in  a  damp,  bog- 
gy place,  it  will  not  grow  in  a  thin,  clay 
soil  over  impervious  bedrock — aud  very  few 
vines  will  grow  under  those  circumstances. 
It  is  found  in  nature  along  the  banks  of 
creeks,  but  not  in  damp,  bold  places,  un- 
drained,  which  remain  wet  for  a  long  time 
in  the  spring.  I  think  that  is  all  there  is 
in  the  whole  question  ;  it  resolves  down  to  a 
question  of  trial  ;  let  every  one  try  all  kinds, 
and  they  will  soon  find  out  which  succeeds 
best.     (Applause.) 

One  more  remark  as  to  the  Californica  and 
the  Arizonica  :  they  succeed  best  in  a  warm 
exposure.  At  Tucson  it  seemed  to  be  impos- 
sible to  make  it  too  warm  for  them,  and  on 
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the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  I  have  seen  the  larg- 
est growth  in  warm  places,  and  where  it  is 
comparatively  cool  the  least  grow.  I  should 
not  expect  to  get  a  good  result  from  the  Cal- 
fornica  near  the  sea  coast,  where  it  was  con- 
tinually affected  by  fogs  and  breezes  from 
the  sea.  The  stock  of  Arizonica  that  was 
brought  to  this  State  was  first  a  few  that  I 
raised  from  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  seed  got 
near  Prescott,  and  then  afterwards  from  the 
same  place,  from  several  hundred  pounds  of 
seed  scattered  over  the  State.  The  seed  were 
gathered  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  six  thous- 
and feet,  and  where  it  is  much  colder  than 
it  is  anywhere  where  we  raise  vines  in  the 
wintertime.  The  vine  flourishes  in  Arizona 
all  the  way  from  those  high  mountain  alti- 
tudes down  to  the  River  Verde,  and  down 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico,  and  is  found  near 
Tucson.  I  do  not  think  that  the  matter  of 
acclimation  has  anything  to  do  with  it, 
though  I  think  that  neither  of  those  vines 
should  be  planted  in  cold,  damp  climates. 

Here  the  Convention  took  a   recess  until 
eight  o'clock  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  8  o'clock, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  President  Mcln- 
tyre,  who  said  : 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  I 
have  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Crabb,  which  I  will  read,  well  knowing,  as 
we  all  know,  that  whatever  comes  from  his 
pen  is  full  of  matter  for  consideration,  and  is 
apt  to  be  to  the  point 

He  writes,  in  addition  to  it,  a  note,  from 
which  I  extract  ;  "I  could  not  get  time  to 
write  a  well  connected  article,  and  send  you 
a  little  brief  which  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  out  some  more  thought  on  some 
one  of  the  items  mentioned.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  attend  ;  would  like  to  very  much,  as 
it  must  be  really  very  interesting,  regardless 
of  the  special  pleasure  of  meeting  so  many 
of  the  wine  men  of  the  State.  Hoping  that 
harmony  and  good  will  may  prevail,  I  re- 
main, yours  truly,  H.  W.  Crabb." 

The  President  then  read  the  paper  by  H. 
W.  Crabb,  on 

THE  HANDLING  OF  YOUNG  WINES  IN  THE 
CELLAR. 

Oakville,  March  5,  1887. 

Mr.  President:  The  grape  is  the  noblest 
of  all  fruits,  and  the  products  of  its  juice 
have  been  justly  praised  in  song  and  verse. 

Young  wine  is  continually  undergoing 
changes,  and  like  a  child,  requires  careful 
nursing,  and  like  the  price  of  liberty,  de- 
mands eternal  vigilance. 

If  neglected,  it  is  as  prone  to  go  wrong  as 
the  spark  is  to  ascend  upward. 

1.  Everything  about  the  cellar  should  be 
kept  clean  and  sweet. 

2.  The  wine  in  tanks  should  be  filled  up 
once  a  week. 

3.  Young  wines  in  warm  cellars  should 
be  racked  every  two  months,  commencing 
with  the  middle  of  December. 


4.  White  wines  that  are  cloudy  at  the 
time  of  the  second  racking  should  be  clarified 
with  one  pound  of  gelatine,  first  sulphuring 
the  tankf  strongly 

5.  Rack  them  off  the  finings  in  ten  or 
twelve  days. 

6.  If  after  four  days  any  of  the  wines 
have  not  commenced  to  clear,  rack  them  off 
and  repeat  the  operation. 

7.  Wines  will  ripen  faster  in  puncheons 
than  in  tanks. 

8.  Dry  wines  should  contain  twelve  per 
cent,  of  alcohol. 

9.  Sauterne  wines  should  contain  fourteen 
per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

10.  Wines  that  are  viscid  require  tannin 
at  clarification. 

11.  Red  wines  need  racking  as  often  as 
white,  and  without  sulphur. 

12.  When  cloudy,  clarify  them  with  egg 
albumen  instead  of  gelatine,  using  one  pound 
to  the  1000  gals. 

13.  If  any  fail  to  clear  in  four  days,  re- 
peat the  operation. 

14.  When  clear  put  those  that  are  sweet- 
ish in  puncheons. 

15.  Rack  sweet  fortified  wines  four  times 
the  first  year.  They  should  contain  twenty 
per  cent,  alcohol. 

16.  Filtering  machines  should  only  be 
used  on  wines  for  immediate  consumption. 

17.  Pasteurizing  is  the  best  method  of 
treating  stubborn  wines. 

18.  Mousiness  in  red  wine  comes  from 
decomposition  of  the  lees,  by  neglect  of  rack- 
ing often  enough. 

19.  Wines  are  unstable  as  long  as  they 
contain  any  foreign  matter,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  freed  from  it  the  better,  and  the 
more  certain  and  rapid  will  be  their  develop- 
ment afterward. 

20.  Every  man,  if  possible,  should  be  his 
own  cellarman. 

21.  That  6x6  tanks  are  the  most  practical 
'   shaped  cooperage  for  the  handling  of  young 

wines. 

The  President.  —  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  one  who  needs  no  introduction 
to  you,  and  who  will  address  you  at  this 
time,  the  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  M.  M.  Estee  —  Mr.  President,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen. —  I  confess  I  am  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  delivering  an  address  where 
I  confine  myself  entirely  to  my  notes ;  but  I 
am  somewhat  like  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew 
once,  who  was  apologizing  for  making  a 
long  speech,  and  he  said  he  really  did  not 
have  the  time  to  make  a  short  one.  So  I  took 
occasion  to  dictate  to  our  shorthand  report- 
er what  I  thought  on  the  subject  upon  which 
I  propose  to  address  you,  as  the  directory  of 
the  Convention  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
shorthand  reporter,  and  as  the  shorthand  re- 
porter was  a  friend  of  mine.  Then  I  had  it 
printed,  so  as  to  save  the  expense  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  funds  of  my  young  friend  here, 
who  handles  a  very  facile  pencil,  and  I  will 
read  it  to  you,  if  you  will  bear  with  me. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident and  friends,  as  saying  that  all  I  shall 
say  here  is,  either  the  best  that  can  be  said, 
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or  that  the  ideas  therein  enunciated  are  the 
best  on  any  given  point.  I  only  give  my 
experience,  and  what  I  have  learned  in  the 
little  time  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  grape 
culture.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  say  a 
little  time,  for  I  have  been  engaged  in  rais- 
ing grapes  a  number  of  years  ;  but  perhaps 
more  properly,  in  the  little  attention  I  have 
given  to  the  subject. 

In  most  grape-growing  and  wine-produc- 
ing countries,  the  production  of  wine  is  the 
only  problem  that  the  wine-maker  has  to 
contend  with  ;  the  market  is  already  estab- 
lished. Indeed,  in  European  countries,  as 
well  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  cheap 
wine  is  sold  at  home.  France  consumes 
more  than  is  made  there,  and  Spain  consumes 
a  very  large  portion  of  its  wine  product. 
France  and  England  together  have  a  market 
for  the  surplus.  Italy  exports  a  comparative- 
ly small  portion  of  her  wines,  and  that  goes 
to  her  immediate  neighbors.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  all  these  countries  the  home  market 
is  principally  relied  on  by  the  producers.  Of 
course,  I  except  French  champagne,  which 
goes  all  over  the  world.  The  Europeans  drink 
the  wine  that  is  too  light  for  trant»portation, 
and  too  poor  for  them  to  sell.  They  send 
their  marketable  product  abroad  ;  and  while 
some  of  the  very  best  wine  made  there  is 
kept  at  home,  it  is  only  for  the  special  uses 
of  titled  and  wealthy  people.  This  has  been 
the  universal  custom  in  the  great  wine-pro- 
ducing countries  for  many  years.  It  is  true 
that  some  wine-drinking  people  make  none, 
like  the  English  ;  but  the  English,  like  other 
European  nations,  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
the  French  clarets  and  sauternes,  German 
Hock  and  Riesling,  the  Spanish  Sherry,  Port 
and  Madeira.  They  have  acquired  a  taste 
for  these  because  they  have  drank  no  other, 
and  because  they  are  really  good.  Indeed, 
the  most  of  the  foreign  wines  imported  into 
the  United  States  are  exceedingly  palatable. 
The  most  inferior  quality  has  never  been 
brought  here.  The  result  is  that  Americans 
who  drink  wine  at  all,  drink  good  wine — or 
at  least  they  intend  to  ;  and  while  they  want 
to  get  it  cheap,  yet  they  prefer  to  have  it  good 
rather  than  cheap. 

The  position  of  California  is  very  different 
from  any  other  grape-growing  country. 
Though  possessing  the  best  soil  and  the  best 
climate  for  that  purpose,  yet  we  are  so  remote 
from  the  great  populous  centers  that  we  must 
have  something  good  to  sell,  or  something 
good  to  sell  in  the  way  of  wines,  else  we  can- 
not compete  with  those  who  produce  good 
and  cheap  wines  nearer  the  market.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  time 
when  the  Pacific  Coast  consumed  more  than 
six  or  seven  million  gallons  of  wine  a  year. 
Hence  our  home  demand  is  very  limited  ;  and 
if  we  seek  distant  and  foreign  conntries  as  a 
market  for  our  product,  we  must  make  an 
article  that  the  people  of  those  countries 
like,  and  that  they  will  be  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for.  We  must  also  make  a  wine 
that  will  pay  for  shipping  long  distances, 
and  which  will  bear  such  shipment  without 
injury.     Indeed,  we  have  to  study  not  only 


what  we  can  best  produce  here,  but  what  the 
consumer  likes  best  there.  I  am  aware  that 
we  cannot  change  our  vineyards  in  a  day, 
merely  to  suit  the  market  of  the  world  ;  this 
would  be  impossible.  Some  of  them  need  no 
change  of  varieties  ;  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
make  a  wine  because  it  suits  us,  when,  in 
fact,  it  does  not  suit  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  are  two  objects  in  view  :  one  to  make 
a  good  quality,  and  the  other  to  find  a  mar- 
ket for  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  con  - 
cern  to  the  grape-growers  and  wine-makers 
of  this  State  to  accomplish  both  these  pur- 
poses. Those  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  drinking  European  wines — and  it 
must  be  recollected  that,  until  recently,  Eu- 
rope was  the  only  place  that  produced  wine 
in  any  considerable  amount — will  seek  the 
same  kind  now,  whether  it  come  from  Cali- 
fornia or  elsewhere.  Ours  must  be  better  or 
cheaper,  or  both,  to  induce  even  American 
consumers  to  drink  it.  In  a  word  :  we  have 
to  be  imitators,  not  original  inventors  ;  for 
the  wine  we  make  must  suit  the  consumer  or 
he  will  not  buy  it.  It  is  a  question  of  taste 
as  well  as  of  quality  ;  and  this  taste  was 
formed  long  before  vineyards  were  thought 
of  in  California.  It  is  thus  evident  that  Cal- 
ifornia wine,  even  if  it  equals  or  surpasses 
the  European,  has  to  fight  its  way  into  pub- 
lic favor.  It  has  been  doing  this  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  with  some  success  and  with 
some  failures — always  with  success  when  we 
made  a  good  wine,  and  always  a  failure  when 
we  did  not. 

It  is  true  that  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion materially  affects  our  industry,  for  the 
usual  cost  of  transporting  wines  East,  includ- 
ing drayage,  is  on  an  average  from  three  to 
twelve  cents  a  gallon.  Add  to  this  cooper- 
age, six  cents  a  gallon,  making  in  all  from 
ten  to  eighteen  cents  a  gallon,  as  the  actual 
cost  of  removing  wines  from  our  cellars  to 
an  Eastern  or  European  market.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  our  wines 
will  not  bear  transportation.  And  the  rea- 
son is  not  due  solely  to  bad  handling  of  the 
wine,  but  to  inferior  varieties  of  grapes  from 
which  it  is  made.  And  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  planting  the  b«st  European  va- 
rieties of  grapes  ;  for  as  a  rule  the  wine  made 
from  them  will  improve  by  age,  and  will 
bear  transportation.  Indeed,  our  future 
success  will  depend  largely  on  the  keep- 
ing qualities  of  our  wine.  In  a  word,  wines 
to  ship  from  California  East  or  to  Europe 
should  be  first-class,  thoroughly  ripe,  in 
prime  order,  of  ample  age,  and  which  will 
command  a  good  price  when  they  arrive 
there.  An  inferior  article,  as  a  rule,  sent  to 
these  distant  markets  not  only  destroys  the 
reputation  of  all  our  product,  but  pays  little 
or  no  profit  to  the  producer.  They  can 
make  poor  wine  anywhere  where  grapes  are 
grown,  just  as  cheap  as  we  can  here,  not 
considering  the  question  of  cooperage  and 
transportation.  Indeed,  the  same  handling, 
the  same  cooperage,  the  same  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  required  to  be  done  and  to  be 
borne  with  the  very  lowest  as  with  the  very 
highest  grades  of  wine.   There  is  yet  another 
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argument  in  favor  of  the  making  of  the  best 
by  the  producers  of  this  State.  Good  wines 
sell  the  quickest.  A  fine  article  of  anything 
always  finds  a  market  sooner  than  an  inferior 
one,  and  when  we  make  a  great  deal  of  first- 
class  wine  the  buyer  will  come  to  us.  There 
is  very  little  good  old  wine  in  this  State  to- 
day, but  there  is  a  large  amount  of  very  fine 
young  wine,  but  young  wine  is  uot  market- 
able. 

Owing  to  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  soil  in  many  of  the  old  grape-growing 
districts  of  Europe,  the  spread  of  phylloxera, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  the  sup- 
ply of  really  good  wine  from  those  countries 
has  largely  decreased  within  the  last  few 
years.  In  France  the  production  is  only  one- 
third  what  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
For  instance,  in  1875  the  vintage  of  France 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  1,500,- 
000,000  gallons,  and  France  then  exported 
fourteen  times  the  amount  of  wine  that  she 
imported,  while  the  whole  wine  crop  of  1886 
only  aggregated  553,000,000  of  gallons,  and 
in  1886  the  imports  of  wine  into  France  were 
about  four  times  as  much  as  were  her  exports. 
There  can  be  no  more  propitious  time  for 
California  to  enter  into  the  field  of  competi- 
tion in  the  great  wine  industry  than  now. 
The  unsurpassed  salubrity  of  our  climate, 
the  adaptability  of  our  soil  to  grape  culture, 
the  certainty  of  the  future  of  this  business, 
must  soon  give  it  an  impetus  never  before 
experienced.  California  is  conspicuously 
and  naturally  a  wine-producing  country. 
We  only  have  to  make  the  best,  to  get  the 
best  price  for  it.  "We  must  deserve  success, 
and  it  will  come  to  us.  Unless  we  produce 
much  that  is  good,  or  first-class,  we  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  other  countries  that 
do,  for  the  competition  of  trade  has  no  friend- 
ships. The  buyer  goes  where  he  can  get  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  price.  Wine  being 
a  luxury,  the  best  will  always  find  a  market 
when  inferior  wines  will  not  sell  at  any 
price.  Grape  culture,  even  in  California,  is 
not  a  mere  sentiment.  It  must  be  a  mon^y- 
making  business,  or  we  cannot  follow  it. 
The  mass  of  our  grape-growers  and  wine- 
makers  in  this  State  are  poor  men.  Like 
the  pioneers  in  any  country  or  in  any  bus- 
iness, they  have  to  blaze  the  trees  along  the 
road  that  future  commerce  is  bound  to  travel . 
We  have  already  commenced  to  do  what  the 
next  generation  will  profit  by  to  a  marvel- 
ous extent.  The  real  question  is,  Shall  we 
prosper  by  it  ? 

In  order  to  make  this  new  business  pay, 
we  must  know  what  we  can  best  produce  in 
different  localities  of  the  State,  what  grapes 
are  the  best  to  plant,  and  where  they  should 
be  planted.  We  must  know  how  to  make 
wine,  and  how  to  handle  it  after  it  is  made. 
We  should  know  how  to  blend  it,  so  it  will 
reach  a  market  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will 
command  sale,  for  blending  is  one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  successful  wine-making.  By 
"  blending  "  I  do  not  mean  "  drugging  "  the 
wine  ;  I  mean  mixing  two  or  more  kinds  of 
pure  wine  together  to  produce  an  article  bet- 
ter than  either  would  be  if  left  separate.  We 


must  learn  also  that  a  knowledge  of  grape- 
growing  and  wine-making  does  not  come  by 
intuition.  And  while  it  is  true  that  no  two 
men  agree  on  all  points  relative  to  either, 
yet  the  average  judgment  of  the  most 
thoughtful  men  engaged  in  these  pursuits 
can  be  successfully  imitated  by  every  new 
beginner.  This  average  judgment  is  what 
we  are  aiming  at. 

The  first  step  in  making  good  wine  is  to 
plant  the  best  varieties  of  grapes,  for  good 
wine  cannot  be  produced  from  inferior  vari- 
eties. I  am  not  advising  the  digging  up  of 
present  vineyards,  or  even  curtailing  their 
production,  nor  would  I  in  a  day  try  to  rev- 
olutionize the  present  system  of  grape-grow- 
ing or  wine-making  in  California  ;  for  I  be- 
lieve most  all  of  the  leading  vineyards  have 
some  of  the  very  best  varieties  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  wine  that  ought  to  be  made  in 
those  localities.  But  what  I  would  suggest 
is,  that  we  should  see  to  it  that  in  the  future 
we  plant  none  but  the  best  vines,  and  that 
while  the  change  should  be  gradual,  yet 
there  should  be  a  change  if  one  is  needed, 
and  always  for  the  better. 

As  to  the  varieties  of  grape  to  be  planted, 
this  depends  entirely  on  locality  and  the  kind 
of  wine  that  we  wish  to  make.  Every  per- 
son who  has  tasted  the  wines  here  exhibited, 
must  note  what  long  strides  we  have  already 
made  in  the  character  of  the  wine  produced 
by  us.  Every  succeeding  year  shows  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  industry,  and 
this  improvement  is  being  made  because  of 
two  reasons  :  first,  because  we  are  introduc- 
ing the  best  varieties  of  grapes  ;  and  second, 
because  we  are  learning  to  make  wine,  and 
how  to  handle  it  in  our  cellars  after  it  is 
made.  It  is  indeed  a  happy  circumstance 
that  we  had  no  previous  bad  training  to  un- 
learn at  the  beginning.  Being  beginners, 
we  commenced  by  trying  to  learn  what  oth- 
er people  knew . 

THE  FIRST   AMONG  CLARET  GRAPES  IS 

The  Cabernet-Sauvignon.  It  makes  a 
light  rich  claret,  the  best  that  can  be  made, 
and  the  best  the  world  has  ever  producd.  It 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  others,  and  is  con- 
spicuously the  noble  vine  of  France.  Guy- 
ot,  in  volume  one,  on  page  455,  of  his  famous 
work  on  "  Des  Vignobles  de  France,"  uses 
the  following  language  : 

"  The  vine  of  the  Medoc,  above  every  and 
all  others,  is  the  Cabernet-Sauvignon .  It  is 
called  Sauvignon  because  it  resembles  great- 
ly the  Sauvignon-blanc  by  the  leaves  and  by 
the  wood,  and  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  color  of  the  grapes  to  distinguish 
them.  It  is  the  most  productive,  the  best, 
and  the  least  affected  by  frost,  of  all  the  fine 
black  grapes.  It  is  very  regular  in  its 
growth." 

Says  the  same  author  :  ' '  The  Franc-Caber- 
net, the  Verdot,  the  Merlot,  and  the  Malbec 
— these  almost  complete  the  list  of  the  fa- 
mous varieties  of  the  Medoc." 

The  wine  from  the  Cabernet-Sauvignon 
grape  is  rarely  used,  except  as  a  blend;  but 
it  is  so  very  characteristic,  and  combines  at 
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once  body,  high  vinosity,  and  a  delicacy  of 
taste,  which  for  many  year9  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  From  this 
grape,  largely,  the  Chateau  Lafite  and 
Chateau  Margeau  wine  is  made. 

To  return  to  our  own  State,  we  have  seen, 
by  the  exhibits  presented  today,  and  by  our 
own  experience,  the  character  of  the  wine 
this  grape  produces  ;  and  by  this  result  we 
can  be  guided  in  the  future.  Within  the 
past  five  years,  we  have  introduced  it  very 
extensively  into  our  vineyards,  and  in  the 
near  future  the  wine  from  ifc  will  fill  a  large 
place  in  the  wine  production  of  California. 

The  Cabernet-Franc,  the  Merlot,  the  Ver- 
dot,  and  the  Malbec  de  Bordeaux,  though  less 
conspicuous  among  the  noble  vines  of  France, 
are  remarkably  fine  grapes  for  wine,  and 
some  of  which  form  the  blends  of  which  the 
Cabernet-Sauvignon  is  a  chief  factor.  Taken 
altogether,  these  grapes  produce  the  best 
claret  made  in  the  world  ;  and  what  adds  to 
the  value  of  these  grapes  is,  that  they  will 
prosper  in  almost  any  part  of  the  State, 
though  it  would  seem  the  Coast  counties  are 
especially  adapted  to  them. 

I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  say  that 
the  Cabernet-Sauvignon,  the  Cabernet-Franc, 
and  the  Merlot,  will  not  do  equally  well  at 
Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  and  in  the  foot-hills  of 
California ;  but  as  the  Bordeaux  wine,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  light  table  Claret,  I  assume  that 
the  Coast  counties  are  the  most  favored  lo- 
calities for  their  growth. 

OUR   WHITE  WINE  IS    EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD. 

We  have  in  the  past  been  more  fortunate 
with  our  white  wine  varieties  than  with  the 
red,  for  from  our  earliest  experience  we  had 
some  of  the  very  best  known  varieties  of  white 
grapes.  For  a  very  rich,  delicious  white 
wine,  the  Semilon,  Sauvignon-blanc,  Sau- 
vignon-vert,  the  entire  Riesling  family,  and 
the  Chasselas,  are  eminently  suited  to  a  large 
part  of  the  grape-growing  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia. Indeed,  I  would  recommend  the 
planting  of  all  these  varieties  wherever  the 
soil  and  the  climate  are  adapted  to  the  mak- 
ing of  light,  table,  white  wine.  The  Burger, 
in  some  localities,  makes  a  good,  light  table 
wine  also. 

SWEET  WINES 
Will,  however,  soon  come  up  to,  if  they  do 
not  far  surpass,  the  other  wine  productions 
of  the  State.  Sherry,  Port,  Burgundy,  Ma- 
deira, Angelica  and  Muscatel  are  chief 
among  the  sweet  wines,  and  can  be  produced 
in  this  State  in  great  abundance  and  of  the 
iinest  quality.  These  wines,  when  well 
made  and  properly  aged,  have  the  advantage 
of  having  the  world  for  a  market.  They  can 
be  transported  anywhere,  by  land  or  sea, 
with  safety,  and  no  doubt  will  improve  by 
such  transportation.  They  have  ready  sale 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern  States.  Those 
parts  of  our  State  which  are  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  production  of  these  wines  are  the 
southern  counties,  Fresno,  and  the  great  in- 
land plains,  the  foothills,  and,  indeed,  every- 
where where  the  heat  is  greater  than  in  the 
ooast  counties,  and  hence  where   the  grape 


produces  a  much  larger  amount  of  sugar,  and 
the  wine  therefore  is  higher  in  alcoholic 
strength.  But  even  these  wines  should  be 
made  from  grapes  which  the  best  experience 
shows  are  most  adapted  to  these  purposes; 
Without  attempting  to  name  all  the  best  va- 
rieties, and  without  claiming  to  know  all 
the  best,  yet  I  shall  venture  to  name  some 
varieties  about  which  there  will  be  little  q  ues- 
tion. 

For  the  production  of  Sherry,  the  Pedro 
Ximenes  and  the  Palomino  are  recognized 
as  typical  Sherry  grapes .  They  are  not  the 
only  ones,  but  they  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
Sherry  grape  family.  We  have  both  vari- 
eties here,  and  both  are  fair  producers.  The 
quality  of  the  Sherry  made  from  them  is  sim- 
ply superb.  I  am  aware  that  very  good 
Sherry  can  be  made  from  many  other  vari- 
eties, the  Mission  among  them ;  but  of  the 
two  mentioned^there  can  be  no  question.  In 
the  making  of  Port  wine,  we  are  still  more 
fortunate.  The  Trousseau,  which  is  known 
as  one  of  the  best  grapes  for  Port  wine,  is 
now  very  largely  cultivated  in  many  of  the 
leading  vineyards  of  Southern  and  Central 
California.  Governor  Stanford  has  at  Vina 
over  four  hundred  acres  of  this  grape  alone, 
from  which,  I  am  persuaded,  the  finest  Port 
wine  can  be  made.  The  Pinot  grape,  the 
Black  Burgundy,  and  many  other  varieties 
not  now  in  mind,  produce  the  most  excellent 
Burgundy,  and  when  properly  aged  will 
make  as  good  wine  as  can  be  made  in  France. 
It  ought  to  be  stated  that  nearly  all  of  the 
finer  varieties  of  grapes  are  small  bearers. 
The  Cabernet-Sauvignon  will  not  average  to 
produce  more  than  two  to  two  and  one-half 
tons  to  the  acre,  but  it  is  a  thrifty  grower 
and  a  regular  bearer.  This  vine  is  possibly 
the  shyest  bearer  of  what  is  known  as  the 
noble  vines  of  France,  but  the  wine  made 
from  it  is  so  superior  that  the  value  of  the 
product  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
Zinfandel  and  other  second-rate'grapes,  which 
produce  nearly  or  quite  double  the  amount. 

GRAPE   BRANDY 

Will  soon  figure  largely  in  the  financial  suc- 
cesses of  our  vineyards,  and  it  can  be  made 
from  any  grape  grown ;  but  there  are  a  few 
varieties  which,  speaking  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, are  conspicuously  favorite  grapes 
for  that  purpose.  The  Folle  Blanche,  the 
Burger,  West's  Prolific,  and  the  Riesling  cer- 
tainly make  fine  brandy.  As  a  necessary  part 
of  this  industry,  and  a  most  necessary  means 
of  protecting  it,  brandy-making  should  not 
be  neglected,  for  should  our  wine  decrease 
in  value  to  such  a  low  figure  that  we  cannot 
transport  it  to  a  distant  market  and  get  any 
considerable  price  for  it,  we  have  this  cer- 
tainty that  we  can  work  up  our  inferior 
wines  into  brandy,  which  always  commands 
sale  at  some  price.  And  brandy  improves 
with  age,  and  can  be  transported  anywhere 
and  to  any  market. 

The  Southern  counties — Fresno  and  the 
great  plains  of  California,  including  the 
foothills,  Vina  and  many  localities  not  nam- 
ed, in  which    localities  the  grape  carries  a 
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large  amount  of  sugar — will  be  the  future 
brandy-producing  localities  of  this  State. 
The  coast  counties,  although  making  a  fine 
brandy,  cannot  compete  with  those  other  sec- 
tions where  the  grapes  are  so  much  sweeter. 
Of  wine-making,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  question  of  variety  of  grapes  is  not  the 
only  serious  one. 

VINEYARDS    SHOULD     BE     PLANTED     IN    FA- 
VORED  LOCALITIES. 

All  land  is  not  suited  to  grape  culture. 
Rich  bottom  lands  never  will  make  a  fine, 
high  type  of  wine.  Gravelly  soil,  light  land, 
thougn  not  too  thin,  and  hill  lands,  are  most 
eminently  suited  for  the  culture  of  the  grape 
for  wine,  the  object  not  being  the  production 
of  enormously  large  crops,  but  of  very  fine 
grapes  for  wine. 

For  the  last  ten  years  our  vineyards  have 
been  gradually  climbing  up  the  hills.  The 
first  vineyards  planted  in  this  State  were 
planted  on  bottom  land,  doubtless  because  it 
was  then  supposed  that  the  bottom  land  was 
the  only  place  where  grapes  would  grow  ; 
but  more  recently  every  thoughtful  vineyard - 
ist  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  hill  lands 
are  conspicuously  the  best  lands  for  the  pro- 
duction of  at  least  a  high  type  of  light  wine. 
For  the  making  of  sweet  wines  and  brandies, 
the  reverse  of  that  rule  may  be  possible, 
though  I  don't  think  so.  In  this  paper  I 
will  not  attempt  to  trench  upon  the  ground 
which  others  intend  to  occupy,  by  referring 
even  indirectly  to  the  manner  of  working 
\rp  the  grape  into  wine,  but  I  desire  to  say  a 
word  about 

THE   PICKING   OF   GRAPES. 

No  wine  can  have  a  high,  rich  flavor  that 
is  not  made  from  a  rich  grape.  Green  grapes 
will  ferment  more  readily  than  very  ripe 
grapes,  but,  with  shallow  fermenting  tanks, 
frequent  stirring  or  aeration,  letting  the 
grapes  cool  after  picking,  when  the  weather 
is  excessiv-ely  hot,  and  adopting  other  means 
well  known  to  the  wine-maker,  there  will  be 
very  little  trouble  in  successfully  fermenting 
any  grapes,  however  ripe  they  may  be. 

Indeed.,  a  wine  grape  should  not  only  be 
ripe,  but,  as  we  say  of  an  apple,  mellow. 
Most  of  our  harsh  wines  are  made  from  un- 
ripe grapes.  The  stems  on  the  bunches 
should  be  black  and  dead  where  they  join  on 
to  the  vines,  if  fully  ripe.  The  apple,  peach, 
or  pear  is  not  rich  or  fruity  until  mellow,  al- 
though the  fruit  be  ripe  and  the  color  per- 
fect. With  all  of  the  finer  varieties  of 
grapes,  the  berry  should  commence  to  wrin- 
kle or  be  ready  to  do  so  when  picked,  and  in 
order  to  pick  the  grapes  at  the  right  time,  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  going  over  the 
vineyard  twice,  even  in  picking  the  first 
crop,  so  that  none  but  ripe  bunches  will  be 
gathered,  In  hot  weather  the  grapes  should 
remain  in  the  boxes  over  night ;  indeed,  it  is 
better  in  all  weathers,  as  the  grapes  seem  to 
acquire  richness  by  remaining  a  time  after 
being  gathered,  before  putting  them  into  the 
fermenting  tanks.  But  in  very  hot  weather 
this  should  be  done,  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the 
excessive  heat ;  that  is,  to  keep  the  must  from 


too  quick  and  too  rapid  fermentation  at  the 
commencement.  I.  have  found  that  during 
the  vintage  we  are  too  fearful  of  rain.  We 
hurry  through  as  though  the  whole  aim  was 
to  have  the  work  done  quickly  rather  than 
have  it  done  well.  With  white  grapes  it  is 
impossible,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  them 
too  ripe,  at  least  in  any  of  the  coast  counties; 
and  especially  such  varieties  as  the  Burger, 
the  Golden  Chas3elas,  the  Palomino,  the  Ries- 
ling, etc.  The  mistake  is  in  thinking  that 
grapes  are  ripe  when  they  carry  enough 
sugar.  I  have  seen  grapes  entirely  unfit  for 
wine,  although  carrying  21  of  sugar.  For 
be  it  known,  grape  spirits  or  alcohol,  is  not 
the  only,  nor  indeed  the  chief,  requisite  of  a 
fine  wine.  Alcohol  or  grape  spirits  and 
water  will  not  make  wine.  There  must  be 
combined  color,  bouquet,  and  all  the  higher 
essences  which  go  to  mark  out  the  difference 
between  a  fine,  high-type  wine  and  any  oth- 
er liquid.  And  these  characteristics  appear 
alone  from  fully  ripened  grapes.  That  most 
of  us  in  the  past  have  done  differently  from 
this,  is  true ;  that  we  thought  we  were  doing 
right  when  we  did  this,  is  true  ;  but  we  will 
find  in  the  end  that  the  school  of  experience 
is  a  good  one,  and  that  our  grapes  should  be 
thoroughly  ripe,  if  we  would  make  a  fine 
wine  from  them. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  future  of  our  wine  indus- 
try rests  in  the  profitable  making  of  our  in- 
ferior wines  into  brandy.  To  do  this,  the  in- 
ternal revenue  on  grape  spirits  ought  not  to 
exceed  40  cents  a  gallon.  I  don't  know 
when  this  change  will  be  made,  if  ever,  but 
I  do  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
interests  of  this  industry.  Then  the  produc- 
er could  obtain,  net,  say  from  90  cents  to 
$1.50  a  gallon  for  his  brandy  when  it  is  new. 
This  will  pay  him  ;  and  it  will  get  rid  of  a 
large  amount  of  inferior  wines  by  producing 
a  superior  brandy,  which  will  command  at 
least  a  reasonable  sale.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  a  vineyard  that  does  not  produce  some 
inferior  wines.  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that  to  ship  such  wine  away  is  alike  unprofit- 
able and  unwise.  It  is  certainly  unwise, 
because  it  will  stamp  all  our  wines  as  second 
or  third  class  ;  and  as  we  are  now  making 
our  reputation,  that  reputation  will  be  good 
or  bad  according  to  the  character  of  the  wine 
that  we  send  abroad.  An  inferior  article 
will  never  make  for  us  a  market,  or  keep  one 
that  is  already  made  ;  for  at  best  a  market  is 
the  result  of  reputation .  What  sort  of  a  repu- 
tation would  California  wine  have  if  the  poor- 
est qualities  alone  were  sent  abroad  ?  Think 
of  it.  Could  we  sell  our  most  inferior  flour, 
our  poorest  butter,  our  second  or  third  rate 
raisins,  our  inferior  olive  oil,  or  fruits,  and 
still  maintain  the  character  of  these  pro- 
ducts V  I  think  not.  The  aim  of  people 
engag  -d  in  these  industries  has  always  been 
to  send  abroad  some  of  the  best  they  produce, 
to  show  to  the  world  what  we  could  best  do. 

Confidence  is  the  result  of  fair  dealing,  and 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  pursuits,  it  is  business 
sense  to  be  honest.  Wine  should  be  what  it 
purports  to  be.     Deception  in  the  wine  busi- 
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ness  is  as  much  a  fraud  as  in  anything  else. 
Indeed,  our  success  will  depend  upon  our 
reputation  for  honesty,  and  no  amount  of 
evasion  or  prevarication  will,  in  the  long 
run,  be  of  benefit  to  us.  Whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  no  excuse  for  us 
that  some  other  people  drug  their  wines,  or 
make  inferior  qualities.  We  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  industry,  that  will  be- 
come greatly  and  vastly  more  important  as 
the  time  passes,  or  it  will  fall  into  decay,  de- 
pending largely  upon  what  we  ourselves  do. 
In  the  past,  the  producers  of  California  have 
not  been  free  from  fault,  although  their 
wines,  when  made,  have  been  pure.  The 
blame  for  low  prices  does  not  all  rest  upon 
the  merchants.  In  fact,  the  first  great  fault 
is  with  the  producer.  He  should  make  good 
wine.  If  he  does  not,  he  cannot  complain  of 
low  prices.  He  must  plant  good  grapes  to  do 
this.  But  I  must  admit  that  we  are  just 
learning  what  grapes  we  ought  to  plant.  He 
should  be  able  to  handle  his  wine  in  the  cel- 
lar properly  ;  and  this  is  an  intricate  and 
most  delicate  business.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  study.  He  should  every  year  age 
some  of  his  own  wine.  Most  of  us  are  too 
poor  for  this,  yet  we  ought  to  do  it.  We 
have  been  unable  thus  far  to  hold  our  wines 
for  that  purpase.  Indeed,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  hold  our  wines  until  they  are  fairly 
ripened.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted we  have  gone  into  market  with  wines 
unfit  for  the  market ;  like  a  farmer  attempt- 
ing to  sell  his  growing  grain,  instead  of 
waiting  until  it  was  ripened  and  threshed. 
We  cannot  expect  therefore  to  get  marketable 
prices  for  an  unmarketable  product.  The 
newness  of  this  business  and  our  own  ne- 
cessity have  compelled  us  to  do  this.  These 
are  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  producer  in 
this  State,  but  they  are  mistakes  which, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
surround  us,  we  have  been  unable  thus  far 
to  fully  remedy. 

And,  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  well  for 
us  to  realize  that  the  wine  merchants  are  not 
in  fault  for  the  character  of  the  wine  that  we 
make.  They  are  only  to  blame  when  they 
change  the  pure  wine  we  sell  them  to  an  im- 
pure article,  and  this  is  not  done  by  all  mer- 
chants, nor  indeed  by  the  majority  of  them. 
Let  me  say,  we  cannot  over-estimate  the 
moral  effect  of  the  "  Pure  Wine  "  bill  just 
passed  by  the  Legislature.  If  that  law  be 
honestly  and  firmly  enforced,  the  conscien- 
tious wine-merchant  will  drive  out  of  the 
market  all  of  the  adulterators. 

Producers  and  merchants  are  alike  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  the  fair  fame  of  Califor- 
nia wine,  and  every  one  of  them  who  is  honest, 
is  therefore  opposed  to  even  the  slightest 
adulterations  ;  for  no  standard  is  too  high 
which  demands  absolute  purity  in  wine  ;  no 
more  than  in  butter,  or  milk,  or  fruit,  or 
flour.  I  am  not  unaware  that  all  wines  can- 
not be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  of  the  same 
grade,  because  different  types  of  wines  nec- 
cessarily  are  made  in  different  localities  and 
from  different  grapes.  But  wine,  to  be  cheap, 
need  not  be  impure.     The  value  of  our  wine 


depends  largely  on  supply  and  demand,  and 
on  what  type  of  wine  we  make.  In  order  to 
have  a  demand  for  our  wine,  the  world  must 
believe  that  it  is  not  only  pure,  but  that  we 
have  some  first  class  wines.  We  cannot  make 
this  business  of  grape-growing  and  wine-mak- 
ing a  success  unless  we,  as  individuals,  suc- 
ceed by  making  the  very  best  that  can  be 
made.  Already  the  strife  to  move  ahead 
rapidly  has  inspired  an  earnest  and  an  hon- 
orable competition  among  our  own  people  ; 
and  as  new  men  have  embarked  in  this  pur- 
suit, and  new  channels  of  trade  are  sought 
for  and  new  experience  developed,  some  ascer- 
bities  have  of  necessity  arisen  among  those 
who  are  earnestly  striving  to  attain  a  com- 
mon purpose  ;  but  even  these  differences  have 
only  marked  out  in  more  vivid  lines  the 
caurse  we  should  follow,  and  have  given  ad- 
ditional interest  to  an  industry  which  re- 
quires the  most  patient  and  intelligent  ac- 
tion.    (Applause.) 

The  President. — Discussion  upon  any  point 
suggested  by  the  paper  of  Mr.  Crabb,  or  in 
the  address  of  Mr.  Estee,  is  now  in  order, 
and  following  the  line  of  the  programme. 
Allow  me  one  single  word  in  relation  to 
the  speakers.  There  are  so  many  of  you  who 
are  strangers  to  me  personally,  that  if  I  am 
obliged  to  ask  for  your  names,  in  order  that 
the  shorthand  reporter  may  get  it  down  cor- 
rectly, you  will  bear  with  me. 

Ms.  Sehell. — I  would  like  to  inquire  wheth- 
er that  address  of  Mr.  Estee's  is  to  be  printed 
and  circulated,  as  I  would  like  to  have  at 
least  twenty-five  or  fifty  copies  of  it. 

Mr.  President. — It  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Sehell. — Will  it  be  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form  ? 

The  President.— It  will. 

Mr.  Sehell. — I  would  like  to  have  twenty- 
five  copies,  at  least,  and  whatever  it  will  cost 
I  am  willing  to  pay.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
able  document,  and  will  do  the  interests  of 
California  good.  I  want  to  circulate  it  among 
my  eastern  friends. 

The  President. — Is  there  any  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Estee. — I  might  state,  Mr.  President, 
as  some  of  our  friends  have  not  been  in  at- 
tendance upon  our  former  conventions,  that 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  put  every  speaker 
on  the  rack.  After  he  has  given  his  views, 
he  is  questioned  by  the  audience.  Mr.  Crabb 
is  not  here,  but  I  presume  the  President  will 
take  the  brunt  of  answering  any  questions 
that  may  be  asked. 

The  President. — Mr.  Crabb,  in  his  paper 
this  evening,  dilates  on  one  point,  on  which 
I  fear  I  was  misunderstood  today,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sulphuring  wines.  You  note,  in  his 
paper,  he  says,  under  certain  circumstances 
white  wine  should  be  sulphured  ;  that  is, 
wines  that  are  not  clear  very  soon  after  be- 
ing made  should  be  sulphured  heavily.  He 
also  states  that  under  certain  other  conditions 
red  wines  should  not  be  sulphured,  or  the 
packages  into  which  the  racking  is  done.  This 
is  precisely,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  point 
that  I  intended  to  make  today.  I  did  not 
intend  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  in- 
discriminate sulphuring    of    the   packages. 
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That  should  be  done  advisedly  and  carefully, 
and  to  do  that  we  should  study  the  needs  of 
our  wine  and  its  development  from  day  to 
day  and  week  to  week,  note  what  is  going  on 
down  in  the  cask,  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
tell  when  we  are  going  to  rack  it  whether  we 
should  sulphur  or  not.  That  is  the  end  we 
should  aim  at,  and  if  it  requires  sulphuring, 
give  it,  and  if  not,  let  it  alone  ;  some  casks 
do,  and  others  do  not.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  one  of  the  principal  points  that  we 
should  post  ourselves  on  at  the  present  time. 
Watch  it  from  week  to  week,  and  day  to 
day,  if  need  be,  and  note  what  is  going  on, 
before  it  is  too  late  to  make  a  change.  The 
syphon  we  use  should  be  long  enough  to  go 
to  tho  bottom  of  the  cask.  We  might  find 
it  clear  at  the  top  of  the  cask,  but  on  put- 
ting the  syphon  lower  down,  it  might  be 
cloudy.  And  be  sure  that,  when  you  draw 
the  wine  off  into  a  glass,  the  glass  is  clear 
and  dry  from  the  former  operation.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  while  there  need  be  no  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  methods,  yet  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  are  so  varied  that 
the  application  of  the  principles  must  be  de- 
termined upon  in  each  individual  case.  The 
point  is  to  get  a  rapid  clarifying  of  our 
wines. 

I  make  these  remarks  in  this  connection  in 
order  that  I  may  set  myself  right  if  I  have 
been  understood  as  advocating  indiscrimin- 
ate sulphuring. 

Mr.  Schell.  — I  would  ask  what  effect  the 
sulphuring  of  the  cask  has  on  dark  wines  ? 

The  President.  —  Bed  wines  should  be  sul- 
phured very  carefully.  It  is  often  a  question 
whether  we  will  lose  a  little  color,  and  save 
the  wine  with  the  loss  of  a  little  color  taken 
out  of  it  by  sulphuring,  or  lose  the  wine  al- 
together. We  can  spare  a  little  color  rather 
tha  n  lose  the  wine  itself  sometimes. 

Mr.  Schell. — Does  it  not  sometimes  change 
the  color  by  precipitating  it  ? 

The  President. — It  changes  the  tone  of 
the  color,  and  sometimes  produces  the  tawny 
appearance  of  the  wine  ;  and  other  changes 
may  take  place. 

Anything  further  in  this  direction  ?  Mr. 
Schramm,  can't  you  give  us  some  ideas  in 
connection  with  the  subject  in  hand  ? 

Mr.  Jacob  Schramm. — I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  sulphuring.  I  have  seen  casks 
sulphured  by  wine  makers  ;  they  sulphur 
the  casks  before  they  rack  the  wine,  and  sul- 
phur heavy.  That  will  all  the  time  retard 
the  fermentation  of  the  wine.  Now,  I  go 
further  than  that  in  sulphuring.  After  the 
wine  is  racked  off,  if  there  is  any  germ  of 
fermentation  in  the  wine,  we  have  to  sul- 
phur it  in  the  cask,  or  it  will  still  stay  there. 
I  only  sulphur  my  casks  when  they  lie  idle, 
and  after  they  lie  for  a  week  or  a  month, 
when  they  are  empty,  and  when  I  fill  them 
up,  I  have  them  sulphured.  That  is  what  I 
always  do,  and  then  I  steam  with  boiling 
water  before  I  use  them.  You  really  do  not 
need  to  sulphur  them  at  all.  The  must  dan- 
ger to  the  wiDe  lies  when  you  rack  off  the 
wine,  if  you  have  a  cask  which  has  been  sul- 
phured say  for  a  week,  three  days  or  a  month. 


Some  of  them  go  to  work  and  take  their  new 
wine  and  rack  it  off  into  that  cask,  because 
they  have  sulphured  the  cask,  and  they  do 
not  wash  the  cask  at  all.  They  say,"  I  sul- 
phured it  and  I  washed  it  once,"  but  there 
is  the  danger  to  the  wine  by  giving  a  heavy 
sulphuring  to  the  cask,  and  then  allowing  it 
to  lie  for  a  week  or  so.  If  you  do  not  wash 
it  just  before  you  rack  off ,  the  wine  becomes 
very  hard,  and  produces  acetic  acid  in  the 
cask.  If  you  put  claret  wine  into  casks  nev- 
er allow  it  to  go  in  after  fresh  sulphuring  ; 
wash  them  out  every  time.  For  instance,  if 
I  rack  off  a  cask  of  wine  into  a  cask  that  has 
been  sulphured,  I  wash  out  the  sulphur  ev- 
ery time.  If  there  is  a  little  sulphur  in  it, 
it  will  produce  a  foam  on  the  wine.  The 
sulphuring  and  washing  should  be  done  just 
before  the  wine  is  racked  off.  Unless  it  is 
so  done,  there  is  great  danger  in  sulphuring 
the  casks. 

In  the  new  wines  there  is  the  most  danger 
by  sulphuring  the  casks  first,  and  then  put- 
ting your  must  in,  when  the  must  will  not 
ferment.  It  retards  fermentation.  And  in  fer- 
mentation the  grapes  should  be  put  in  over 
night,  at  lest  twelve  hours,  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours  does  not  hurt  them  at  all,  or 
even  forty-eight  hours.  The  grapes  should 
be  in  a  ripe  condition,  and  should  be  of  a 
certain  temperature.  Grapes  should  be  in 
before  very  hot  weather  in  the  morning. 
When  you  have  a  very  hot  season  and  a  north 
wind,  and  you  pick  grapes  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  let  them  lie  for 
thirty-six  hours,  the  fermentation  is  almost 
assured.  As  Mr.  Estee  says,  low  tanks  are 
certainly  the  best  for  fermentation  ;  I  have 
recommended  them  for  some  time. 

Mr.  J.  B.  J.  Portal.  — I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Schramm  how  he  clarifies  white  wine? 

Mr.  Schramm. — If  I  clarify  white  wines 
at  all,  I  do  it  with  a  little  isinglass. 

Mr.  Portal. — How  do  you  prepare  it  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  —  Soak  it  first  a  little,  and 
then  tear  it  in  fine  pieces,  and  leave  it  until 
the  next  morning,  and  then  put  it  into  the 
wine.  Of  course,  it  is  only  put  into  tart 
wine,  and  in  three  or  four  days  it  will  be  in 
a  condition  to  put  into  bottles.  To  keep  it, 
put  in  a  little  brandy  on  the  top  of  it ;  cork 
it  up,  and  it  will  keep  for  six  months  or  a 
year. 

Mr.  Portal. — Is  that  better  than  egg? 

Mr.  Schramm.  —  That  is  for  white  wine. 

Mr.  Estee. — Egg  is  not  good  for  white 
wine. 

Mr.  Schramm. —  I^Iid  not  say  that.  Egg 
is  good  for  white  wine,  in  some  cases.  I  nev- 
er use  isinglass,  for  claret  wine.  Egg  is  very 
good,  but  it  is  not  always  strong  enough  to 
go  through.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  gelatine  ;  it  is  about  the  worst  thing 
you  can  use  \  it  is  only  on  inferior  wines  that 
it  should  be  used.  For  wines  that  have  a 
delicate  flavor  it  should  not  be  used,  for  it 
will  destroy  the  flavor  somewhat. 

Mr.  Portal.  —  How  long  do  you  leave  the 
wine  in  the  tank  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  —  There  is  no  rule.  There 
is  no  rule  in  wine  making,  in  general.     Ev- 
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ery  winemaker  has  to  watch  night  and  day, 
and  exactly  when  the  time  comes,  then  is  his 
time  to  rack  it  off. 

Mr.  Portal.  —  But  how  long  ?  About  one 
week,  two  weeks,  months? 

Mr.  Schramm.  —  I  have  got  it  through  in 
eight  days,  and  in  twenty-one  days.  If  it  is 
not  through  in  twenty-four  days,  I  rack  it 
off  anyhow. 

Mr.  Portal. — Do  you  clarify  it  agaiD  when 
you  rack  it  off? 

Mr.  Schramm. — No;  I  do  not.  In  most 
cases  it  comes  through  of  itself.  The  weath- 
er has  a  great  deal  to  do  about  the  clarifying 
of  wine.  A  rainy  season  as  we  have  had  the 
last  fourteen  days  will  cloud  wine.  I  had 
fine  clear  wine  in  my  cellar,  and  it  is  now  a 
little  cloudy.  The  weather  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  "Wine  is  the  most  sensitive 
thing  in  the  world.  The  weather  interferes 
with  it  every  twenty-four  hours.  Clear 
weather  is  the  time  to  rack  off  wine.  I  al- 
ways rack  my  wine  off  in  clear  weather. 

Professor  Hilgard. — Do  you  find  the 
weather  affect  the  wine  and  produce  chang- 
es in  your  rock  cellar  ? 

Mr.  Schramm. — I  only  find  a  difference  in 
temperature  of  about  two  and  a  half  degrees 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Estee. —  If  there  is  no  more  change 
than  that,  why  is  it  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  atmosphere  changes  the  character  of 
the  wine  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  —  Because  wine  is  so  sensi- 
tive. The  change  in  the  cellar  might  not  be 
observed  by  an  inexperienced  man,  but  it 
would  be  noticed  by  a  winemaker. 

Mr.  Portal. — Do  you  put  in  tannin  to  your 
wines  when  you  rack  them  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  No  ;  we  do  not  put  in  any 
tannin  ;  we  have  no  need  for  that. 

Mr.  Portal.  —  Suppose  you  make  wine 
lacking  in  tannin  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  — I  never  practice  putting 
tannin  in  wine  or  adulterating  wine. 

Mr.  Portal. — Do  you  clarify  red  wines  the 
same  as  white  wines  ? 

Mr.  Schramm .  —  No  ;  I  clarify  my  red 
wines  with  eggs,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  it  is 
always  sufficient.  You  cannot  clarify  any 
wine  unless  it  is  well  fermented  :  I  do  tiot 
care  if  it  was  two  years  old. 

Mr.  Schell. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  speak- 
er what  he  does  to  increase  the  fermentation  ? 
In  making  a  dark  wine,  how  long  do  you 
ferment  the  wine  on  the  pomace,  the  skins. 

Mr.  Schramm.  —  There  is  no  rule  for  that. 
I  have  left  tbem  five  days,  six  days,  or  some- 
times eight  days ;  but  if  it  takes  more  than 
eight  days  the  wine  is  gone. 

Mr.  Schell.  —  What  are  the  indications 
of  when  it  should  be  racked  off?  That  is 
what  I  wish  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Schramm.  —  There  is  no  rule  for  it  at 
all.  You  rack  it  off  when  your  wine  is 
through  (laughter) — as  soon  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Schell. — I  could  rack  it  off  the  very 
next  day  (laughter)  after  I  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Schramm. — But  then  it  is  not  fer- 
mented. 

Mr.  Schell.  —  Then  it  depends  on  the  fer- 


mentation, and  how  long  do  you  allow  it  to 
laat? 

Mr.  Schramm.  —  How  long  does  your  fer- 
mentation last  ? 

Mr.  Schell.  —  That  is  what  I  want  to  get 
at.  8 

Mr.  Schramm.  —That  is  what  I  can't  tell 
you.  (Laughter.)  Your  fermentation  lasts 
until  you  find  by  your  saccharometer  that 
the  sugar  is  nearly  out,  and  the  must  is 
down  to  zero. 

Mr.  Schell.  — I  do  not  know  whether  I 
am  right  or  not  in  the  way  I  ferment  wine, 
and  I  want  to  find  out  from  those  who  know 
more  about  it  than  I  do  ;  and  I  am  willing  to 
learn  from  my  superiors.  After  I  ferment 
my  wine  until  it  gets  down  and  is  pretty 
clear  on  the  skins,  I  press  and  rack  it  off,  and 
don't  know  whether  I  am  right  or  not. 

Mr.  Schramm.  — You  have  a  saccharome- 
ter, and  that  will  tell  you.  If  you  keep  the 
wine  until  it  is  clear  you  may  keep  it  for  a 
month,  and  by  that  time  the  wine  is  rotten, 
sour. 

Mr  Schell We  do  not  keep  it   after  it  is 

clear. 

Mr.  Schramm. — But  you  may  keep  it  too 
long.  The  sooner  we  get  the  wine  off  the 
pomace  after  it  gets  down  to  zero,  the  better 
You  have  an  instrument  here,  the  sacchar- 
ometer, which  can  be  bought  for  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  that  shows  exactly  when  your  wine  is 
fermented.  You  can  get  it  in  any  store  here. 
Mr.  Schell.  — It  ferments  considerable  af- 
ter I  get  it  off. 

Mr.  Estee.  — I  think  your  grape3  are  up 
in  the  foot  hills. 
Mr.  Schell.— Yes. 

Mr.  Estee. — And  they  have   considerable 
sugar,  and  it  is  warm. 
Mr.  Schell.— Yes. 

Mr.  Estee.  — That  accounts  for  it ;  your 
wines  are  very  heavy. 

Mr.  Schramm. — We  have  tasted  wines  to- 
day in  which  they  said  there  was  sugar  ;  but 
there  is  no  sugar  in  them.  It  was  a  fruit- taste 
that  comes  out  in  the  new  wine.  It  is  very 
easy  for  a  winetaster  to  distinguish  between 
the  sugar  and  the  fruit-taste.  You  will  find 
it  in  Golden  Chasselas.  I  found  it  in  some 
very  fine  Zinfandel  here  today.  It  tastes  a 
little  sweetish.  Just  as  soon  as  our  grapes 
commence  blooming,  that  wine  gets  a  little 
wild,  in  what  we  call  the  second  fermenta- 
tion, though  really  the  wine  is  not  in  danger 
at  all.  I  have  tasted  some  in  which  there 
will  be  danger  in  the  second  fermentation. 

Tbe  President. — In  general,  have  you 
found  if  the  fermentation  of  the  vintage  of 
1886  has  been  superior  ? 

Mr.  Schramm. — As  a  general  thing  it  has 
been  in  Napa  County,  where  I  have  had  con- 
siderable opportunities  for  observation.  I 
have  also  seen  it  in  Santa  Clara  County,  and 
there  the  fermentations  have  been  very  fair. 
Mostly  everybody  is  informing  himself  bet- 
ter, as  in  Napa  County  they  have  very  fine 
wines  because  they  are  well  informed,  and  a 
little  better  than  in  most  places  in  the  State 
of  California.  I  speak  from  experience,  gen- 
tlemen.    (Laughter.) 
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Mr.  Wood. — I  understood  you  to  say  that 
wine  that  was  fermenting  longer  than  eight 
days  was  spoiled  ? 

Mr.  Schramm. — No  ;  it  is  not  spoiled,  only 
it  gets  a  rankish  taste.  When  wine  lies  too 
long  on  a  pomace,  it  gets  that  taste,  and  it 
will  always  stick  to  it. 

Mr.  Wood. — There  is  no  way  to  get  that 
out? 

Mr.  Schramm. — Hardly. 

Mr.  Wood. — What  do  you  say  to  the  way 
they  have  of  adding  grapes  to  the  must  when 
the  grapes  don't  go  through  the  first  time, 
and  then  fresh  grapes  are  put  in  to  start  the 
fermentation  again  ?  Then  it  will  often  go 
through. 

Mr.  Schramm. — If  you  add  grapes  right 
away  as  soon  as  the  wine  becomes  stopped — 
in  a  dormant  state — it  is  all  very  well ;  and 
I  have  seen  fine  wine  that  was  not  hurt  by  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Wood. — Even  though  it  went  through 
both  processes  in  not  less  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen days  ? 

Mr.  Schramm. — That  is  pretty  long. 

Mr.  Merriam. — I  understand  you  to  say 
that  as  soon  as  the  tank  is  dry  by  your  sac- 
charometer,  you  would  rack  off  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Schramm . — I  do. 

Mr.  Merriam. — The  custom  is  to  wait  un- 
til it  cools  a  little,  say  gets  down  to  78. 

Mr.  Schramm. — There  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  temperature  to  do  with  that,  I  think. 
The  sooner  you  get  it  away  from  the  po- 
mace after  it  has  done  fermenting  down  to 
zero,  the  better  it  is  in  all  cases.  That  is 
my  experience,  even  if  there  is  a  little  sugar 
in  it.  I  take  it  down  and  it  will  go  through 
at  one  per  cent.  It  will  go  through  as  soon 
as  you  put  it  in  the  puncheons.  There  is 
where  a  great  mistake  is  made  in  claret 
wines.  There  is  an  idea  that  it  must  be 
kept  to  allow  it  to  cool  before  it  is  racked  off. 
You  do  not  get  any  more  color  by  leaving  it 
longer  on  the  pomace  Your  color  is  all  set, 
the  portion  of  color  in  the  claret  should  be 
set  before  you  press  them,  almost.  By  leav- 
ing them  thirty-six  hours  in  a  cool  place, 
your  color  is  next  to  set  already.  If  you  take 
a  fresh  grape  in  the  vineyard,  and  you  rub 
it,  you  do  not  get  any  color  ;  but  you  allow 
that  grape  to  stand  36  hours,  and  you  find  a 
little  color  in  the  skin  by  rubbing.  Your 
eolor  sets  in  three  days,  and  by  leavin  g  it  on 
the  pomace  you  gain  no  more  color.  It  is  all 
the  color  you  can  get. 

Mr.  Merriam. — I  am  vety  glad  to  be  put 
right  on  that  subject ;  for  there  are  times 
when  by  keeping  our  wine  in  our  tanks  to 
cool  for  two  or  three  days,  it  is  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  Schramm. — You  make  wine  in  Santa 
Clara  ? 

Mr.  Merriam. — Yes. 

Mr.  Schramm. — That  is  just  where  they 
miss  it  down  there,  by  leaving  it  too  long  on 
the  pomace. 

Mr.  Schell.  —  What  is  it  that  brings  out 
the  color  ?  Is  it  the  process  of  fermentation 
or  some  other  process  ? 

Mr.  Schramm.  — It  is  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. 


Mr.  Schell.  — Do  you  let  them  ferment  in 
the  boxes  or  do  you  crush  them. 

Mr.  Schramm.  —  They  don't  ferment,  but 
set  in  color.  With  Zinfandel  after  thirty-six 
hours  in  the  boxes  you  will  find  considerable 
color,  but  if  you  take  fresh  grapes  out  of  the 
vineyard  you  can  get  no  color. 

Mr.  Schell.  —  Does  the  color  diffuse  itself 
through  the  grapes  ? 

Mr.  Schramm. — In  fermentation  it  does. 

Mr.  Schell. — I  don't  understand  you  when 
you  say  that  the  color  sets. 

Mr.  Schramm.  — Yes,  it  sets  in  the  boxes, 
that  is  my  experience. 

Mr.  Priber.  —  Do  you  ferment  with  or 
without  the  stems  ? 

Mr.  Schramm. — I  always  ferment  my  wine 
with  the  stems.  If  the  stems  are  green  I 
take  them  off.  I  only  have  a  fermentation 
on  those  stems  that  are  dry,  only  ferment  on 
dry  stems.  I  dry  my  stems  and  use  them 
again  in  the  next  fermentation.  Green  stems 
I  never  allow  to  get  in,  if  possible.  Green 
stems  give  a  taste  to  the  wine  that  you  can 
find  in  it  after  five  years. 

The  President.  —  By  drying  these  stems 
and  using  them  afterwards,  do  you  get  rid  of 
that  green  taste  ? 

Mr  Schramm. — Yes,  sir. 

Prof.  Hilgard.  —  After  drying  you  put 
them  in  ? 

Mr.  Schramm. — Yes,  )  save  some  stems 
that  I  use  in  claret  wine. 

Mr.  Estee. — You  don't  use  those  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  Schramm.  —  No,  sir;  I  only  use  fresh 
stems. 

Mr.  Schell  — What  is  the  object  of  put- 
ting in  dry  stems  ? 

Mr.  Schramm. — The  fermentation  goes 
through  quicker.  My  object  is  to  get 
through  with  a  quick  fermentation,  not  a 
light  fermentation,  and  in  order  to  get  not  a 
little  fermentation  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
get  your  grapes  into  a  certain  condition. 
You  may  ferment  grapes  of  45,  50,  60,  65,  75, 
only  when  you  put  them  in,  let  them  be  of 
the  same  condition.  Don't  have  any  grapes 
picked  in  the  morning  when  they  are  about 
45,  and  then  grapes  picked  later  in  the  day, 
in  the  hot  sun,  and  put  them  together.  There 
will  be  revolutions ;  there  will  be  a  fight  all 
the  time.  There  is  where  your  crazy  fer- 
mentation, as  they  call  it,  comes  in. 

Mr.  Schell.  —  Don't  the  dry  stems  give  a 
large  amount  of  astringency  to  the  wine  ? 

Mr.  Schramm. — Yes,  sir  ;  and  that  is  what 
we  want. 

Mr.  Schell. — And  that  affords  a  great  deal 
of  tannic  acid,  which  enables  the  wines  to 
clear  themselves. 

Mr.  Schramm. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Estee. — I  understand  the  way  they  do 
in  other  countries,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
books  that  we  read  ;  they  take,  for  instance, 
the  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  that  carries  a 
great  deal  of  tannin  where  the  season  is  cold, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  thoroughly  developed,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  the  Medoc  ;  they  stem 
the  grapes  as  we  do,  only  they  don't  have 
any    machine    to   stem   with,    and  lay    the 
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stems  aside  and  let  them  dry,  for  nobody- 
would  put  green  stems  into  the  wine  ;  not 
successfully,  I  think ;  and  then  they  put  in 
according  to  the  character  of  the  must, 
whether  it  carries  a  great  deal  of  tannin  or 
not,  they  put  in  a  little  handful  or  a  great 
handful  of  the  stems  which  produces  a  tannin, 
and  it  saves  the  trouble  of  putting  in  artificial 
tannin.  By  artificial  tannin  I  mean  oak  tan- 
nin, or  some  other  tannin  prepared  for  that 
purpose.  Some  make  it  from  acid.  That  is 
the  universal  practice,  if  you  are  to  believe  the 
books.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  I  was 
reading  a  French  work  in  which  tannin  is 
recommended,  but  only  where  it  is  needed. 
Where  there  is  plenty  in  the  grape  they 
don't  use  it. 

Mr.  Schell. — What  about  the  seeds,  do  you 
crush  them  ? 

Mr.  Estee.  —  No:  I  say  they  distil  tan- 
nin from  the  seeds  for  commercial  purpos- 
es. 

Mr.  Schell. — Do  they  under  any  circum- 
stances crush  the  seeds  to  add  to  the  wine  ? 

Mr.  Estee. — They  do  to  get  tannin. 

Mr.  Schell. — Tannin  from  the  seeds  ? 

Mr.  Estee.— Yes. 

Mr.  Schell. — I  have  never  made  any  use  of 
my  seeds. 

Mr.  Estee. — We  don't  do  it,  because  we 
don't  have  to.  We  live  in  California,  where 
the  climate  will  produce  plenty  of  tannin 
without  any  such  method.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Schramm. — As  I  have  remarked  be- 
fore, we  have  different  varieties  of  grapes, 
some  that  carry  more  and  some  that  carry 
less  of  tannin,  and  we  get  what  tannin  we 
want  in  our  grapes.  Then  I  add  the  stems 
to  the  fermentation.  Of  course,  I  dry  the 
stems  and  those  only  of  a  few  varieties. 
There  is  Grenache  whose  stem  is  almost  as 
large  as  my  little  finger.  Put  that  in  the 
wine  when  it  is  green,  and  it  will  ruin  that 
Grenache  wine.  We  stem  them,  and  then  use 
other  stems  for  the  requisite  tannin.  But  as 
I  said  before,  we  don't  need  any  artificial 
yeast.  We  can  go  to  work  and  produce  the 
finest  tannin  in  the  world  out  of  our  own 
grapes.  That  can  be  produced  in  this  wise  : 
You  take  and  crush  your  white  grapes  and 
lay  them  off  in  a  tank,  allow  that  tank  to  be- 
gin to  ferment.  If  you  have  any  claret 
wine  which  is  still,  and  wants  a  little  liven- 
ing up,  run  off  the  wine  out  of  the  tank  when 
it  begins  to  ferment  and  take  the  bottom 
portion,  the  thick  portion,  out  of  your  claret 
and  add  to  it  the  upper  or  lighter  portion, 
and  it  will  send  it  right  through  without 
any  artificial  yeast.  Another  thing  is  that 
any  artificial  yeast  that  is  not  from  the 
grapes  is  the  germ  of  the  acetic  acid. 

Mr.  Pellet. — I  merely  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  Mr.  Schell  asked  a  question  of 
Mr.  Schramm,  that  was  not  answered.  If  I 
understood  correctly,  Mr.  Schell  asked  Mr. 
Schramm,  "  How  long  do  you  allow  your 
white  grapes  to  ferment  on  the  pomace  be- 
fore you  draw  off  the  wine  ?  " 

Mr.  Schell. — No,  it  was  about  the  red 
wine  I  spoke. 

Mr.  Pellet. — Well,  I  am  mistaken,  but  as 


I  am  up  I  would  say  a  few  words.  T  am  a 
manufacturer  of  white  wines.  I  crush  my 
grapes  in  a  large  tank,  as  I  would  for  red 
wines,  and  leave  them  in  the  tank  until  the 
fermentation  is  just  started,  and  then  draw 
the  wine  off  and  put  it  in  an  open,  empty 
tank,  and  press  the  pomace  and  add  the  wine 
from  that  pomace  to  the  first,  so  that  the 
first  juice  and  the  last  from  the  press  are  in 
the  same  tank.  It  then  goes  through  a 
strong  fermentation,  and  as  soon  as  that 
wine  is  fermented,  say  one-third,  and  in  some 
cases  one-half,  I. draw  it  into  puncheons  of 
about  150  gallons.  The  wine  that  goes  into 
these  puncheons  from  this  tank  will  all  fer- 
ment through,  will  all  ferment  exactly  alike. 
The  first  juice  drawn  from  the  tank  contains 
less  tannin  than  the  last  from  the  press,  and 
the  two  are  requisite  to  give  the  neoessary 
amount  of  tannin.  As  Mr.  Schramm  says, 
we  have  no  artificial  tannin.  I  believe  firm- 
ly we  can  make  all  eur  red  wines  without 
the  addition  of  any  tannin.  Some  wine- 
makers  use  tannin,  but  I  contend  all  our 
grapes,  if  we  plant  properly,  will  furnish  all 
the  tannin  that  is  necessary.  Some  varieties 
have  an  excess,  others  have  not  enough,  and 
by  blending  these  varieties  together  we  can 
obtain  the  proper  medium. 

In  the  fermentation  of  red  wines  the  ques- 
tion that  Mr.  Merriam  asked  in  regard  to  the 
drawing  off  the  wine  while  it  is  hot,  from 
the  tank,  as  to  whether  that  is  proper.  I 
have  run  the  wine  from  tanks,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  down  to  zero,  at  00  degrees.  I  have 
some  samples  of  that  wine  here,  and  I  defy 
any  person  to  say  that  it  is  inferior  to  any 
other  wine  that  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  tank. 
I  prefer  however  to  let  it  stand,  until  it  gets 
down  to  about  75  degrees  of  temperature, 
and  then  draw  it  off  and  press  out  the  pom- 
ace. But  frequently  we  have  very  hot 
weather  during  the  vintage,  and  the  must 
in  the  tank  might  take  too  long  to  cool  off, 
might  take  several  days,  and  then  the  dan- 
ger is  that  the  surface  of  the  tank,  the  cap, 
will  sour  and  gasses  will  be  formed.  There 
is  a  danger  right  there.  I  have  seen  it  in 
many  cellars.  I  can  tell  as  soon  as  I  walk 
into  a  fermenting  room  if  there  is  any  tank 
that  is  sour  :  you  can  smell  it,  and  that  will 
communicate  itself  to  your  wine. 

Mr.  Schell.  —  What  do  you  do  with  the 
pressing  from  the  red  wine  ? 

Mr.  Pellet. — The  first  pressing  I  mix  with 
the  wine.  The  last  pressing  I  do  not,  because 
it  tastes  too  much  of  the  stems ;  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  sap  contained  in  the  st^ns 
would  change  the  wine. 

Mr.  Wood. — What  objection  would  there  be 
to  leaving  the  white  wine  in  the  tank  until 
it  gets  clear  down,  and  then  put  it  into  pun- 
cheons until  your  puncheons  are  full  ;  would 
you  have  very  much  trouble  with  that  fer- 
mentation ? 

Mr.  Pellet.  —  No  objection  whatever  ;  the 
fermentation  is  rapid,  but  if  it  is  slow,  it  is 
best  not  to  draw  it  into  puncheons. 

Mr.  Schell. — Do  you  cover  the  surface  ? 

Mr.  Pellet.  —  No,  perfectly  open  ;  but  you 
must  remember  it  is  but  twenty-four  or  forty- 
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eight  hours  in  the  tank,  and  then  it  goes  into 
the  puncheon. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  Does  it  form  carbonic  acid 
gas? 

Mr.  Pellet. — If  it  is  a  few  inches  below  the 
top  it  does  gather  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
prevents  the  air  from  getting  to  it  if  it  is 
where  the  air  is  sluggish,  and  does  not  blow 
off,  but  if  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  blown  off 
the  air  will  be  deposited  on  the  wines. 

Mr.  Estee.  —  I  wish  to  ask  a  question.  I 
want  to  get  information  on  the  subject.  I  do 
not  understand  the  reason  given  either  by  you 
or  Mr.  Schramm  for  drawing  off  the  tank  of 
red  wine  while  warm.  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  reason  we  could  not  do  it  was 
that  as  long  as  the  must  was  hot  it  was  full  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  as  long  as  it  was  so  full 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  was  full  of  the  finer 
wood  substances  scattered  through  the  wine, 
they  had  not  settled  ;  aryjl  when  you  drew  it 
off  from  the  tanks,  yon  took  off  too  much  of 
the  woody  substance.  Therefore  I  never 
draw  it  off  when  it  is  hot.  I  never  could  get 
a  clear  wine  in  drawing  it  off  when  hot, 
and  never  found  anybody  that  could,  for  it 
is  hot  because  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  in 
it. 

Mr.  Pellet.  —  I  would  prefer  to  let  it  cool 
somewhat  if  it  would  not  take  too  long,  but 
as  I  said  before,  we  have  frequently  hot 
weather,  when  the  must  does  not  cool  off  fast 
enough,  and  then  the  substance  gets  too  sour. 

Mr.  Estee.  —  The  object  is  to  cool  it  down 
to  the  atmospheric  temperature. 

Mr.  Pellet.  —  I  prefer  always  to  draw  my 
wine  cool,  but  it  cannot  always  be  done. 

Now,  as  to  the  matter  of  sulphuring.  I 
have  made  wine  a  few  years  myself,  I  have 
grown  old  in  that  business  —  in  the  making 
of  white  wines.  New  wines  I  sulphur  heav- 
ily. I  first  wash  my  casks,  drain  them  well 
and  sulphur  heavily,  and  pump  my  new 
wines  right  in  them.  If  it  is  not  thorough- 
ly fermented,  the  sulphur  will  affect  the  fer- 
mentation. But  for  new,  sound  wines,  when 
I  am  racking,  the  first  or  second  time  I  sul- 
phur very  heavily.  I  will  show  you  one  to- 
morrow that  was  sulphured  very  heavily  on- 
ly a  few  days  ago,  and  if  you  can  detect  any 
sulphur  in  it,  I  will  give  up.  The  danger  of 
sulphuring  is  that  it  frequently  affects  the 
color.  That  is  the  danger  with  some  Bur- 
gundies, that  will  become  almost  as  white  as 
water.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  red  wine,  1 
never  use  sulphur,  for  it  will  affect  the  color. 
Sometimes  it  will  give  them  a  tawny  color, 
and  turn  into  a  brown.  Therefore  I  never 
use  sulphur  on  red  wines,  but  with  white 
wines  I  sulphur  heavily.  When  the  wine 
is  thoroughly  made,  that  is  after  it  has  been 
racked  three  or  four  times,  and  is  once  clear 
and  in  good  condition,  I  use  but  a  trifle  of 
sulphur,  hardly  a  touch.  The  fact  is,  when 
the  wine  has  properly  fermented,  and  has 
become  clear,  then  all  there  is  to  do  is  to 
keep  the  casks  full.  Then  when  it  is  two 
years  old,  two  rackings  a  year  are  enough. 
New  wines  cannot  be  racked  too  often,  every 
two  months  at  least,  for  six  or  eight  months, 
and  after  that  a  longer  time,  three  or  four 


months.  When  wines  are  two  years  old, 
then  two  rackings  will  do. 

Professor  Husmaun. —  In  regard  to  red 
wines,  I  go  a  little  further  than  the  speakers 
before  me  have  done.  I  believe  that  one- 
half  or  two- thirds  of  the  red  wines  of  this 
State  are  fermented  to  death,  or  are  killed  by 
leaving  them  too  long  in  the  tank  when  they 
become  flat  and  vapid.  My  praotice  has  al- 
ways been,  and  I  never  have  had  a  defective 
claret  wine  in  this  State  yet,  to  take  it  off  as 
soon  as  I  could.  I  have  asked  gentlemen  of 
experience  how  wines  over  fermented,  as  I 
considered,  could  be  kept  healthy,  and  they 
say  that  they  gain  more  tannin  by  leaving 
the  wine  on  the  pomace.  I  heard  a  promi- 
nent wine  dealer  of  this  city  say  that.  I  de- 
ny in  toto  that  you  gain  any  color  by  leav- 
ing the  wine  on  the  husks  after  it  is  thor- 
oughly fermented.  And  further,  I  assert 
that  even  if  a  trifle  of  color  and  tannin  was 
gained,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  that  de- 
licious flavor  and  bouquet  that  our  wine 
ought  to  have.  It  would  be  a  much  greater 
deterioration  than  benefit. 

The  President.  —  One  question  was  asked 
this  evening  to  which  no  reply  was  given, 
and  I  would  not  like  to  have  that  go  unan- 
swered. It  was  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  was  in 
relation  to  wine  remaining  on  the  pomace  in 
case  fermentation  stopped,  whether  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  pomace.  For- 
merly, and  I  think  but  a  few  years  back,  the 
custom  was  to  put  the  fresh  grapes  directly 
in  the  tank  that  had  stopped  fermentation. 
It  is  not  now  regarded  as  the  best  practice, 
some  practice  it  as  yet,  but  it  is  deemed  bet- 
ter to  rack  the  wine  off  immediately  after  it 
is  stopped  into  a  fresh  tank,  and  crush  your 
grapes  into  the  fresh  tank,  and  thus  start 
the  fermentation,  and  in  three  or  four  days  it 
will  probably  be  done.  Better  to  do  that 
than  endanger  the  wine. 

It  is  now  about  the  hour  for  closing,  and 
we  will  consider  the  meeting  adjourned  un- 
til tomorrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 


SECOND  DAY. 


X^X. 
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Tuesday,  March  8,  1887. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  three 
o'clock,  President  Mclntyre  in  the  Chair. 

This  being  the  hour  fixed  for  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  President  Mclntyre  requested  Mr.  H. 
M.  Larue  to  preside. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Black  nominated  H.  W.  Mcln- 
tyre as  President. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Association  for  H.  W. 
Mclntyre,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared 
elected  president  of  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Nominations  for  Vice  President  being  next 
in  order,  W.  McPherson  Hill  was  nominat- 
ed for  first  Vice  President,  F.  T.  Eisen  for 
second,  John  T.  Doyle  for  third,  Dr.  J.  D. 
B.  Stillman,  fourth,  and  E.  W.  Maslin.fifth 
Vice  President.     The  Secretary,  on  motion, 
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cast  the  vote  of  the  Association  for  those  gen- 
tlemen, and  they  were  declared  elected. 

For  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  the  present 
incumbents,  E.  H.  Bixford  and  Charles  Koh- 
ler  were  re-elected. 

For  Directors,  J.  F.  Black,  Charles  E.  Shil- 
laber,  E.  C.  Priber,,J.  F.  Crank,  M.  M.  Es- 
tee  and  J.  B.  J.  Portal  were  elected,  the 
Seoretary,  on  motion,  casting  the  vote  of  the 
Association  for  them. 

On  resuming  his  seat  as  President  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre  said : 

' '  Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I  return 
you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  courtesy 
that  you  have  shown  me  in  so  cordially  and 
unanimously  re-electing  me  to  this  position. 
In  undertaking  to  serve  you  as  president  for 
the  ensuing  year,  I  have  no  pledge  to  make 
that  I  will  serve  you  more  faithfully  in  the 
future  than  I  have  in  the  past,  but  I  have 
this  to  ask  of  you  as  a  personal  favor,  not  on- 
ly to  me,  but  as  a  duty  that  you  owe  to  your- 
selves, and.to  the  great  industry  which  is  here 
represented  :  and  that  is,  that  you  give  your 
cordial,  your  earnest  and  heartfelt  support 
to  any  and  every  movement  which  will  look 
for  the  promotion  of  your  interests,  and  not 
think  that  your  Board  of  Directors  and  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  Presidents  are  to  carry  on  the 
war  alone.  Stand  behind  them,  placing  your 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel ;  and  whatever 
comes  up,  whether  it  be  to  contribute  to  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Association,  or 
whether  it  be  in  exchanging  views  in  our 
meetings,  let  us  stand  together  and  do  what 
we  can  for  the  protection  of  our  industry,  so 
that  it  shall  stand  on  a  higher  plane  before 
the  whole  world.  In  this  work,  united  ef- 
fort is  necessary.  There  must  be  no  dissen- 
sion, no  discord,  no  wrangling,  no  bickering 
whatever.  Let  us  respect  each  other's  opin- 
ions. I  find  that  my  neighbor  is  fermenting 
his  wines  this  way,  and  another  neighbor  is 
fermenting  his  wines  in  that  way ;  this 
neighbor  advises  this,  and  another  neighbor 
advises  that ;  we  have  to  mutually  concede 
to  each  other  the  widest  latitude  of  opinion, 
and  by  so  doing,  by  showing  a  yielding  dis- 
position, by  setting  every  one  to  work  more 
earnestly,  we  will  promote  the  good  work 
which  we  have  attempted  to  do.  If  counsel 
such  as  this  prevails,  we  can  go  on  adding 
strength  and  system  to  our  work. 

I  also  ask  that  you  will,  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  attempt  to  get  at  the  root  of  it  all ; 
let  each  of  us  pay  especial  attention  to  deter- 
mining what  shall  be  planted  in  the  future, 
in  order  that  we  may  raise  the  standard  of 
the  wines  of  California.  Do  not  say  that  this 
is  pretty  good  and  that  is  pretty  good,  but 
each,  in  your  own  locality,  determine  what 
is  best  for  your  wine,  whether  it  be  for  claret, 
or  sauterne,  or  sherry,  or  port,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  ;  let  each  strive  to  find  out  what  is 
the  best  and  the  highest  that  can  be  produced 
in  that  section  ;  make  notes  of  your  observa- 
tions, and  be  prepared  when  called  upon  to 
give  results  ;  not  that  you  guess  it  is  so,  but 
simply  that,  because,  having  produced  such 
and  such  crop,  you  are  prepared  to  report  that 


they  produce  such  and  such  wines.  Do  not 
do  it  at  haphazard,  but  practically,  intelli- 
gently and  understandingly.  Put  in  writ- 
ing the  results  of  all  your  labors  ;  do  not  de- 
pend on  your  memory,  but  give  us  accurate 
results,  and  in  the  way  of  an  honest  pulling 
tegether  we  shall  elevate  this  industry,  and 
bring  it  to  the  point  where  it  ought  to  stand, 
foremost  in  the  world.     (Applause). 

The  subject  of  Phylloxera  at  the  Univer- 
sity Grounds  is  the  matter  for  discussion  at 
this  hour,  and  I  call  upon  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Livermore. 

Mr.  Fowler. — We  have  a  Viticultural  So- 
ciety in  Livermore  Valley,  of  which  there 
was  a  meeting  held  on  the  25th  of  February. 
At  that  meeting  there  were  certain  resolu- 
tions offered  in  regard  to  the  phylloxera  that 
exists  in  the  only  known  spot  in  Alameda 
County,  and  that  is  at  the  University.  At 
that  place,  as  we  all  Itaiow,  they  have  phyl- 
loxera in  a  vineyard.  Within  two  miles  of 
Livermore  I  have  since  learned  that  there  is 
another  vineyard  planted  this  year  ;  within 
three  miles  there  is  a  third :  both  the  vine- 
yards that  I  speak  of  are  situated,  one  with- 
in two  miles  of  Livermore,  planted  this  year, 
the  third,  as  I  have  been  informed,  three 
miles  from  Livermore  ;  thence  on  from  the 
west  to  Martinez  there  are  little  plots  of  vine- 
yard. Now  the  phylloxera  is  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  in  two  ways ;  the  principal 
way  is  by  the  winds  ;  the  winged  form  of  the 
insect  is  very  small  and  light,  and  is  blown 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  winds  pre- 
vail in  our  section  from  the  west.  At  Sono- 
ma the  phylloxera  was  first  noted.  Right 
across  the  mountains,  which  are  higher  than 
the  mountains  that  separate  the  University 
from  the  Contra  Costa  valleys  beyond,  you 
can  trace  lines  where  the  phylloxera  has  been 
brought  over,  evidently  by  the  winds.  They 
are  also  conveyed  in  the  insect  form  by  the 
roots  or  cuttings  of  vines  or  other  vegetation. 
At  the  University,  of  course  they  have  sent 
out  no  vines  without  disinfecting  them,  but 
they  have,  however,  sent  from  there  plants 
all  over  the  State.  Now  the  insect  can  as 
well  lay  its  eggs  upon  other  vegetation  as 
upon  the  vine.  One  egg  is  sufficient  to  des- 
troy thousands  of  acres  if  it  ever  hatches,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  hatch,  if  it 
ever  gets  on  the  vine.  Now,  what  we  have 
asked  is,  that  our  resolution  passed  there 
unanimously  in  Livermore  should  be  heard 
and  considered  here  in  the  Convention,  and 
with  your  permission  I  will  read  that  resolu- 
tion : 

"  Whereas,  There  are  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  vines  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa 
Counties,  none  of  which  are  yet  known  to  be 
infected  by  phylloxera  except  the  small  plan- 
tation at  the  State  University,  and, 

"  Whereas,  The  trade  winds  blowing  from 
Berkeley  are  in  danger  of  carrying  the  pest  in- 
to the  vines  of  Contra  Costa  County,  some  of 
which  are  within  three  miles  of  the  infected 
spot,  and  so  endangering  the  long  line  of  vine- 
yards extending  towards  this  valley,  and, 

"  Whereas,  The  winged  form  of  the  insect 
may,  and  undoubtedly  does,  deposit  its  eggs 
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upon  other  vegetation  in  the  Berkeley  nurse- 
ries, from  which  plants  are  sent  throughout 
the  State,  thereby  menacing  all  districts 
with  infection,  and, 

"  Whereas,  State  institutions  should  be 
first  to  set  the  example  of  extirpation  of  the 
fruit  and  vine  pests  wherever  practicable  : 
Beit. 

1 '  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  from 
this  Association  be  appointed  to  present  the 
question  which  these  facts  raise,  before  the 
next  State  Convention,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Association,  and  urge  such  action 
as  shall  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to 
bear  upon  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  the  end 
that  the  public  nuisance  and  danger  existing 
at  Berkeley  may  be  abated  and  averted." 

I  would  especially  state  that  we  have  in 
our  valley  four  thousand  acres  of  vines,  and 
there  is  not  an  insect  of  the  kind  known  to  be 
in  the  valley.  We  do  not  want  it,  and  we 
have  been  very  careful  in  guarding  against 
it ;  but  the  danger  does  exist,  and  this  danger 
can  travel  right  up  to  our  valley,  through 
the  valleys  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  as 
one  of  the  committee  request  that  some  ac- 
tion be  taken  today.     (Applause.) 

Professor  Hilgard.  —  As  I  am  supposed  to 
retain  this  nuisance  at  the  University,  I  sup- 
pose I  am  called  upon  to  speak.  The  good 
people  of  Livermore  are  very  much  alarmed 
about  a  very  insignificant  matter.  It  is  a 
little  surprising  to  me  that  no  one  besides  the 
people  of  Livermore  should  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  make  the  same  announcement. 
There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Livermore  that  causes  people  to  say  unpleas- 
ant things  about  matters  at  the  University. 
Not  long  ago  I  was  charged  by  a  Livermore 
paper  with  having  stated  that  the  Livermore 
people  considered  that  I  had  defamed  their  val- 
ley. Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  always 
said  and  held  and  published  that  Livermore  is 
eminently  an  excellent  country  for  the  pro- 
duction of  claret  and  sauterne.  I  have  held 
so  advisedly,  and  yet  such  a  rumor  as  that 
was  circulated  in  Livermore. 

Without  referring  to  this  point  any  further 
I  will  simply  say  what  are  the  facts  in  regard 
to  this  terrible  plot  at  the  University.  The 
plot  consists  of  as  many  as  forty  vines  infest- 
ed. With  these  all  the  experiments  that 
have  led  to  definite  results  in  regard  to  the 
life  history  of  the  phylloxera  in  this  State 
have  been  made.  At  no  other  point  in  the 
State  has  the  phylloxera  been  observed,  as  it 
must  be  observed  in  order  to  know  what  its 
peculiarities  are  in  the  climate  of  California. 
It  has  very  great  peculiarities,  I  was  the 
first  to  suggest  that  the  slow  extent  of  the 
phylloxera  in  this  State  was  due  to  the  scarc- 
ity of  the  winged  form.  I  tried  for  two 
years  to  obtain  observations  of  this  character 
in  Sonoma  and  Napa.  I  did  obtain  one  spec- 
imen, and  that  specimen  was  obtained  under 
such  artificial  conditions  that  I  thought  it 
led  to  no  conclusion  worthy  of  regard.  About 
that  time  a  law  was  passed  in  regard  to  insect 
pests  in  general  in  the  State.  At  the  time 
the  phylloxera  was  included  in  that  legisla- 
tion, but  by  some  singular  circumstance  be- 


fore that  act  was  finally  passed,  the  word 
"  phylloxera  "  was  stricken  out  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  and  at  this  time,  of  all 
noxious  insects  the  phylloxera  is  the  only  one 
which  cannot  be  complained  against  by  law 
as  a  nuisance. 

The  question  of  the  cause  of  the  slow  ex- 
tension of  the  insect  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant one.  At  the  time  when  this  law  was 
in  contemplation,  I  began  by  means  of  the 
French  injector,  and  the  examining  and  de- 
struction of  vines,  to  extirpate  the  insect.  I 
learned  some  months  after  the  act  had  failed 
to  pass  that  it  had  so  failed,  and  when  I 
found  that  phylloxerated  cuttings,  vines  and 
boxes  had  free  transit  all  over  the  State, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  I  concluded  that  it 
was  more  important  for  the  State  to  have  a 
point  at  which  the  habits  of  the  insect  could 
be  well  observed  and  authentically  tested, 
than  to  extirpate  that  small  plat  at  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  I  took  all  precautions  which 
were  reasonable  to  take  under  the  conditions. 
Around  the  vines  were  placed  disinfectants 
which  prevented,  except  in  cases  when  we 
specially  desired,  the  exit  of  the  winged 
phylloxera  ;  and  at  this  moment,  as  I  stated 
yesterday  in  calling  up  this  matter,  the  in- 
sect has  been  so  far  repressed  that  we  found 
considerable  difficulty  when  visitors  came  to 
find  samples.  Now  I  leave  it  to  you,  when  it 
is  not  practicable  to  find  a  sample  of  the  in- 
sect on  the  root,  let  alone  winged  insects, 
whether  there  is  danger  of  infection.  We  are 
located  at  the  end  of  a  tract  which  is  thickly 
wooded.  I  doubt  if  one  of  those  insects  could 
cross  the  nearest  ridge  to  us.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  could  cross  the  ridge  of  hills.  The 
gentleman  who  spoke  has  referred  to  the 
phylloxera  being  carried  from  Sonoma  to 
Napa  by  the  wind.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
has  the  phylloxera  ever  crossed  a  mountain 
range  like  that.  It  is  in  the  flat  country 
that  the  insect  has  been  carried  to  great  dis- 
tances, and  I,  as  an  eye-witness,  as  one  who 
speaks  whereof  he  knows,  can  state  that  the 
phylloxera  came  to  Napa  by  the  stage  route, 
and  it  followed  that  route  from  one  place  to  an- 
other until  it  spread  to  the  valley,  and  it  was 
carried  by  wagons  from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  valley  to  the  upper,  I  am  confident.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  plot  of  Weinberger  at 
St.  Helena  was  infected  in  any  other  way. 
I  think  it  was  simply  carried  there  accident- 
ally by  vineyard  material  that  was  shipped 
there.  It  is  gratuitously  asserted  that  the 
phylloxera  has  crossed  the  mountains.  It 
does  not  cross  mountains,  unless  in  cases  of 
blizzards  and  hurricanes,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  that  tender  insect  would  sur- 
vive a  hurricane.  You  who  have  never  seen 
the  winged  phylloxera  have  no  idea  how  del- 
icate it  is.  It  is  so  delicate  that  it  cannot  be 
carried  in  a  dust  storm  without  being  killed, 
and  the  idea  of  having  it  carried  for  miles 
over  hills,  and  liable  to  meet  all  kinds  of  in- 
tervening obstacles,  is  one  which  if  the  devel- 
opment of  the  insect  were  abundant  might 
have  some  foundation  ;  but  when  we  have  for 
three  years  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  winged 
form  at  all,  notwithstanding  my  assistant, 
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Mr.  Morse,  laid  traps  in  every  direction,  I 
think  the  danger  is  very  small. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  have  found,  and 
what  is  of  importance  to  you  all,  among  a 
great  many  other  things  which  Mr.  Morse, 
in  his  patient  observation  has  developed. — 
The  reason  why  the  winged  form  is  scarce  in 
California — and  it  is  very  scarce,  is  simply 
this  :  Mr.  Morse  has  determined  definitely 
that  it  developes  on  the  upper  roots  near  the 
surface,  and  developes  only  when  those  roots 
exist,  and  those  roots  exist  only  in  rainy  sum- 
mers. In  two  rainy  seasons  which  we  have 
had,  the  development  of  surface  roots  to  the 
vines  has  occurred,  and  in  those  two  summers 
we  succeeded  in  finding  some  of  the  winged 
form.  In  other  summers  we  have  not,  and 
on  the  forty  vines  we  have  watched  and  laid 
traps  to  catch  the  insect,  and  have  failed  to 
find  it.  Now  I  submit  if  it  is  not  of  some 
importance  to  know  the  fact  that  the  phyl- 
loxera in  the  first  place  does  not  develope  in 
this  country  as  in  Europe,  and  that  it  is  on- 
ly an  exceptional  thing  that  the  winged  form 
appears  at  all,  and  but  for  that  Sonoma  and 
Napa  and  all  the  vineyard  districts  would  al- 
ready have  been  swept  away.  As  I  stated 
yesterday,  all  you  have  to  do  to  prevent 
the  winged  form  from  appearing  at  all  is,  to 
spread  plenty  of  gas  lime  on  the  surface ; 
that  is  what  we  have  done,  and  what  we  con- 
tinue to  do  ;  but  with  that  we  still  continue 
the  experiments  in  the  lower  roots,  and  still 
make  the  important  tests  which  we  have  to. 
Where  is  there  any  place  in  the  State  where 
new  remedies  proposed  against  the  phylloxera 
are  to  be  tested  ?  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
incorrect  observations  constantly  reported  to 
us.  I  am  constantly  beset  by  letters  in  re- 
gard to  remedies  for  phylloxera,  and  I  am 
told  positively  that  they  have  succeeded,  and 
that  they  have  proved  a  complete  remedy  in 
such  and  such  place,  and  that  in  such  and 
such  another  place  it  has  shown  itself  a  com- 
plete remedy.  I  apply  those  remedies  to  the 
vines  under  my  own  eyes,  where  I  can  ob- 
serve them  myself,  and  where  my  assistants 
can  daily  and  hourly  look  at  them,  and  they 
prove  to  be  utter  failures.  We  have  tested  ev- 
ery remedy  proposed  against  the  phylloxera, 
and  but  for  our  having  tested  them  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  they  would  not  have  been 
tested  at  all,  because  there  are  no  experiment- 
al stations  outside  of  the  University  and  at 
Cupertino.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  never  re- 
ceived from  the  citizens  —wine-growers — of 
Napa,  an  offer  to  maintain  an  experimental 
station  in  that  valley.  If  they  had  done  so 
I  would  have  taken  special  pains  to  make 
those  observations  there,  where  there  is  a 
larger  supply  of  material  ;  for  as  I  tell  you 
we  have  been  hard  pressed  for  material  a 
great  many  times.  When,  two  years  ago, 
we  made  the  experiments  on  the  mercurial 
remedy,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
get  definite  results  had  we  not  had  the  in- 
sect right  at  hand,  and  today  if  some  of  you 
and  the  Livermore  delegation  will  do  me  the 
honor  to  visit  the  University,  I  will  have  the 
pleasure  in  the  first  place  of  showing  them 
how  slight  a  thing  they  have  made  this  noise 


about ;  and  in  the  second  place  I  would  like 
to  show  them  what  the  mercurial  phylloxera 
remedy  has  done  in  some  of  the  vines  where 
we  applied  it  a  few  years  ago,  and  where  it 
is  now  showing  that  it  is  a  complete  protec- 
tion as  far  as  it  goes — only  it  don't  go  quite 
far  enough.  I  submit  to  you  that  as  long  as 
the  hiving  process  goes  on  in  the  infested  dis- 
tricts, just  so  long  will  we  be  compelled  to 
beg  for  samples  of  the  phylloxera,  which  ar- 
rive in  a  dilapidated  condition,  so  much  so 
that  we  cannot  say  positively  whether  they 
were  healthy  enough  to  experiment  upon  at 
all.  In  order  to  have  anything  to  go  upon 
we  must  have  the  insect  at  hand.  As  I  told 
you,  I  began  to  extirpate  it,  and  extirpated 
two  rows  of  the  vines  there.  We  had  about 
sixty,  and  now  there  are  only  about  forty 
left,  but  when  I  found  that  every  phylloxer- 
ated  vineyard  in  Napa  and  Sonoma  sent  out 
cuttings  freely  all  over  the  State,  and  when 
I  saw  them  myself  shipped  from  the  infested 
vineyards  to  all  parts  ;  when  I  saw  that  the 
Auzerais  vineyard  in  San  Jose  was  infest- 
ed, then  I  left  the  University  plot  as  it  was, 
without  saying  anything  about  it.  Nothing 
at  all  has  been  said  about  the  Auzerais  vine- 
yard, except  that  once,  during  a  Viticultur- 
al  Convention  at  San  Jose,  specimens  were 
actually  shown  and  presented,  and  it  was 
admitted  that  the  phylloxera  really  did  ex- 
ist in  that  vineyard.  Now,  over  the  Auze- 
rais vineyard  the  west  winds  blow,  and  the 
west  winds  carry  it  directly  to  Livermore  ; 
and  I  therefore  suggest  to  the  Livermore 
people  that  a  greater  danger  menaces  them 
from  the  Auzerais  vineyard  than  from  the 
University  plot,  and  that  the  disproportion 
between  the  two  is  so  enormous,  the  one  be- 
ing entirely  unguarded,  free  to  come  and  go, 
cuttings  sent  out,  boxes  exchanged  and  ev- 
erything, whereas  at  that  plot  in  the  Uni- 
versity not  a  single  cutting  has  ever  gone 
out.  The  cuttings  which  we  have  announced 
for  distribution  are  from  a  place  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  distant  towards  the  wind.  We  have 
watched  that  carefully,  and  there  never  has 
been  the  faintest  suspicion  of  phylloxera 
there  ;  but  more  than  that,  we  have  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  that  infested  spot  plant- 
ed purposely  a  row  of  non-resistant  vines, 
and  for  two  years  we  have  vainly  sought  for 
any  infection  in  them.  There  are  about  for- 
ty vines  planted  along  the  fence  towards 
which  the  wind  blows,  and  not  a  sign  of  it 
has  appeared,  and  never  will  appear,  because 
we  have  effectually  barred  the  egress  of  the 
winged  insect.  It  cannot  come  to  the  sur- 
face. The  carbolic  acid  in  the  gas  lime  ex- 
ists in  such  quantity  that  you  can  smell  it 
all  the  year,  and  that  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  insect  to  come  out.  If  you  take  phyl- 
loxera and  put  a  piece  of  gas  lime  in  the  jar 
in  which  it  is  contained,  in  a  few  minutes  it 
is  dead.  The  soil  for  ten  inches  deep  is  im- 
pregnated with  that  vapor.  If  those  who 
animadvert  upon  this  matter  at  a  distance 
would  come  and  see  the  facts  for  themselves, 
I  think  they  would  form  a  very  different 
judgment  on  the  whole  case.  This  holding 
off,  this  failure  to  make  a  close  acquaintance 
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with  the  subject  matter,  and  this  judging 
hastily  at  a  distance,  is  what  I  complain  of. 
I  do  complain  of  this  being  done  without  ev- 
en a  conference  with  me ;  without  any  of 
these  gentlemen  from  Livermore  visiting  me 
for  three  years  until  lately,  when  I  saw  three 
gentlemen  from  Livermore  over  there,  and  I 
did  not  invite  them  to  the  plot,  because  at 
that  time  these  resolutions  had  not  been 
passed.  I  would  have  done  so,  had  I  known 
of  this  movement ;  and  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  delegation  that  they  will  do  me 
the  favor  to  visit  not  only  the  infested  spot, 
but  that  they  will  take  an  interest  in  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  Viticultural 
Laboratory,  where  of  this  year's  vintage 
alone  there  are  one  hundred  and  two  wines 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  sample  and  taste. 

While  I  am  up,  I  will  also  state  that  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  two  more 
viticultural  experiment  stations  will  shortly 
be  established,  one  at  Fresno,  on  the  land  of 
the  Fresno  Vineyard  Company,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  E.  D.  Rogers,  and.  another  at 
the  Mission  San  Jose,  at  the  vineyard  of  Mr. 
Gallegos.  Another  offer  of  the  same  charac- 
ter has  been  made  from  El  Dorado  County, 
which  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  of,  but 
I  think  we  will  be  authorized  to  establish  a 
viticultural  station  there.  And  what  does 
this  mean  ?  It  means  that  vines  supposed  to 
be  adapted  to  that  particular  climate  will  be 
planted  there  under  circumstances  represent- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  average  of  the 
locality  ;  that  they  shall  be  cultivated  along- 
side of  one  another,  under  strictly  similar 
circumstances,  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions ;  experiments  shall  be  made  as  to  long 
pruning  or  short  pruning  ;  and  furthermore, 
from  a  limited  number  of  vines  wiDe  shall  be 
made  with  the  utmost  care,  the  peculiarities 
of  each  shall  be  tested,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  locality  learned  and  understood.  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  before  you 
after  a  time  some  of  the  results  which  I  have 
lately  obtained  in  regard  to  wine  grown  in 
the  same  region  oa  slightly  different  land, 
and  the  enormous  difference  resulting  from 
it.  I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  every  one 
interested  in  viticulture  that  such  experi- 
ments should  be  widely  made.  I  would  like 
to  call  upon  my  assistant,  Mr.  Morse,  to 
state  what  manner,  what  number,  and  what 
kind  of  experiments  he  has  made,  what  ob- 
servations he  has  made,  both  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  elsewhere,  and  to  testify  as  to  wheth- 
er he  could  have  come  to  any  of  these  results, 
which  are  the  only  ones  in  California  that 
bear  upon  the  life  history  of  the  insect,  with- 
out having  the  experiment  plot  at  the  Uni- 
versity at  his  command.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Black. — Would  you  be  willing  to  in- 
oculate your  vineyard  with  phylloxera  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — No,  sir  :  but  I  can  take  my 
own  cuttings  from  where  I  consider  it  safe  to 
take  them  ;  but  when  I  get  cuttings,  whether 
from  Livermore  or  any  other  place,  I  disin- 
fect them. 

Mr.  Black. — You  are  receiving  sample 
grapes  from  all  portions  of  the  State.  Is 
there  not  some  danger  of  inoculation  with 


phylloxera   from   the   grapes   that   you   get 
from  Weinberger's  place  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — The  viticultural  labora- 
tory has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot.  The 
two  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  one  another, 
and  all  the  boxes  that  come  to  the  laboratory 
are  disinfected  with  boiling  water. 

Mr.  Black. — Have  you  any  idea  how  the 
phylloxera  came  to  the  University  ? 

Mr.  Hilgard. — They  were  not  brought 
there  in  my  time.  Four  years  before  I  came 
to  California  the  plot  was  planted  with  vines 
brought  from  all  portions  of  the  country. 
About  six  years  ago  I  came  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  agricultural  grounds,  and  the 
phylloxera  was  found  there  by  W.  T.  Klee, 
who  is  here.  We  immediately  went  to  work 
destroying  it,  and  kept  at  it  until  we  found 
that  nobody  else  intended  to  do  anything, 
and  that  there  was  no  means  of  studying  the 
insect  in  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman. — Is  it  desirable  to  keep  the 
disease  for  the  purpose  of  treating  it  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  think  it  is  just  as  desir- 
able as  to  have  hospitals  in  which  students 
are  instructed. 

Mr.  Chairman. — But  does  the  hospital 
maintain  the  small  pox  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  it  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — No,  sir.  When  they  get 
the  small  pox  there,  they  put  it  out  of  the 
way  and  disinfect  it,  and  that  is  just  what 
we  have  done,  and  we  have  done  it  so  effect- 
ually that  you  could  not  find  the  means  of 
infecting  other  vines  if  you  tried.  We  tried 
last  year  to  get  enough  to  infect  some  exper- 
imental vines,  and  we  could  not  find  them. 
Now,  if  you  suppose  that  disinfection  of  this 
character  is  not  effective,  the  California  Hor- 
ticulturists are  in  a  bad  way  indeed  ;  because 
if  this  disinfection  amounts  to  nothing,  it 
would  seem  that  all  precautions  are  use- 
less. 

Mr.  Black. — Have  you  discovered  anything 
different  from  what  has  been  published  in 
the  French  works  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — Yes,  sir.  One  thing  is 
that  the  winged  form  does  not  propagate  in 
California,  and  does  not  exist  as  it  does  in 
France,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  not  eo  for- 
midable. Mr.  Morse  has  found  upon  careful 
observation,  and  I  have  verified  it,  that  the 
time  when  the  winged  insect  appears  is  only 
in  wet  summers,  and  that  is  because  the  in- 
sect breeds  only  on  the  surface  roots  ;  and  it 
is  only,  therefore,  at  those  times  that  you 
must  take  care.  Then,  as  to  the  winter  egg  ; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  laid  only  by  the  winged 
insect.  It  has  very  rarely  been  found,  and 
one  of  the  causes  why  in  France  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  disinfecting  vineyards  com- 
pletely is  because  the  egg  is  laid  on  the  bark 
of  the  vine.  They  have  lately  taken  to  rub- 
bing off  the  bark,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  insect  from  hibernating  there.  We 
have  kept  the  winged  phylloxera  from  com- 
ing out,  and  therefore  the  individuals  that 
appear  from  the  egg  are  not  found,  and  with- 
out those  individuals  the  winter  egg  cannot 
be  laid.  We  have  examined  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  Mr.  Morse  has  examined  in  Sonoma 
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and  Napa  in  the  worst  infested  districts  for 
that  winter  egg,  and  he  has  failed  to  find  it, 
and  he  will  give  you  some  reasons  of  his  own 
why  he  thinks  he  has  failed  to  find  it.  The 
winter  egg,  which  is  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  infecting  vineyards  by  the  distribution  of 
plants,  has  not  yet ,  been  seen  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Morse. — One  of  the  points  that  Pro- 
fessor Hilgard  wished  me  to  enlarge  on  was 
the  nature  of  the  experiments  that  were  be- 
ing carried  on  at  the  University  regarding 
the  phylloxera,  and  whether  any  one,  with- 
out having  studied  them  on  the  spot,  will  be 
able  to  find  them  in  other  places  as  well.  I 
was  appointed  to  travel  in  behalf  of  both  the 
Viticultural  Commission  and  the  University, 
and  at  that  time,  knowing  nothing  about 
phylloxera,  I  started  in  to  study.  At  that 
time  I  had  never  seen  anything  but  the  com- 
mon phylloxera,  the  wood  louse,  the  common 
wood  louse.  I  knew  there  were  different 
forms,  but  I  could  not  find  them  on  these  ex- 
cursions, and  therefore  I  began  on  the  plot 
where  the  phylloxera  now  is,  and  took  speci- 
mens, with  an  object  of  studying  them. 
For  some  months  I  worked  with  them,  but 
it  was  only  in  the  early  part  of  1884  that  I 
was  able  to  get  the  form  that  developed  into 
the  regular  winged  form.  That  happened  to 
be  a  very  late  Spring,  we  had  plentiful  rains, 
and  there  were  a  large  number  of  surface 
roots  formed  on  two  or  three  of  the  vines  in 
this  plot,  and  it  was  on  these  two  or  three 
vines  that  I  was  able  to  find  specimens  that 
developed  the  winged  form.  I  bottled  these 
specimens  and  examined  them  under  the  mi- 
croscope. Fortunately  I  found  one  or  two  of 
the  pupa  form.  That  was  the  first  know- 
ledge of  anything  relating  to  the  winged 
insect.  I  took  them  and  kept  them  until 
they  developed  into  the  winged  form.  Now 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have 
found  these,  unless  I  had  made  that  study  ; 
that  is,  I  could  not  have  found  them  by  gen- 
eral observation  ;  but  having  once  found 
them  I  knew  the  conditions  necessary  for 
their  development — that  is,  those  peculiar 
tuberous  roots — and  after  that  whenever  T 
found  those  roots  I  looked  for  the  pupa  form, 
and  having  found  that,  it  is  quite  easy  to 
trace  it  into  the  winged  form.  You  can 
readily  see  that  it  would  have  been  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  find  the  winged  form  on 
these  excursions  of  mine,  if  I  had  not  first 
seen  it  and  become  acquainted  with  it  at  the 
University. 

Now,  as  to  the  number  of  the  winged  form 
generated  in  that  vineyard,  I  will  state  that 
there  is  only  one  vine  that,  develops  it  to  any 
quantity  at  all,  and  that  developed  during 
the  year  1884,  when  there  were  three  good- 
sized  branch  roots  came  out  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  it  was  on  those  that  I 
made  all  my  experiments.  I  think  another 
vine  that  I  found  had  probably  one  or  two 
little  bunches  of  what  I  would  call  tuberous 
roots  formed  and  produced  by  the  fertilizing 
that  had  been  done  around  the  vine,  and  also 
by  the  late  rains.  It  was  only  during  that 
one  year  that  they  were  found  in  any  quan- 
tity at  all.     Later  it  has  been  impossible  to 


find  them.  That  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
winged  form  has  come  into  the  vineyards. 
Last  year  I  was  not  able  to  find  a  single 
winged  form  at  all,  and  the  year  before  that 
I  could  only  find  a  very  few.  The  probabil- 
ity that  they  have  come  in  any  quantity  is 
very  slight,  because  since  1884 1  have  watched 
for  them  right  along  and  I  have  not  seen 
them,  and  the  probability  that  any  of  these 
insects  should  have  laid  their  winter  eggs  on 
the  vine,  or  that  they  should  have  been  car- 
ried to  some  of  the  surrounding  cuttings, 
seems  to  be  rather  scarce  ;  because  of  the  very 
few  that  are  carried  up  at  all  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  would  be  carried  to  other  vines,  or 
that  they  would  have  infected  any  of  the 
rose  cuttings  that  have  been  sent  away. 
Whatever  has  been  sent  away  has  been  dis- 
infected, and  then  the  whole  plot  is  sur- 
rounded with  the  barriers  that  have  been 
spoken  of,  the  orchard  and  the  other  trees 
that  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  place. 

I  have  had  applications  from  five  or  six 
individuals  tojtry  their  remedies  for  phyllox- 
era. They  have  all  been  tried  on  the  vine- 
yard,and  they  have  not  been  found  successful. 
That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  observation,  but 
because  the  remedy  was  not  a  good  one.  In 
applying  the  remedy  at  certain  intervals,  we 
examine  the  vines  repeatedly,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  have  them  there  in 
order  to  examine  them.  For  the  purpose  of 
experimenting  with  the  mercury  vapor  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  have  fresh  specimens 
at  all  times,  and  it  was  from  this  place  only 
that  we  could  get  the  fresh  specimens  for 
this  work. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  — Do  you  know  any  reason 
why  the  University  could  not  establish  ex- 
perimental stations  in  othor  counties  ? 

Mr.  Morse. — If  they  had  plenty  of  money 
they  could  do  it,  but  if  they  have  no  money 
I  do  not  think  they  could. 

Mr.  Wheeler. —  I  have  a  resolution  which 
I  would  like  to  offer  upon  this  matter,  and 
first  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  I  have 
a  vineyard  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in 
Livermore  Valley,  planted  with  resistant 
vines,  so  that  the  bare  possibility  of  our  get- 
ting the  disease  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  us  ;  and  that  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity of  our  getting  the  disea  se  has,  I  think,  been 
admitted  on  this  floor.  It  has  also  been  ad- 
mitted that  various  viticultural  experimen- 
tal stations  will  be  established  throughout 
the  country.  Now,  if  there  be  any  possibil- 
ity of  our  losing  any  of  our  vineyards  in  Liv- 
ermore Valley,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
consider  this  proposition  to  eradicate  the 
disease  at  that  particular  place,  especially  as 
we  have  proof  now  that  it  can  be  carried  by 
samples.  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University, 
and  I  do  not  want  any  hostility  between  Liv- 
ermore and  the  University,  but  I  would  like 
to  suggest  this  which  I  think  will  be  apropos 
at  this  moment :  that  the  University,  as  it 
is  going  to  have  its  viticultural  stations  for 
this  very  purpose,  should  be  requested  by  this 
Convention  to  establish  a  station  in  some 
district  such  as  Napa  Valley,  where  other  vit- 
icultural work  can  be  carried  on  as  well,  and 
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where  this  particular  study  can  be  carried  on 
successfully  ;  and  I  therefore  move  you  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
the  regents  of  the  University  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  locating  an  experimental  station  in 
Napa  Valley,  or  in  some  other  phylloxerated 
spot,  where  studies  of  this  particular  nature 
can  be  carried  on.     I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Mr.  Swinford. — Are  these  observation  sta- 
tions established  by  the  University,  or  are 
they  not  provided  by  the  generosity  of  friends 
of  the  cause  of  viticulture  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  State  ?  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Doyle  gave  the  University  the  use  of  a  plot 
down  at  Cupertino.  Is  not  that  the  case  in 
the  other  instances  ?  I  will  ask  Professor 
Hilgard. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — Yes,  sir.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  experimental  plots  have  been 
simply  particular  plots  designated  by  the 
owners,  for  the  purpose  of  having  such  exper- 
iments carried  on  by  the  University  as  long 
as  it  may  be  desirable,  and  the  working  ex- 
penses are  borne  by  the  owners.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  University  cannot  afford  to  lo- 
cate at  its  own  expense  a  great  many  stations 
for  that  purpose.  In  certain  localities  per- 
sons have  come  forward  to  do  it,  and  others 
have  not. 

Mr.  Swinford.  —  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  Livermore  people  to  establish  a 
station  there  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  —  I  believe  we  have  no  vines 
up  there  that  we  can  experiment  on,  and  we 
do  not  propose  to  bring  them  there.  We  do 
not  propose  to  have  vines  from  Sonoma  taken 
to  Livermore  to  experiment  on.  I  believe  we 
are  entirely  free  from  phylloxera  in  Liver- 
more, and  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  our  coun- 
ty except  in  one  place  ;  and  what  we  Want  to 
do  is  to  keep  it  away  from  our  Valley,  and 
also  to  remove  it  from  the  one  sore  spot ;  and 
to  that  end  I  would  make  this  amendment 
to  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  that  the 
Board  of  Regents  also  be  requested  to  remove 
this  one  spot  from  the  county,  aud  that  the 
place  be  destroyed  at  the  University.  I,  as 
one  of  the  committee  from  Livermore,  came 
down  here  in  the  earnest  hope  that  we  would 
be  successful  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  —  I  accept  that  amendment, 
and  I  intended  to  include  that  in  the  origi- 
nal motion.  I  do  not  think  that  there  could 
be  any  objection,  if  they  have  other  experi- 
mental stations  formed  for  this  purpose,  to 
exterminate  the  plot  at  the  University. 

A  Member. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  Liver- 
more is  under  quarantine,  or  do  they  receive 
cuttings  from  any  other  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion :  Livermore  valley  was  organized  as  a 
vine-growing  district  after  knowledge  of  the 
phylloxera  throughout  the  State  was  better 
known  than  at  first.  When  our  Commission 
was  organized,  we  had  inspectors  appointed, 
and  every  cutting  that  came  into  that  val- 
ley was  disinfected  carefully.  Our  inspec- 
tor in  Livermore  was  exceedingly  careful,  and 
he  established  a  place  for  disinfection  where 
all  could  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 


Our  Commission  originated  this  plan  of  dis- 
infection, as  against  all  other  districts.  We 
do  not  know  where  the  "disease  is  not,  but  we 
knpw  where  it  is,  so  that  for  safety  we  rec- 
ommend that  all  cuttings,  and  rooted  vines 
as  well,  received  from  any  plaee,  should  be 
disinfected,  but  we  have  recommended  the 
public  never  to  get  rooted  vines  from  a 
known  infected  district ;  and  I  would  recom- 
mend any  gentleman  who  has  a  vineyard, 
aud  who  gets  any  plant  from  the  University 
grounds,  to  disinfect  them — give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  always  to  the  existence  of  the 
phylloxera. 

Professor  Hilgard.  —  All  the  vines  sent 
from  the  University  are  disinfected  first. 

Mr.  "Wetmore. — I  do  not  mean  vines  alone, 
but  cuttings  of  the  olive,  or  plants  of  any 
kind.  If  you  get  an  olive  from  an  infected 
district,  and  you  have  a  vineyard  which  is  not 
infected,  I  advise  you  to  disinfect  the  cutting. 
This  is  a  very  important  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  danger.  There  is  a  line  of 
vineyards  all  the  way  from  the  University  to 
our  valley,  and  scattered  about  the  country. 
Now  so  far  as  that  infected  spot  at  the  Uni- 
versity being  of  service  to  the  State,  it  has 
been  developed  by  what  Professor  Hilgard 
and  Mr.  Morse  have  said  what  it  has  accom- 
plished ;  it  has  taught  Mr.  Morse  how  to 
find  the  winged  phylloxera.  That  is  all. 
Now  if  we  are  to  have  State  institutions 
maintaining  pests  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing the  professors  and  their  assistants  how  to 
find  and  recognize  the  insect,  I  think  that 
our  University  is  working  on  a  very  small 
plane. 

Mr.  Larue. — Is  there  not  a  line  of  vine- 
yards from  Livermore  to  Santa  Clara  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — No,  sir  ;  we  know  of  the 
existence  of  diseased  spots  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  they  are  per- 
mitted to  exist  there,  and  it  is  through  our 
Commission  that  all  this  extent  of  phyllox- 
era in  the  State  was  mapped  out  and  sur- 
veyed, and  it  was  discovered,  and  announced 
as  discovered  in  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and 
we  urged  the  people  there  to  form  a  syndi- 
cate in  some  way  and  get  hold  of  the  diseased 
spots,  or  adopt  some  method  by  which  its 
extent  would  be  restricted.  It  would  cost 
very  little  to  free  Santa  Clara  Valley  of  the 
disease,  but  they  have  made  no  effort  to  adopt 
our  suggestions.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  so 
dangerous  in  that  valley,  and  why  it  has  not 
spread  is,  because  it  started,  apparently,  in  a 
small  spot  in  a  nursery  ground  in  the  town 
of  San  Jose,  not  larger  I  think  than  the  spot 
at  the  University.  From  there  we  have 
traced  its  course  in  the  line  of  the  wind  to 
Naglee's  vineyard,  and  the  Auzerais  vine- 
yard to  the  east,  while  to  the  west  there  is 
no  disease  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain.  At 
Mount  Hamilton  there  is  no  disease  whatev- 
er ;  but  the  most  of  the  San  Jose  vineyards 
are  more  or  less  in  danger  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dental breeze  starting  up  in  the  summer  time 
and  carrying  the  disease  to  the  northeast. 
San  Jose  is  safe  and  has  been  safe  simply  on 
account  of  the  wind  blowing  away  from  the 
vineyards  that  are  infected.      The   same  is 
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true  more  or  less  with  the  Sonoma  vineyards  ; 
the  progress  to  the  eastward  has  been  like  a 
conflagration  ;  every  vineyard  to  the  east 
of  the  old  Buena  Vista  has  been  swept-  away, 
but  to  the  westward  the  pest  progresses  very 
slowly. 

The  question  now  is  a  qxiestion  of  remedy. 
Everything  about  the  life  of  this  insect  that 
is  worth  knowing,  so  far  as  suppressing  the 
insect,  seems  to  be  known.  We  knew  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Morse  discovered  it,  that  there  was 
a  winged  form.  We  knew  that  it  existed  in 
this  State  by  the  fact  that  it  spread  so  in  the 
line  of  the  wind.  We  knew  that  it  must  be 
there,  although  they  said  they  could  not 
find  it.  As  to  that  spot  in  the  University  be- 
ing of  any  value  for  experimental  purposes, 
if  it  is  treated  as  Professor  Hilgard  says,  so 
that  the  soil  for  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  is 
actually  disinfected  now,  of  what  use  is  it  to 
test  a  remedy  upon  ?  What  possible  use  in 
the  world  can  it  be,  if  it  is  already  disinfect- 
ed? (Applause.)  More  than  that,  this  rem- 
edy of  gas  lime,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease, was  one  of  the  earliest  attempted  in 
France,  and  abandoned.  It  has  been  tested 
and  proved  all  over  this  State,  and  if  you 
put  gas  lime  enough  on  the  soil  to  kill  the 
tree  and  the  vine,  you  will  probably  kill  the 
pest ;  and  if  you  don't  put  enough  on  to  kill 
the  pest,  it  accomplishes  no  good  whatever. 
More  than  that,  if  it  is  true  that  by  putting 
gas  lime  on  the  soil,  the  spread  of  this  pest 
can  be  prevented,  the  University  of  Californ- 
ia can  take  the  prize  in  France  today,  because 
that  is  a  settlement  of  the  question. 

Professor  Hilgard. — The  gentleman  mis- 
represents my  statement ;  1  said  that  gas 
lime  prevented  the  spread  of  the  winged 
form  ;  it  cannot  spread  underneath  the 
ground,  and  I  never  pretended  it.  I  there- 
fore request  him  not  to  misrepresent  me. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  do  not.  You  say  that 
gas  lime  prevents  the  spread  of  the  winged 
form,  which  is  the  sole  means  of  spreading 
the  disease  any  distance  unless  it  is  transport- 
ed mechanically.  I  have  watched  vineyards 
in  Sonoma  where  there  is  a  road  between  the 
vines,  and  I  know  that  the  insect  does  not 
follow  the  roots  for  any  length  under  un- 
ploughed  ground,  and  it  would  not  follow 
them  outside  the  vineyard  ;  so  that  if  you 
have  treated  the  vineyards  that  are  infected 
with  your  gas  lime,  and  if  that  will  stop  the 
winged  form  from  spreading,  you  have  got 
the  whole  thing  under  control ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  Professor  Hilgard  can  be  any  surer  of 
this  remedy  preventing  the  winged  form  from 
spreading,  than  he  or  anybody  else  has  been 
with  any  other  method  of  attacking  this  in- 
sect. It  is  only  a  supposition.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  the  winged  form 
that  rise  from  the  ground  and  spread,  that 
nobody  sees.  That  must  be  true,  or  else  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  to  see  it  spread  in  the 
past.  It  is  a  very  small  insect,  it  is  true, 
but  it  takes  only  one  little  insect  to  infect  a 
whole  district. 

The  President. — The  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Wheeler  is  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Con- 


vention appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to  con- 
sult with  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and 
to  request  of  them  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  station  in  one  phylloxerated 
district  of  the  State,  where  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  phylloxera  may  be  studied  in 
conjunction  with  other  viticultural  matters 
of  interest  in  that  locality." 

The  amendment  is  as  follows  : 

"  Also,  That  incident  to  the  danger  of  the 
disease  spreading  to  adjoining  or  other  vine- 
yards, and  in  view  of  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented for  the  study  and  observation  of  the 
phylloxera  at  the  above  named  station,  the 
said  Regents  of  the  University  be  further  re- 
quested to  take  immediate  steps  to  extermin- 
ate the  phylloxera  at  the  University  at  Ber- 
keley." 

A  member  moved  to  lay  the  matter  on  the 
table,  which  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
24  ayes  to  13  noes. 

Recess  till  8  p.m. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  this 
evening  by  the  President,  who  said  : 

"  At  present  we  are  meeting  in  adjourned 
session  of  the  Grape  Growers'  and  Wine  Mak- 
ers' Association,  having  been  adjourned  from 
this  afternoon  until  this  time.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  we  were  to  resume  the  regular 
order  of  exercises  in  convention,  but  before 
doing  so  we  must  dispose  of  this  meeting  of 
the  Association.  If  there  is  no  business  be- 
fore the  Association  a  motion  will  be  in  order 
to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Larue. — I  move  that  the  Association 
do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Estee  seconded  the  motion,  and  the 
same  being  carried,  the  Association  was  de- 
clared adjourned. 

President  Mclntyre. — We  will  now  resume 
the  labors  of  the  Convention  which  have  been 
interrupted  by  the  labors  of  the  Association. 
We  will  now  return  to  the  programme,  and 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Har- 
aszthy,  who  is  to  address  us.  Mr.  Haraszthy 
is  so  well  known  to  you  that  he  needs  no  in- 
troduction of  mine,  and  certainly  no  flatter- 
ing comment.  His  work  speaks  for  itself. 
The  subject  is, 

WHAT    CONSTITUTES    PUKE   CLARET  AND   ITS 
REQUISITE   AS   A   BEVERAGE? 

Mr.  Arpad  Haraszthy. — Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. The  subject  that  I  have  chosen  is 
rather  a  broad  one,  and  owing  to  the  very 
limited  time  that  I  have  had  in  which  to 
prepare  my  paper  I  hardly  think  that  I  can 
do  it  justice.  There  are  so  many  ramifica- 
tions in  the  handling  of  the  subject  that  I 
am  sure  it  would  not  be  covered  in  one  even- 
ing, and  it  could  not  be  worked  out  in  a 
great  many  more.     But  I  will  begin. 

I  begin  ray  remarks  by  quoting  a  most  ex- 
cellent passage  from  Dr.  Druitt's  Cheap 
Wines. 

"It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  wine  which 
is  pure  and  well  made  is  a  wholesome  wine, 
and  that  an  ill-made  wine  is  unwholesome. 
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By  a  -well-made  wine  we  understand  one  in 
which  all  the  sugar  has  been  converted  into 
alcohol,  and  all  the  nitrogenous  matte*,  has 
been  exhausted  and  got  rid  of.  If  these  condi- 
tions be  present,  there  is  no  fear  that  the  wine 
will  keep,  and  it  will  agree  with  the  human 
stomach.  It  may  not  be  a  strong  wine  or  a  fine 
wine,  but  it  will  keep  and  be  wholesome. 
On  the  other  hand  an  ill-made  wine  will  not 
keep  unless  fortified  by  the  addition  of  a 
quantity  of  alcohol  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
further  fermentative  process.  That  such 
wines  so  fortified  are  unwholesome  is  notori- 
ous, and  modern  research  has  shown  that 
one  disease  in  particular,  the  gout,  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  alcoholic  drinks  simply  as  such, 
but  to  such  alcoholic  drinks  as  a  re  imperfect- 
ly decomposed,  and  retain  in  their  composi- 
tion undecomposed  sugar  and  unexhausted 
ferment." 

What  chapters  of  comment  could  we  not 
draw  from  this  brief  passage. — A  pure  wine, 
a  well-made   wine,  and  a  wholesome  wine  ! 
An  ill-made  wine,  an  unwholesome  wine,  an 
adulterated  wine,  and  the  disease  resulting 
from  its  use. — The  subject  as  here  laid  out 
would  fill  volumes  to  follow  it  in  its  ramifi- 
cations throughout  the  whole  range  of  viti- 
cultural   lore.     But  it  is   only   necessary  to 
dilate,  only  to  reflect  on  the  full  meaning  of 
the  few  words  quoted  :    "A  wine  which  is 
pure  and  well  made  is  a  wholesome  wine." 
There  has  been  much  discussion  of  late  as  to 
what  constitutes  pure  wine,  and  the  result  is 
that  we  now  have  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State  awaiting  his  signature,  a 
bill  passed  through  both  houses  of  our  Leg- 
islature, which  gives  a  very  fair  definition  of 
practically  pure  wines.    Theoretically  speak- 
ing, no  wine  is  pure  exeept  that  made  entirely 
from  grape  juice,  without  the  addition  of  any 
substance  whatever  that  would,  remain  sus- 
pended  in    the   wine,  whether   it   be   grape 
brandy,  pure  water,  tannin,  sugar  or  any  oth- 
er substance.     Such  in  my  mind  is  pure,  dry 
wine,  and  such  I  hold  we  can  and  do  make 
by  the  millions  of  gallons  in  our  State,  and 
that  it  can   be  found  anywhere  and   every- 
where  for  sale   amongst  us.     Such  is   pure 
claret  and  such  it  should  be,  without  sugar 
added  before  or  after  fermentation,  without 
water,  without  brandy  or  any  kind  of  spirits, 
without  any    addition  of    tannin,  alum    or 
disacidifying  substances,  without  any  anti- 
septics whatever,  without  cherry   juice,  any 
berry  juice,  or  aniline  dyes,  or  any  coloring 
matter  of  whatsoever  substance  it  may  be  : 
in  short,  without  any  added  substance  what- 
ever from  the  time   of  gathering  the  grape 
and   its   crushing,    throughout    its    various 
changes  to  maturity,  to  the  moment  of  its 
drinking.     This  is  pure  claret.     It  may  not 
be  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  may  be  harsh,  acid, 
unpalatable,  devoid  of  flavor,  deficient  in  col- 
or, body,  strength,  or  may  be  too  strong  and 
too  deep  in  color  and  rank  in  flavor  ;  but  it  is 
pure  claret.     Such    excessive  characteristics 
are  possibilities  that  occur  exceedingly  often, 
and  for  that  reason  the  necessity  for  blending 
forces  itself  to  our  minds  ;  but  here  again  we 
must    restrain   the    blending   only  to  pure 


wine,  as  we  have  defined  it,  with  other  pure 
wine  according  to  the  same  definition.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  at  the  moment  of  blending 
that  the  temptation  arises  to  pander  to  the 
unreasonable  demands,  or  vitiated  taste,  of 
consumer  or  retail  dealer.  Qualities  are  by 
these  sought  and  insisted  upon  that  are  rare 
to  find  within  the  range  of  pure  wines.  I 
mention,  for  instance,  a  complete  lack  of  acid- 
ity, a  full  roundness  of  body  almost  unknown 
in  pure  wines,  a  depth  of  color  that  might 
recall  the  darker  colored  garnet  dyes,  a  flavor 
intense  enough  to  suspect  a  perfume  factory 
in  the  close  vicinity,  a  rough  astringence 
that  might  well  create  visions  of  a  tan  yard, 
and  a  durability  that  should  secure  its  last- 
ing, sound,  on  tap,  from  the  beginning  tothe 
end  of  the  year.  All  these  unreasonable 
things  are  demanded  every  day  from  the 
wine  jobber,  and  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  try- 
ing to  comply  with  the  impossible,  instead 
of  educating  the  misinformed  consumer,  and 
showing  him  the  unreasonableness  of  his  de- 
mands. And  yet  should  the  consumer  him- 
self, whether  through  ignorance  or  unreason- 
able demands,  go  without  any  blame  in  the 
matter  ?  Careful  minds  should  deliberate 
before  casting  their  blame  entirely  on  either 
party.  It  is  my  opinion  that  both  parties  are 
to  blame.  The  consumer  for  not  clearly 
stating  that  he  first  of  all  wants  an  absolutely 
pure  wine,  that  such  wine  is  to  have  as  good 
color  as  pure  wines  are  possessed  of,  and  as 
much  flavor,  body,  astringence,  mellowness 
and  no  more  ;  and  the  wine-seller  should  on 
the  other  hand  point  out  all  unreasonable  re- 
quirements made  by  the  consumer,  showing 
him  plainly  that  such  qualities  as  he  asks  for 
do  not  exist  to  the  extent  he  seeks  in  any 
procurable  perfectly  pure  wine.  If  both  par- 
ties did  their  duty  in  this  wise,  all  soph- 
istications, outside  mixtures  with  pure 
grape  wine  would  be  thrown  into  a  very  few 
hands,  and  would  gradually  sink  into  utter 
insignificance.  It  would  be  left  to  the  abso- 
lutely bad  and  unscrupulous,  where  it  be- 
longs. 

Unfortunately,  the  wine-drinkers  of  our 
country  are  mostly  those  who  acquired  the 
taste  for  this  elegant  luxury  in  other  lands, 
where  a  taste  for  the  conventional,  and  often, 
I  may  say,  of  the  vitiated,  exists.  The  En- 
glishman drinks  his  Port  and  Sherry  loaded 
with  grain  alcohol,  dyed  with  elderberries, 
and  puckered  with  alum  and  tannin.  The 
German  pours  down  his  white  wines  mel- 
lowed with  glycerine,  flavored  with  camo- 
mile, and  disacidified  with  chalk.  The 
Frenchman  imbibes  his  Clarets  charged 
with  cherry  juice,  flavored  with  orris  root, 
and  dosed  with  tannin  and  alum.  As  to  the 
Spaniard,  even  in  the  good  old  days  of  Fal- 
staff,  he  was  accused  of  putting  lime  in  his 
Sack,  as  he  very  faithfully  continues  to  do 
to  this  day — and  a  vile  potation  he  makes  of 
it,  too.  As  to  the  Italian,  he  wants  wine 
like  that  of  his  cloudless  native  land,  sweet 
and  sour,  and  I  must  confess  that  he  can  on- 
ly get  it  too  easily  here  amongst  us.  And  the 
Portuguese — faithful  to  the  last — he  wants 
his  wine  heavy,  though  it  be  sour,  but  it 
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must  be  always  heavy  ;  and  he  too  has  the 
fulfillment  of  his  taste.  Some  of  these  many 
questionable  qualities  are  the  result  of  bad 
handling,  or  of  accident,  but  more  are  the 
result  of  art  pandering  to  the  perpetuity  of 
an  acquired  vitiated  taste.  In  other  words, 
in  some  of  these  countries  there  is  not  enough 
skill,  and  in  others  there  is  too  much.  It  is 
to  be  most  devoutly  hoped  that  California  is 
to  take  a  happy  medium  between  these  two 
extremes,  and  teach  the  world  at  large,  not 
only  how  to  produce  pure  wines,  but  likewise 
to  drink  them  pure. 

Now  permit  me  a  few  words  on  the  gene- 
ral and  broad  characteristics  of  Clarets. 

In  tasting  these,  first  of  all  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  color  ;  we  desire  it  usnally 
deep,  in  some  instances  too  dark,  with  a  ruby 
tint  around  the  edge  of  the  glass,  Certainly 
this  is  a  beautiful  color,  attractive,  tempting 
— and  here  lies  the  first  step  for  adulteration, 
the  temptation  to  reproduce  this  color  and 
tint  in  wine  that  does  not  naturally  possess 
them  ;  and  to  do  this  the  unscrupulous  go 
to  any  length,  and  if  not  restrained  would 
stop  at  nothing  short  of  poison.  It  is, 
however,  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  this 
clear  ruby  tint  is  to  be  found  in  old  wines, 
for  it  is  not,  and  is  rarely  found  in  wines 
that  have  passed  into  their  third  year,  if 
they  are  absolutely  pnre. 

Most  new  wines,  and  more  especially  those 
made  from  the  choicer  varieties  of  grapes, 
possess  this  attractive  ruby  color  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  it  is  especially  noticeable 
in  second  crop  Zinfandel  wine,  where  it 
maintains  itself  longer  than  in  any  other 
wine  I  remember.  Should,  therefore,  the 
wine-drinker  notice  this  ruby  tint  on  a  wine, 
he  need  not  necessarily  lay  it  to  adulteration 
by  aniline,  but  rather  to  the  newness  of  the 
wine  Should  the  wine,  however,  be  over 
two  vintages  old,  he  would  have  fair  cause 
to  suspect  the  ruby  color  to  emanate  from 
aniline  or  other  dye  coloring — unless,  again, 
the  wine  carries  with  its  taste  a  large 
amount  of  full  acid,  which  should  only  be 
tartaric. 

The  brown  color  in  clarets  that  are  aged 
(tawny)  is  the  result  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
tannin.  The  more  tannin  held  in  suspension 
the  deeper  brown  the  wine  becomes  with  age. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  to  this  cause  that  we  must 
attribute  the  objectionable  tawny  tinge  that 
the  wine  of  such  grapes  as  the  Lenoir,  Tien- 
turier,  Californica,  Grosser  Bauer  take  upon 
themselves  when  well  advanced  in  their  sec- 
ond year.  This  color,  though  advantageous 
to  ports,  giving  them  the  semblance  of  ad- 
vanced age,  is  most  decidedly  objectionable  in 
clarets,  which  are  looked  to  for  a  ruby  color 
or  tinge.  And  to  overcome  this  tawny  tinge 
the  reckless  or  dishonest  dealer  is  tempted  to 
the  use  of  aniline  dyes. 

And  right  here  it  may  be  well  to  admonish 
the  wine  drinkers  against  drinking  or  de- 
manding a  deep  colored  claret.  In  it  lies  the 
temptation  to  sophistication,  as  already  stat- 
ed ;  and  further,  though  the  color  may  please 
the  eye,  it  is  never  as  delicate,  as  palatable, 
as  fresh  and  tempting  as  wine  of  a  lighter 


hue,  neither  does  it  possess  the  delicate  fla- 
vor. Another  reason  is  that  a  lighter  hued 
claret  usually  commands  a  less  price  than  a 
deep  tinted  wine — though  having  less  body 
it  is  not  as  coarse,  and  seldom  harsh  and  over 
astringent.  If  every  body  would  demand  a 
light  colored  claret,  the  temptation  to  adul- 
terate with  dye  stuffs  would  be  gone,  and 
one  of  the  abuses  in  wine  handling  be  oblit- 
erated. 

I  cannot  lay  too  great  stress  upon  those 
who  have  to  purchase  wine,  that  they  should 
purchase  those  of  a  lighter  color.  Outside  of 
being  cheaper,  they  take  away  the  temptation 
for  doctoring  with  coloring  matter,  which 
may  be  injurious.  They  would  be  pure  and 
we  would  have  less  difficulty  with  our  fer- 
mentation ;  and  the  after  fermentation,  the 
spring  fermentation,  would  be  free  from  fun- 
goid disease.  Most  of  the  producers  of  claret 
think  that  they  have  some  very  fine  wines, 
and  a  man  when  showing  you  a  sample  will 
give  you  to  understand  that  he  has  a  Cha- 
teau Lafite  or  Chateau  Margeaux  when  he 
has  not.  The  things  would  be  avoided  if  we 
could  produce  a  rose  colored  wine  as  they  do 
in  the  champagne  districts,  and  there  would 
be  a  larger  amount  of  claret  wines  drank,  be- 
cause they  would  be  agreeable,  having  less 
acid  and  being  more  palatable  than  the  heav- 
ier bodied,  deeper  colored  wines.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  definition  of  claret.  An 
Englishman  calls  everything  claret  that  is 
red,  except  port  wine,  and  I  believe  that  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  call  some  of  the  heav- 
ier Grenache  wines  claret.  I  think  he  is 
wrong.  I  think  the  American  definition  is 
more  correct,  that  is,  that  anything  that  has 
less  than  12  per  cent,  alcohol.  They  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  grapes.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  Pinot ;  that  is  a  genuine 
Burgundy,  and  the  Cabernet.  They  would 
not  have  the  exact  delicate  shades  of  the 
Cabernet  that  they  have  in  France,  in  the 
Syrah,  in  the  Hermitage,  but  nevertheless 
in  the  broad  sense  each  has  its  variety. 

FLAVOR. 

In  the  Cabernets,  it  is  very  peculiar  and 
strong.  It  has  been  described  as  violet ;  it 
is  mixed  slightly  with  raspberry,  but  the 
violet  predominating.  I  find  in  it  a  taste 
that  would  be  produced,  it  seems  to  me,  by 
a  distillate  of  log  wood — log  wood  is  a  flavor- 
ing— and  a  distillate  of  log  wood  would  come 
pretty  near  to  it. 

The  Zinfandel  comes  nearest  to  the  Bor- 
deaux varieties  in  flavor.  It  is  combined 
with  the  violet,  but  less  of  the  raspberry  and 
more  of  the  strawberry,  an  unripe  straw- 
berry, I  might  say  ;  the  raspberry  is  almost 
too  rich  and  mushy.  It  has  the  highest  and 
best  flavor  in  the  second  crop  of  Zinfandel ; 
and  here  I  might  say,  in  a  remark  concern- 
ing the  maturing  of  wines,  in  some  wines, 
especially  white  wines  of  certain  varieties,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that  they  require  a  high  degree 
of  saccharine  to  fully  develope  their  flavor. 
I  can  show  you  two  cases  of  wine,  one  of 
which  I  wanted  to  purchase  and  the  other  I 
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did  purchase  at  a  high  price,  I  think  higher 
than  anybody  paid  this  year,  and  I  am  rather 
proud  of  it,  in  which  the  wine  from  the 
Semillon  was  of  a  remarkably  high  flavor. 
Another  of  our  noted  wine  makers  here,  from 
whom  I  made  inquiry  concerning  this  Sem- 
illon, refused  to  show  it  to  me  or  sell  it  to 
me,  saying  it  would  not  suit  me  because  it 
did  not  have  the  flavor  he  wanted.  It  hadn't 
saccharine  matter  enough.  He  thought  it 
would  gain  some  flavor  by  taking  the  grapes 
early,  but  it  would  not,  it  was  a  mistake. 
Such  I  think  is  not  the  case  with  all  wines  ; 
that  is  the  case  with  red  wines.  The  second 
crop  Zinfandel  has  more  flavor  than  the  first 
crop,  though  I  think  if  the  first  crop  was 
picked  at  the  same  state  of  maturity  it  would 
have  as  much  flavor ;  it  might  be  a  little 
richer,  might  be  a  little  more  mellow. 

The  Zinfandel  has  a  more  cherry  flavor. 
You  might  say  a  cross  between  the  cherry 
and  cranberry,  without  the  exact  sharpness  of 
the  cranberry.  Each  person  would  have  of 
course  to  judge  for  himself. 

It  seems  that  the  Verdot  varieties  have 
pleased  everybody,  and  I  think  they  are  the 
future  grapet»  of  this  State.  Of  course  it  will 
have  a  far  greater  reputation  in  some  certain 
localities,  certain  vineyards  and  certain  hill- 
sides, than  others. 

The  knowledge  of  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing these  wines  of  good  flavor  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  adulteration  in  this  direction.  It 
has  been  done  to  please  people  who  are  not 
wine-drinkers,  who  have  coarse  tastes,  coarse 
palates  ;  in  fact,  who  are  like  some  people 
who  think  they  are  not  showing  their  friend- 
ship unless  they  bring  their  hand  like  a  250 
lb.  weight  down  on  your  shoulder,  and  say, 
"  How  do  you  do,  my  boy,"  or  crush  your 
hand  in  their  effusive  demonstrations  of 
friendship.  So  it  is  with  those  wine-drink- 
ers, who  have  no  palate,  no  taste.  The 
French  have  gone  to  a  degree  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  their  wines  which  I  think  is  su- 
perior to  any  other  in  the  production  of  fic- 
titous  flavors,  and  there  I  think  lies  one  of 
the  greatest  secrets  in  the  exportation  of 
their  wines  and  the  favor  with  which  they 
are  received  in  all  sections  and  in  all  coun- 
tries. They  do  not  flavor  a  wine  out  and 
out,  except  their  champagnes,  that  they  do 
for  us,  but  we  are  outside  barbarians. 
(Laughter.)  They  do  not  flavor  a  wine  out 
and  out,  they  merely  intensify  its  character 
by  adding  a  little  flavoring,  and  make  it 
characteristic.  Formerly,  about  25  or  30 
years  ago,  they  used  to  flavor  their  wines  in 
the  champagne  district — I  am  talking  of  the 
red  wines — with  the  fresh  extract  of  straw- 
berry, because  those  wines  were  remarkable 
for  the  strawberry  flavor. 

The  temptatation  is  always  to  intensify  the 
flavoring  for  a  people  that  demand  a  high 
flavor  and  do  not  understand  that  the  finest 
wines  have  a  delicate  flavor. 

We  next  come  to  the  point  of  strength.  We 
are  favored  here  in  California  possibly  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  or  as  much  as  in 
any  other  country  in  regard  to  being  able 
to  have  enouarh  saccharine  matter  from  the 


grape  to  make  our  wines  travel  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  be  strong  enough  in  their 
own  absolute  purity.  In  other  countries,  in 
the  southern  part  of  France,  they  have  to  add 
spirit.  But  they  add  them  to  their  poor 
wines  to  give  them  tone,  to  tone  them  up,  to 
make  them  desirable  for  other  conntries. 
They  would  send  them  to  San  Francisco,  and 
those  clarets  used  to  be  sold  to  the  restau- 
rants here,  and  they  used  to  be  known  as  one 
bucket,  two  bucket  or  three  bucket  claret,  the 
meaning  of  the  "bucket"  was  that  to  a 
cask  of  60  gallons  you  could  put  in  one  or 
two  or  three  buckets  of  water  before  giving 
it  to  the  customers;  and  the  three  buckets 
was  the  most  popular  brand  that  I  knew  of 
here. 

The  strength  of  our  wines  differs  in  differ- 
ent localities  and  in  different  grapes. 

Our  present  aim  is,  and  it  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years,  to  find  the  grapes  that 
would  produce  the  lightest  kind  of  wine, 
and  keep  and  be  a  pleasant  wine.  It  is  still 
a  matter  of  experiment  yet,  and  we  have  not 
reached  the  solution.  We  thought  we  had 
found  the  requisite  brand  when  we  discover- 
ed the  Burger,  but  the  Burger  you  know,  is 
a  white  wine — it  is  not  a  claret.  No  doubt 
with  these  Verdot  varieties,  we  shall  find 
their  strength  greater  than  they  do  in  Bor- 
deaux, where  it  is  a  usual  thing  to  have  from 
8  to  9  per  cent.  I  have  seen  an  analysis  of 
wine  taken  right  from  the  Custom  House 
here,  cheap  wines,  that  were  18  or  19  per 
cent.,  a  great  many  absolutely  15  per  cent, 
of  alcohol.  The  best  wine  I  found  here  in 
the  Custom  House  out  of  a  hundred  samples, 
was  wine  that  was  not  quite  9  per  cent, 
strong.  It  was  in  perfect  condition  and  was 
an  excellent  wine  ;  it  was  a  Carbernet  that 
was  imported  for  some  private  gentleman. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  real  Bordeaux  that 
is  not  a  deep  claret ;  usually  color  goes  with 
great  strength  ;  light  wines,  light  in  alcohol, 
go  with  less.  We  thought  that  there  would 
be  a  very  great  demand  for  light  wines. 
We  are  deceiving  ourselven,  the  demand  is  for 
fuller  bodied  wines  and  heavier  flavor.  In 
fact,  we  are  only  children  in  beginning  to 
understand  something  about  the  luxury  of 
drinking  wines. 

ACIDITY  OF  WINES. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  imagine  that  the 
natural  acidity  of  wines,  tartaric  or  even 
malic  acidity,  promote  acidity  of  the  stom- 
ach. This  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
our  American  population,  which  thought  is 
carried  out  to  a  prejudice  of  the  strongest 
nature.  They  really  look  with  aversion  upon 
any  claret  of  a  tart  nature,  call  it  undrink- 
able,  and  claim  it  disagrees  with  them.  With 
some  disorganized  stomachs  this  may  be  true, 
and  should  it  prove  so,  they  should  imme- 
diately apply  for  relief  to  some  reliable  phy- 
sician. Acidity  of  the  stomach  never  arises 
from  the  use  of  a  dry,  tart,  acid,  sound  wine, 
but  does  very  frequently  come  from  an  im- 
perfectly fermented,  sweet,  or  half  sweet 
wine,  which  only  too  often  ferments  after  it 
has   been   introduced   into  the   system.     In 
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general,  the  sweetest  wines  have  mere  acid 
than  the  dry  wines,  only  this  acidity  is  dis- 
guised either  by  the  sugar,  the  added 
brandy,  or  the  two  combined.  To  prove  this 
assertion  you  have  only  to  freeze  a  bottle  of 
pure  white  wine  or  claret,  with  a  bottle  of 
angelica  or  port,  and  note  the  much  more 
abundant  formation  of  crystals  of  tartar  in 
the  latter  two. 

Seemingly  with  us,  the  Americans  have  a 
greater  aversion  to  the  acid  of  our  white  and 
red  wines  than  any  other  race  of  our  citizens, 
and  I  allude  especially  to  our  pure,  nondis- 
acidified  zinfandel  claret. 

In  fact,  it  is  quite  amusing  to  watch  the 
involuntary  shudder,  the  faint  pallor,  spread 
over  the  fair  countenances  of  our  ladies  on 
drinking  a  first  glass  of  absolutely  pure  zin- 
fandel claret,  and  immediately  call  for  sugar 
to  sweeten  it,  and  the  next  moment  reach  out 
their  pretty  pouting  lips,  smack  them  with 
relish,  and  swallow  the  sourest  of  the  sour 
cranberry  jam,  gooseberries  and  currants 
in  all  their  acidity  and  without  sugar.  Such 
contrasting  incidents  may  be  seen  among 
us   any  day. 

This  lack  of  appreciation  of  acid  wines 
among  our  people  is  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
for  it  gives  cause  for  an  adulteration,  to 
please  the  customer,  which  though  compar- 
atively without  injury,  still  remains  an  adul- 
teration. I  allude  to  the  practice  of  disacid- 
ifying  wines,  which  is  usually  done  with 
chalk,  plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum,  air-slacked 
lime,  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  marble  dust, 
or  other  similar  materials,  but  all  of  which 
destroy  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  most 
wholesome,  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
well-made  wine,  its  beautiful  fruit  acid,  that 
part  which  makes  it  fresh  and  tempting  to 
the  palate.  Wines  that  are  over-chalked  be- 
come flat,  flavorless  and  indigestible.  This 
practice  should  be  stopped.  If  the  wine  is 
really  too  acid  to  drink,  it  should  be  sent  to 
the  still  to  make  good  pure  brandy. 

THIN,  LIGHT  WINES. 

The  American,  properly  speaking,  is  not 
yet  a  wine  drinker — and  in  this  much  resem- 
bles the  Englishman — and  much,  therefore, 
like  his  Anglo-Saxon  relative,  drinks  strong 
drinks  as  a  preference  ;  but  unlike  that  rela- 
tive, prefers  his  beer  mellow,  rather  than 
sharp — sweet,  rather  than  hard.  There  has 
been  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  systematic 
efforts  made  to  make  the  English  a  light 
wine  drinking  race — much  progress  has  been 
made  but  at  a  very  slow  rate.  Several  rea- 
sons might  be  given,  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
cold,  damp  climate,  higher  cost  of  light  wines 
than  beer,  and  an  equal  cost  to  sherry  and 
port,  which  produce  more  warmth  in  half  the 
quantity,  etc.  But  whatever  the  reason  be, 
the  thin,  light  wines  of  Germany  and  France, 
no  master  however  grateful  to  cultivated 
palates*  have  not  yet  been  able  to  crowd  out 
the  fortified  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Even  so  is  it  with  us.  "We  too  have  to  battle 
in  this  same  direction,  but  unlike  the  En- 
glish, I  am  happy  to  state  my  belief  that 
©ur  progress  and  chances  for  success  are  like- 


ly to  be  much  greater  and  sooner  achieved. 
This  desired  end  will  be  accomplished  by  our 
heavy  bodied,  natural,  pure,  unfortified  red 
wines,  such  as  will  be  made  from  good  fer- 
ment ers,  such  as  the  Trousseau,  the  Black 
Burgundy,  the  Cinsaut,  the  Alicante-Bousch- 
et  and  others,  with  alcoholic  strength  reach- 
ing beyond  13  per  cent.,  with  full  body,  good 
color,  smooth  to  the  taste  and  NOT  ACID,  and 
with  a  very  strongly  pronounced  flavor  and 
aroma  or  bouquet.  Such  wines  only  are  ca- 
pable of  satisfying  the  cravings,  restrained  to 
a  degree  by  reason  and  will  power,  of  the 
person  whose  taste  has  been  spoiled  by  long 
use  of  spirits  or  whiskey  in  some  form  or 
other.  Such  persons,  and  there  are  many 
among  our  community,  cannot  appreciate 
or  even  notice  the  delicate  and  fugitive  qual- 
ities of  pure,  thin,  acidulous,  light  wines, 
wherever  made  the  world  over.  These  wines 
of  the  Burgundy  type  are  not  what  we  wish 
to  have  ultimately  used,  for  they  cannot  be 
consumed  in  large  quantity  at  a  sitting  with- 
out affecting  the  head,  and,  of  course,  can 
never  become  ordinary,  daily  table  wines, 
but  they  fill  up  a  gap  now  lying  between 
whiskey  and  light  wines.  The  fathers  of 
this  generation  will  drink  the  heavy  wines, 
their  sons  of  the  next  will  drink  the  light 
wines.  The  present  generation  will  continue 
only  to  drink  wine  when  they  have  a  guest 
at  table,  until  their  sons  will  use  wine  at 
every  meal  as  an  adjunct  to  water,  meat  and 
vegetables.  These  remarks,  of  course,  only 
allude  to  the  whiskey  drinking  American, 
who  drinks  moderately  and  with  discretion. 
He  who  has  for  years  accustomed  himself  to 
swallowing  endless  cocktails  and  other  spir- 
ituous compounds  hourly,  can  never  become 
a  wine  drinker. 
Now  I  come   to 

ASTRINGENCY. 

This  is  a  quality  so  necessary  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  wines,  and  to  make  the  acidity  less 
harsh  or  less  perceptible  is  one  of  the  highest 
qualities  that  can  be  found  with  any  wine  of 
the  claret  variety  which  I  am  speaking  of.  It 
is  this  quality  that  we  find  in  the  high  grade 
of  Bordeaux  wines.  Possibly  the  flavor  of  oar 
Zinfandel  grown  on  our  mountains  and  on  our 
dry  soil,  at  about  two  tons  and  a  half  to  the 
acre  is  very  fine,  so  far  as  flavor  and  bouquet 
are  concerned,  and  equal  to  that  grown  in 
the  Bordeaux  district,  if  properly  made,  or 
with  less  than  eleven  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  say 
ten  per  cent.  That  is  as  far  as  the  odorous 
principle  is  concerned.  But  when  it  comes 
to  concealing  the  too  apparent  astringency, 
especially  with  the  marketable  varieties,  by  a 
lack  of  astringency  in  some  other  wines  or 
the  inharmonious  combination  of  water,  it 
produces  a  very  ordinary  claret.  By  the  recent 
experiments  that  have  been  made  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  the  samples 
that  have  been  submitted  to  you  on  various 
occasions,  we  have  discovered  that  two  or 
three  grapes  that  are  used  to  produce  that 
beautiful  astringency  in  the  French  wines 
will  reproduce  those  qualities  here.  I  will 
mention  more  especially  the  Verdot.     There 
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is  an  astringency  likewise  in  the  Burgundies 
to  a  remarkable  degree  ;  Crabb's  black  Bur- 
gundy, and  other  varieties  unnecessary  to 
mention  here.  But  we  must  have  an  astrin- 
gent grape,  a  grape  that  will  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  astringency  in  other  grapes,  and  to  do 
that  they  must  be  blended  together.  If  we 
can  reach  that  by  blending  our  wines  we 
have  arrived  at  a  solution  of  making  good 
wines  in  California,  and  we  shall  not  need  to 
experiment  any  more.  In  the  absence  uf  nat- 
ural astringency  in  the  grape,  a  great  deal 
of  doctoring  has  been  done.  It  is  adultera- 
tion that  is  put  there  to  give  it  taste.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  doctoring,  however  ;  such 
substance  as  is  put  in  for  the  purpose  of 
precipitating  the  albuminoids  which  are 
more  hurtful  to  the  system  than  if  you  should 
swallow  a  whole  ounce  of  tannin.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  wine  that  the  tan- 
nin is  used,  and  every  particle  of  tannin  that 
you  have  added  will  disappear  by  its  com- 
bination with  the  albuminoid,  or  it  should  not 
have  been  added  in  such  large  quantities. 
That  is  the  only  way  that  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  used. 

Next  after  astringency,  which  gives  a 
lasting  impression  to  the  tongue  and  the  pal- 
ate, comes  the 

SAVOR. 

Savor  is  that  perfumed  taste  that  strikes 
through  the  back  of  the  palate  after  you 
have  swallowed  the  wine,  which  reached 
the  nostrils  by  its  odorous  principles  through 
the  back  of  the  palate,  instead  of  as  usual 
from  the  exterior.      That  is  called  savor. 

After  this  we  have  what  is  called  sap.  It 
is  that  lasting,  fresh,  full  taste  that  remains 
on  the  palate  without  acidity,  aJmost  like  a 
gum,  after  you  have  swallowed  the  wine. 

These  are  the  small  details  that  have  a  bear- 
ing in  forming  the  characteristics  of  great 
wines. 

I  am  giving  the  requisite  qualities  of  clar- 
ets such  as  we  should  produce,  and  such  as 
will  be  drunk  by  the  American  people.  Of 
course  there  will  be  other  things  entering  into 
the  characteristics  of  the  wine,  but  when  we 
make  such  a  wine  there  will  be  no  necessity 
to  seek  a  market  in  a  foreign  country,  for  we 
will  have  a  market  at  home  ;  nor  will  we  get 
a  very  low  figure  for  our  wines.  I  will  now 
say  that  the  clarets  that  we  make  for  market 
for  this  generation  should  be  between  eleven 
and  twelve  per  cent,  strong  ;  it  should  be  of 
a  good  color  ;  nothing  but  of  a  good  Color. 
It  should  be  comparatively  dry  ;  by  dry  I 
mean  an  absence  or  6ugar  :  it  must  not  be 
acid  further  than  just  enough  to  know  there  is 
acid  there ;  it  should  have  a  very  good  amount 
of  natural  tannin.  The  natural  tannin  makes 
it  taste  less  acid,  makes  it  appear  heavier  in 
alcohol,  full  of  body,  and  permits  to  be  re- 
duced with  water,  and  still  leave  it  palata- 
ble. It  should  have  an  odor,  perfume,  bou- 
quet or  aroma ,  all  of  them  being  different,  but 
nevertheless  quite  strong  enough  to  be  agree- 
able, without  becoming  mawkish,  that  is  just 
enough  to  be  easily  perceptible,  but  not 
enough  to  give  a  sickening  taste.     Then  this 


claret  with  this  color,  with  this  acidity,  with 
this  astringency,  with  this  flavor  must  have 
the  durability  of  clarets,  that  is,  if  you  put  it 
on  the  sideboard  in  a  bottle,  it  must  not 
spoil  in  one,  two,  three  or  four  days. 

This  is  a  good  claret,  but  it  is  by  combina- 
tion that  I  venture  to  say  that  we  will  pro- 
duce such  wine,  and  without  blending  it 
would  take  us  ages  to  produce.  Therein  lies 
the  secret  of  the  French  shippers  of  wine. 
The  next  thing  is  that  he  has  accepted  a 
standard.  He  has  got  and  knows  the  stand- 
ard, and  is  able  to  reproduce  that  standard, 
and  to  keep  it  up  in  his  importations  from 
year  to  year  in  spite  of  different  years,  by 
carrying  over  all  the  differeut  stocks — by 
flavoring  if  you  wish,  or  keeping  it  pure, 
that  depends  on  his  conscience — but  by  mak- 
ing a  large  quantity  at  one  time  of  uniform 
claret.  That  has  been  the  success  of  Bor- 
deaux merchants.  We  have  got  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps  so  far  as  the  blending  is  con- 
cerned of  pure  wines,  for  with  other  than 
absolutely  pure  wines  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss.  I  believe  it  has  not  been  possible 
with  our  vile,  low  grade  Mission  wine,  with- 
out color,  spoiling  every  day  after  it  is  six 
months  old — I  am  talking  about  red  wines, 
not  about  white — becoming  harsh,  almost 
cloudy,  with  a  taste  almost  like  a  piece  of 
leather  that  has  been  in  tan  bark,  when  it  is 
about  two  years  old.  That  kind  of  thing 
needed  doctoring,  or  it  never  could  have  been 
sold.  I  say  the  Mission  wine  has  kept  us 
back  30  years.  Had  we  made  the  discovery 
which  we  now  know,  our  State  would  have 
been  full  of  vineyards  ;  the  best  estate  which 
anybody  could  have  would  be  a  vineyard  es-> 
tate. 

The  wine  that  I  have  been  describing  is 
what  we  have  got  to  prodnce,  and  will  be 
produced  in  the  very  near  future  by  close 
study  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
different  grades  that  are  now  coming  into 
market.  You  have  the  color  grapes  in  Petit 
Bouschet,  and  Grosser  Blauer,,  and  Alicante 
Bouschet ;  you  have  flavor  in  the  Pinot ;  you 
have  lasting  quality  in  the  Trousseau  and  in 
the  Verdot.  By  these  varieties  you  have 
the  very  thing  almost  by  which  you  can  pro- 
duce the  finest  types  of  wine.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  decide  upon  or  take  a  certain  sec- 
tion, for  a  certain  kind  of  wine,  know  what 
you  send  there,  and  reproduce  it. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  de- 
tain you  any  longer.  I  am  sorry  that  my 
remarks  have  been  so  diffuse  and  not  so  much 
to  the  point  as  I  would  like  to  have  them  on 
this  subject.  Still,  it  may  lead  to  an  inter- 
change of  thought.  I  have  given  them  from 
my  own  experience.     (Applause.) 

The  President. — I  have  now  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  Mr.  E.  C.  Priber.  He  does 
not  appear  often  enough. 

EASTERN  MARKETS. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Priber  then  read  the  following 
paper  on  the  subject  announced  : 

In  a  time  like  the  present,  when  supply 
and  demand  are  not  well  balanced,  with  the 
wine  crop  on  hand,  with  a  very  de- 
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pressed  market  and  very  few  buyers,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  most  of  us  look  upon  the  Eastern 
market,  with  its  sixty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, as  the  natural  safety  valve  to  discharge 
the  surplus  of  our  stock. 

I  think  a  great  many  of  us  have  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  Eastern  market,  which  does 
not  represent  what  you  may  properly  call  a 
wine  consuming  country  ;  wine  is  not  a  ne- 
cessity with  its  population.  Therefore  it  has 
always  proven  to  be  an  error  to  think  that 
we  have  only  to  dump  our  product,  of  what- 
ever quality  it  may  be,  in  the  Eastern  states, 
and  we  will  find  buyers  and  consumers  at  a 
paying  figure. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts,  and  let  us  be 
guided  by  the  experience  we  have  had  so  far . 
The  periods  of  over-production  have  repeated 
themselves  several  times  already.  Before  the 
overland  railroad  was  finished,  a  market  for 
our  wines  was  sought  and  partly  found  in 
the  East.  The  opening  of  the  railroad  gave 
a  new  boom  to  our  industry ;  vineyards  were 
planted  everywhere,  and  the  natural  reaction 
came.  A  great  many  of  you  will  recollect 
the  time— I  think  it  was  in  1876  or  1877— 
when  wine  was  so  worthless  that  many  vines 
were  rooted  out  in  certain  districts,  and,  as 
the  papers  published  then,  the  hogs  were 
driven  into  the  vineyards  to  dispose  of  the 
grapes.  It  was  in  1876,  during  the  Philadel- 
phia exhibition,  that  a  great  many  well-to- 
do  wine  growers,  not  being  able  to  sell  here 
at  a  reasonable  figure,  took  one  or  two  car- 
loads of  wine  from  their  cellars  and  started 
East,  calculating  that  the  product  of  the 
wine  would  give  them  all  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  exhibition.  The  experience  of 
most  of  these  gentlemen  was  a  very  sad  one. 
Not  knowing  anything  about  the  market, 
having  taken  along  mostly  crude  wines,  they 
could  not  find  any  purchasers,  and  freight, 
storage  and  other  expenses  were  accumulat- 
ing to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  end  no  net 
proceeds  were  received  by  the  California 
wine-growers.  Does  not  this  sound  very 
much  like  the  stories  heard  lately  of  the  re- 
sult of  certain  consignments  of  our  wines 
made  by  growers  to  the  East  last  year  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  certain  good  has 
been  done  by  such  forcing  California  wines 
upon  the  market,  of  course  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer  ;  but  far  more  good  has  been  done 
by  those  wine-growers  who  first  studied  the 
market,  selected  the  proper  wines,  and  then 
sent  them  East  in  care  of  somebody  who  knew 
how  to  handle  them.  Be  it  said  right  here  ; 
Nearly  all  that  has  been  done  so  far  to  intro- 
duce California  wine  in  the  East,  and  to  estab~ 
lish  a  recognition  of  its  real  merit,  all  that  has 
been  done  with  the  money  and  through  the  en- 
ergy of  our  wine-growers,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  best  of  their  products  by  which 
they  conquered  the  public  favor.  , 

This  ought  not  to  belittle  the  great  ser- 
vices our  wine  merchants  have  done  to  our 
cause.  I  will  speak  of  this  immediately,  as 
I  will  try  to  show  with  what  and  with  whom 
we  have  to  compete  in  the  Eastern  market. 
Most  of  the  wine  consumed  there  is  imported. 
We  may  divide  it  into  two   classes ;  cargo 


wines  for  the  masses,  and  fine  wines  for  the 
connoisseurs.  Thanks  to  the  enterprise  and 
just  recognition  of  the  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket by  some  of  our  wine  merchants,  the  im- 
portation of  cargo  common  wines  has  nearly 
ceased  ;  we  suppljr  the  demand  for  them  by 
the  common  wines,  which  are  made  in  this 
State,  and  which  could  certainly  not  induce 
the  connoisseur  to  give  the  California  wine 
the  preference  to  the  imported.  By  the  right 
blending  and  manipulation  of  these  inferior 
cheap  wines,  the  merchants  were  able  to  give 
continually  a  uniform  article  (a  very  essen- 
tial point  in  the  market),  which  conquered 
entirely  the  southern  market  and  drove  away 
imported  wine,  which  was  very  inferior. 
These  merchants  have  been  attacked  merci- 
lessly ;  charges  of  adulteration  have  been 
published  broadcast.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not 
believe  in  these  charges  as  they  are  made.  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  our  wine  merchants  sell  Cal- 
ifornia grape  juice;  you,  yourselves,  should 
know  who  bought  your  millions  of  gallons  of 
wine  in  the  last  five  years,  and  who  paid  you 
the  money  for  it. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  ;  not  that  I  am 
against  any  legislation  against  adulteration. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  who  proposed  to  have 
a  bill,  and  agitated  for  it :  but  I  think  it  not 
only  wrong  against  your  true  friends,  the 
merchants,  but  also  imprudent  and  damag- 
ing to  our  whole  indnstry,  to  publish  all 
over  the  world  that  we  have  wine  merchants 
who  are  adulterating,  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
our  wine  is  adulterated  here.  You  know 
that  it  is  human  nature  to  believe  the  worst, 
Do  you  think  that  the  eastern  market  will 
favor  our  wines,  learning  every  morning  by 
their  papers  (our  competitors  have  these 
charges  copied  freely  in  eastern  papers)  that 
adulteration  is  going  on  here  by  the  whole- 
sale ?  If  adulteration  is  carried  on,  as  it  is 
charged,  let  our  commission  prove  it,  and 
publish  the  names  of  the  guilty  parties,  in- 
stead of  these  broadcast  charges. 

As  stated  above,  the  merchants  have  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  from  the  American  mar- 
ket the  common  European  wines,  and  so  we 
have  only  to  compete  today  with  the  good 
and  fine  wines  of  the  old  country.  This  has 
been  a  noble  fight  for  about  twenty  years, 
and  will  be  for  centuries  to  come.  In  our 
competition  with  the  good  and  fine  Europe- 
an wines  we  have  two  great  disadvantages  ; 
first,  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience 
in  handling  and  keeping  ;  second,  the  short 
stock  of  old,  well  kept  wines.  The  different 
quality  of  the  different  vintages  has  a  great 
b3aring  on  the  result  of  this  struggle.  The 
exceedingly  poor  vintages  in  Europe  after 
1869  worked  greatly  in  our  favor,  more  so 
as  our  vintages  of  1879,  1880  and  1881  were 
excellent,  and  many  good  friends  in  the  East 
have  been  won  by  the  wines  of  said  years. 
But  we  received  quite  a  set  back  bv  our 
wines  of  1882,  1883,  and  mostly  1884^  Be- 
fore 1884  California  wines  reached  the  east- 
ern market,  our  reputation  had  been  fairly 
built  up,  and  many  Rhine- wine  and  French 
claret  drinkers  had  been  converted  ;  but  the 
poor  wines  of  1884,  sent  to  the  same  custom- 
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ers  who  had  been  used  to  receive  an  excellent 
article,  have  shaken  considerably  the  confi- 
dence in  our  good  wines.  As  Europe  had 
better  vintages  lately,  the  importer  who  had 
felt  our  competition  tried  his  utmost  to  re- 
gain lost  ground,  regretting,  as  he  expresses 
it,  "  that  the  few  nice  samples  of  American 
wines  had  been  only  samples,  which  could 
not  be  duplicated . ' ' 

You  must  not  be  surprised,  gentlemen,  to 
find  the  importer  of  wines  generally  preju- 
diced against  your  product,  he  having  im- 
bibed in  his  boyhood  the  idea  that  any  wine 
that  is  good  must  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  ; 
that  the  old  country  is  the  only  wine  coun- 
try in  the  world.  He  has  no  patriotism  in 
this  case,  he  is  like  a  great  many  Californi- 
ans,  when  they  have  visited  the  navel  of 
American  intellect,  Boston,  or  the  center  of 
political  wisdom,  Washington,  their  self  re- 
spect or  their  sound  judgment  is  gone. 

Then  the  power  of  custom  is  immense  ;  I 
suppose  my  friend  Mr.  Haraszthy  could  give 
you  amusing  examples  how  so  called  con- 
noisseurs would  not  dare  to  call  an  abomin- 
able bottle  of  Clicquot  or  Roederer  bad,  be- 
cause it  might  compromise  their  reputation 
as  connoiseurs  ;  but  the  slightest  fault  in 
Eclipse  will  cause  the  remark,  "  Oh,  well, 
that  is  the  trouble  with  all  California  cham- 
pagne." 

But  with  all  these  difficulties,  our  good 
and  fine  wines  are  gaining  in  public  favor 
constantly.  No  impartial  wine  man  of  the 
civilized  world  denies  any  more  that  Califor- 
nia is  able  to  produce  wines  which  can  be  fav- 
orably compared  with  the  products  of  the  old 
country. 

Another  very  important  competitor  of  ours 
in  the  eastern  market  is  the  eastern  wine. 
This. eastern  wine  is  a  very  queer  article  ; 
it  had  generally  very  little  to  do  with  the 
wine-growers,  and  has  only  a  very  distant 
relation  to  the  vineyards.  Fine  eastern 
wines  do  not  exist  in  the  wholesale  market. 
The  best  that  is  grown  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  is  the  Virginia  Seedling,  a  black, 
heavy,  very  highly  flavored  wine,  which  is 
mostly  used  for  medical  purposes,  and  which, 
when  young  and  pure,  cannot  be  bought  for 
less  than  one  dollar  a  gallon  from  the  wine- 
growers. Some  other  yood  varieties  are  Del- 
aware, Goethe,  -Taylor,  Cynthiana  ;  but  all 
these  are  grown  in  so  small  quantities  that 
the  wholesale  market  sees  very  little  of  the 
juice  of  these  grapes.  A  wine-grower  who 
makes  more  than  five  thousand  gallons  pure 
grape  juice  can  hardly  be  found  ;  as  soon  as 
he  makes  more  he  is  bound  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  large  manufacturers,  and 
make  his  supply  independent  of  the  crop  his 
vineyard  will  furnish.  Whenever  you  find 
a  good,  pure,  eastern  wine,  you  can  depend 
upon  it,  it  came  direct  from  a  very  small 
wine-grower,  who  sells  his  product  to  his  pri- 
vate acquaintances  at  a  very  fair  price.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Eastern  wine  is  manufac- 
tured, some  with  the  aid  of  a  little  grape 
juice,  some  entirely  without  it.  And  it  is 
enormous  what  quantities  are  manufactured  ; 
what  mammoth  establishments  you  will  find 


erected  for  this  purpose.  In  the  western 
Stales,  Missouri  and  Ohio,  the  grape  is  most- 
ly used  as  a  foundation  ;  but  in  the  South  and 
in  New  York  artificial  wines,  bare  of  any- 
I  thing  that  reminds  you  of  a  grape,  are  man- 
ufactured by  the  millions  of  gallons.  It 
would  be  entirely  wrong  to  presume  that  this 
artificial  or  adulterated  wine  tastes  or  looks 
bad  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  liquid,  that  in 
its  outside  appearance  resembles  always  a 
very  fair  wine.  The  manufacturer  controls 
fermentation  entirely  ;  the  cleanliness  of  the 
taste  is  admirable  ;  the  acid  just  what  the 
average  saloon  drinker  wants  ;  the  color  is 
charming,  no  matter  if  white  or  red  ;  and  as 
all  these  wines  were  heated  before  they  are 
put  upon  the  market,  there  is  no  trouble 
about  after  fermentation.  Atmospheric  con- 
dition nor  change  of  temperature  could  bring 
any  more  life  of  any  kind  in  such  a  compound. 
The  grocery  keeper  or  saloon  man  who  orders 
a  barrel  of  this  stuff  from  his  wholesale  li- 
quor dealer  has  no  trouble  ;  he  taps  the  bar- 
rel just  like  whiskey  and  draws  from  it,  and 
if  it  takes  him  three  months  to  empty  it,  the 
last  glass  is  just  as  bright  in  looks,  and  as 
neutral  and  flat  in  taste,  as  the  first  was. 
These  wines  never  get  cloudy  and  never  sour  ; 
if  they  are  exposed  too  much,  they  may  foul. 
You  will  readily  comprehend  how  welcome 
such  a  wine  is  for  the  bar  trade  amongst  a 
population  that  has  no  wine-tongue,  has  not 
been  educated  to  wine  drinking. 

A  man  who  ever  drank  wine  for  his  health, 
to  help  his  digestion,  or  for  social  enjoyment, 
never  will  drink  any  of  this  compound  ;  he 
will  never  recognize  it  as  wine.  I  had  a 
splendid  illustration  of  this  fact.  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  California  wine  industry 
was  not  of  such  a  magnitude  as  at  present, 
when  I  paid  my  first  visit  from  California  to 
the  Eastern  States,  I  visited  also  for  my  own 
instruction  different  wine  cellars  in  Ohio. 
I  was  very  kindly  treated,  everything  was 
shown  me.  I  stood  there  admiring  these  fine 
stone  cellars,  this  elegant  cooperage,  and  all 
necessary  implements  with  the  newest  im- 
provements. Especially  in  one  establishment 
the  President  of  the  Company,  to  whom  I 
had  a  letter  of  introduction,  was  very  ami- 
able, and  invited  me  also  to  dinner.  At  the 
table  he  asked  me  what  kind  of  wine  I  would 
prefer  with  the  soup  ;  I  innocently  replied 
that  as  he  knew  his  product  best,  I  would 
rather  leave  the  selection  with  him.  With  a 
hearty  laugh  he  replied,  ' '  Oh  no,  sir  ;  our 
wines,  which  we  manufacture,  are  excellent 
to  be  sold,  but  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
drink  them  myself." 

You  see  that  the  more  our  population  is 
educated  to  be  wine-drinkers,  the  less  will  we 
have  to  fear  the  artificial  wines. 

A  certain  hindrance  to  introduce  our  wines 
East  was  the  discrimination  in  freight  rates, 
which  will  cease  now  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law.  The  fact  that  wine  could 
be  shipped  for  half  the  rate  to  New  York 
what  it  cost  to  ship  it  to  any  point  of  the 
Western  States,  made  New  York  the  center 
of  distribution,  and  the  few  large  houses  who 
handled  the  bulk  of  our  crop  here  handled  it 
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over  there.  The  smaller  dealer,  all  over  the 
country,  could  not  easily  be  reached  by  the 
wine-grower,  who  would  have  liked  to  dis- 
pose of  his  crop  directly.  Of  course,  the 
more  small  and  large  direct  buyers  from  the 
East  appear  in  our  market  here,  the  more  dis- 
tinction will  be  made  in  qualities  ;  the  more 
possible  compensation  is  in  the  better  making 
and  handling  of  the  wines.  I  am  very  glad 
to  learn  that  several  large  wine-growers  are 
intending  to  open  wine  houses  of  their  own 
in  the  East.  H.  W.  Crabb  has  opened  one 
in  Washington,  D.  C;  another  Napa  grower 
will  open  one  in  Minneapolis  this  Spring. 
A  splendid  opportunity  offers  itself  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  Buffalo,  both  places  with  a  large 
foreign  population,  which  generally  is  used 
to  drink  wine. 

Of  course,  a  direct  connection  with  the 
eastern  market,  where,  as  shown  above,  a 
competition  with  the  whole  world  is  found, 
makes  it  imperative  to  the  wine-grower  to 
know  his  own  product,  so  that  he  may  not 
send  wines  which  ruin  his  reputation.  A 
wine-grower  who  does  not  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  with  his  meals,  who  does  not  appreci- 
ate or  enjoy  his  glass  of  wine,  must  not  try 
to  establish  a  direct  trade ;  he  will  never  be 
able  to  judge  the  difference  in  effect  of  drink- 
ing a  sound,  good,  old  wine  or  an  inferior 
article.  A  wine-grower  who  is  able  to  judge 
the  value  of  his  own  product,  to  make  the 
necessary  distinction,  will  send  the  bad  or 
sick  wines  to  the  distillery,  and  will  know 
which  wines  he  can  and  shall  keep  for  age- 
ing. 

It  is  a  very  erroneous  assertion,  repeated 
everywhere  in  the  East,  that  California  wines 
do  not  improve  with  age.  I  know  it  to  be 
absolutely  wrong.  Of  course,  a  sick  wine 
does  not  improve  ;  a  milk  sour  wine  does  not 
become  sound  by  ageing.  Young  wine  is 
like  a  child,  it  must  be  kept  away  from  bad 
influences,  must  be  kept  very  clean  and  well 
nursed.  So  far  we  have  had  very  few  good 
nurses  in  the  California  wine  business. 

I  think  the  prospects  for  our  wine  market 
in  the  East  are  very  good.  Very  little  wine 
of  1884  and  former  years  is  left ;  1885  vin- 
tage was  good,  and  last  year's  wine  was,  I 
think,  one  of  the  best  we  ever  made.  The 
cheap  price  has  increased  the  export  to  the 
East  already  25  per  cent,  last  year,  as  the 
statistics  show.  The  demand  will  continue 
to  grow  rapidly  if  we  do  not  send  but  sound, 
good  wines.  As  we  expect  larger  crops  every 
year,  we  will  be  able,  maybe  forced,  to  store 
away  some  of  our  wines  in  the  wineries  ;  if 
this  is  done  judiciously,  we  can  furnish  the 
eastern  market  with  good,  and  even  with 
fine  old  wines,  which  will  not  only  command 
a  paying  price,  but  raise  our  whole  industry 
to  a  higher  standard. 

If  we  can  furnish  the  right  qualities  of 
wine,  the  Eastern  market  will  consume  easily 
all  we  can  produce  on  this  coast.    (Applause. ) 

The  Chair. — We  find  that  each  of  those  to 
whom  we  listen  but  add  to  the  great  mass 
of  information  that  we  have  stored  up  for 
thought  in  the  future.  You  will  now  listen 
to  Mr.   Bundschu  upon  the  subject  of  fine 


wines.  In  introducing  Mr.  Bundschu,  I  have 
simply  to  say  that  we  always  like  to  welcome 
those  whose  prosperity  is  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  our  own,  for  we  can  only  be  glad 
to  see  success  in  our  business. 

FINE  WINES. 

Mr.  Bundschu  then  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  called  upon 
by  your  committee  to  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks on  the  occasion  of  this  year's  conven- 
tion ;  although,  reluctantly,  I  accepted  the 
invitation,  bearing  in  mind  that  you  gentle- 
men, in  your  capacity  as  vine-growers,  had  a 
right  to  expect  at  least  some  of  the  city  mer- 
chants to  take  an  active  part  in  your  discus- 
sion. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  assure  you  one  and  all, 
that  the  spirit  of  antagonism  that  has  here- 
tofore existed  between  some  vine-growers 
and  the  city  merchants,  is  gradually  giving 
way  to  a  better  understanding  of  our  com- 
mon interest,  and  that  this  feeling  of  har- 
monj'  can  only  be  strengthened  by  joint  de- 
liberations. 

I  cannot  but  enter  my  earnest  protest 
against  the  unusual  method  in  which  our 
California  wine  interest  has  been  held  up  to 
public  execration,  by  the  exaggerations  as  to 
the  extent  of  adulterations  and  sophistica- 
tions of  our  natural  wines.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  California  wines  have  received  a 
heavy  blow  ;  and  I  can  offer  in  evidence 
many  clippings  from  eastern  papers,  show- 
ing how  these  singular  statememts,  and  in 
some  instances  misrepresentations,  are  re- 
garded by  the  eastern  consumer.  The  wine- 
dealer  is  condemned  to  silence,  for  who  wonld 
believe  the  statements  of  so  unscrupulous  a 
scoundrel  as  the  wine-merchant  has  been 
painted  in  our  daily  press.  It  was  the  wine- 
merchant  and  dealer  who,  without  discrim- 
ination, was  made  to  assume  all  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  shortcomings  of  our  native  wine 
trade,  and  the  news  is  scattered  broadcast 
over  our  American  continent,  and  has  even 
reached  Europe,  that  trust  can  no  longer  be 
placed  in  the  products  handled  by  the  wine- 
merchants  of  the  commercial  capital  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

I  have  no  ambition  to  investigate  or  ana- 
lyse the  truth  of  these  assertions,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  defend  any  one  —  but  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Fine  Wines  "  apportioned  to  me  for 
my  remarks — calls  back  to  my  memory  the 
millions  of  gallons  of  wine  that  were  offered 
and  sold  to  the  city  merchants  since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  wine  indtistry.  And  three- 
fourths  of  these  millions  of  gallons  of  legi- 
mate  grape  juice,  what  were  they  ?  They 
were  pure  wines,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
producer,  fine  wines  ;  for  vanity  and  stubborn 
prejudice  in  favor  of  their  individual  product 
is  certainly  the  besetting  sin  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated wine-grower.  Each  one  seems  honestly 
of  the  conviction  that  his  is  fine  wine,  and 
naturally  all  the  bad  results  in  the  market 
are  attributed  to  the  manipulations  of  the 
dealer,  and  the  success,  on  the  other  hand, 
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to  the  inherent  good  qualities — the  result  of 
his  own  painstaking.  These  "  fine  wines  " 
were  mostly  Missions,  Malvoisiers  and  Mus- 
cats— the  mere  mention  of  which  now  calls 
forth  derisive  smiles  from  the  veriest  tyro  in 
wine  drinking.  However,  they  found  their 
way  into  the  market,  via  the  cellars  of  the 
wicked  merchant,  and  the  honest  grower 
pocketed  his  share  of  the  proceeds  without 
murmur  or  complaint. 

I  also  well  remember  the  time  of  my  first 
visits  to  the  East,  many  years  ago,  when  ne- 
cessity compelled  the  holder  of  accumulated 
stocks  to  find  an  outlet  somewhere. 

"^California  wines;  fine  wines,  my  dear 
young  man — but  we  don't  use  any  !  "  This 
was  not  so  very  many  years  ago,  but  since 
that  time  many  millions  of  gallons  of  poor 
and  indifferent  wines  have  been  produced, 
also  several  unsatisfactory  vintages  have 
filled  our  cellars  with  this  class  of  "  fine 
wines,"  hundreds  of  new  beginners,  whose 
former  occupation  in  no  way  qualified  them 
for  the  selfset  task,  furnished  the  miscarried 
results  of  their  first  year's  experiments,  and 
the  large  firms  and  shippers,  whose  capital 
had,  in  the  meantime,  been  extensively  in- 
vested, were  compelled  either  to  sacrifice  their 
investments  (and  some  have  succeeded  won- 
derfully well  in  this  without  evincing  any 
great  desire  for  such  an  outcome)  or  they 
must  handle  as  best  they  could  the  wines  of 
this  period  of  inexperience  and  mismanage- 
ment. 

Our  goodnatured  brother  vinegrower  and 
winemaker  should  not  put  the  blame  alto- 
gether on  the  merchants,  who  meant  it  well 
enough,  nor  should  he  accuse  them  of  all  the 
unsatisfactory  results  that  may  have  been 
noticeable  in  some  directions.  You  wine- 
makers  should  have  given  them  a  supply  of 
good  wines  from  the  beginning,  if  such  a 
thing  had  been  possible  in  the  experimental 
state  of  the  industry,  and  you  might  to-day 
have  better  reasons  to  expect  a  different  re- 
sult. As  it  is,  you  certainly  have  no  right 
to  frown  with  contempt  on  every  merchant 
who  handled  your  wines ;  and,  if  in  some 
isolated  cases  wrong  has  been  committed — T 
don't  admit  that  it  has — if  you  will  act  fair 
minded  and  in  good  spirit,  you  can  easily 
bring  it  home  to  where  it  belongs.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  generally  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  things,  a  slow  undercurrent  set 
in,  and  worked  its  way  along  against  the 
general  tide.  This  undercurrent  carried  to 
the  outside  world,  and  to  the  intelligent  con- 
sumer in  California,  the  undeniable  facts 
that  not  all  our  wines  were  trash,  that  some, 
indeed  were  very  remarkable,  a  few  could 
even  be  compared  favorably  with  the  very 
best  of  foreign  notoriety.  And  once  in  a 
while  connoisseurs  were  surprised  to  stumble 
by  chance  upon  such  a  rare  selection  of  some- 
thing far  above  the  general  average.  These 
accidental  discoveries  were  the  stepping  stones 
for  future  developments,  and  brought  forth 
the  wonderful  change  which  is  now  being 
inaugurated.  It  takes  years  to  discover  and 
remedy  mistakes  made  in  viticulture.  Your 
energies   have   already  worked  wonders   in 


bringing  about  a  desirable  state  of  affairs. 
Gentlemen  of  culture  and  experience  have 
invested  largely  in  our  industry,  and  we 
may  now  look  forward  to  the  production  of 
really  fine  wines.  The  introduction  of  the 
finest  European  varieties,  and  the  continuous 
grafting  of  all  our  objectionable  old  vineyards, 
bear  evidence  that  the  era  of  fine  wines  has 
come. 

It  remains  with  you  to  take  good  care  of 
your  product,  devote  all  necessary  attention 
to  fermentation,  cooperage  and  racking,  and 
above  all,  let  it  pass  pure  and  unblended,  and 
without  any  improper  representations,  into 
the  hands  of  the  purchaser.  And,  if  you 
should  be  in  a  position  to  do  so,  reserve  some 
of  your  leading  fine  varieties,  treat  and  mature 
them  well,  and  place  them  on  the  market, 
thus  establishing  a  high  standard  quality  for 
your  own  products. 

Fine  wines  can  never  be  attacked  ;  fine 
wines  can  never  be  imitated  or  adulterated  ; 
there  can  never  be  too  many  of  them,  and 
when  properly  matured  they  represent  the 
best  values  in  the  State.  Inferior  wine  re- 
quires more  care,  more  expensive  cellar  treat- 
ment, while  loss  of  interest  and  evaporation 
are  the  same  ;  but  the  ultimate  result  will 
double  the  value  of  a  fine  wine,  where  an 
ordinary  wine  will  hardly  ever  carry  its  own 
expense. 

WELL  MATURED. 

The  demand  for  fine  table  wines  has  in- 
creased from  year  to  year ;  especially  superi- 
or grades  of  white  wines  are  not  very  plen- 
tiful, and  the  supply  is  very  limited.  Of  all 
the  choice  varieties  of  rare  old  wines  the  Tra- 
miner  shows  the  finest  characteristics  ;  a  cer- 
tain mellowness  and  rich  bouquet  which  will 
not  be  surpassed  by  any  wine.  The  Riesling 
and  Gutedei  are  also  types  of  wonderful  devel- 
opment. But  they  should  be  at  least  four 
years  old,  and  then  get  as  much  more  time  in 
the  bottle.  The  distinction  between  the  pro- 
duct of  choice  locations  on  hill-sides  and  the 
abundant  crop  of  low  bottom  or  valley  land 
is  well  defined.  Fine  bouquet  wines  are 
hardly  ever  produced  on  low  lands.  Also, 
the  state  of  ripeness  of  the  grapes  is  most  es- 
sential in  developing  the  rare  qualities  of 
fine  Cabinet  wines.  Great  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  this  respect,  and  should  be 
avoided.  The  finer  varieties  of  later  impor- 
tations have  not,  as  yet,  had  the  proper  time 
to  fully  establish  their  superiority,  but  the 
Semillon  and  Sauvignon  Verte  are  certainly 
destined  to  take  a  leading  role  among  our 
fine  wines,  and  many  new  varieties  of  Bor- 
deaux and  Burgundy  types  appear  to  excel 
all  our  former  efforts  in  the  direction  of  per- 
manent improvement  of  our  products. 

With  this  prospect  ahead  of  us  for  a  change 
to  a  higher  standard  of  quality,  prices  will 
also  soon  be  regulated  in  conformity.  Fair, 
good,  better,  and  superior  will  be  denomina- 
tions for  a  scale  of  values  and  the  measure  of 
compensation  to  the  successful  vintner.  Par- 
ticular localities  and  personal  skill  and  abil- 
ity are  bound  to  establish  a  reputation  of 
their  own,  here  as  well  as  it  was  done  in  the 
old,  famous  wine  districts  of  Europe. 
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With  reference  to  the  new  State  Law  just 
passed  by  our  Legislature,  I  can  only  say  ;  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  an  honest  wine  dealer 
should  oppose  it,  if  the  majority  of  intelli- 
gent wine  growers  desire  its  passage. 

I  suppose  it  has  been  framed  to  protect  our 
industry,  and  if  it  accomplishes  this  object 
we  all  must  willingly  submit  to  the  evident 
hardships  it  provides  in  the  stamp-clause.  I 
can  only  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  it 
should  interfere  in  the  free  development  of 
trade  and  commerce  the  merchant  will  not  be 
the  only  one  to  suffer— and  if  it  should  work 
well  (and  I  hope  it  may)  it  must  be  a  benefit 
to  us  all.  One  thing  is  certain — ordinary 
and  indifferent  wines  may  be  stamped  into 
official  notoriety,  and  their  purity  may  thus 
be  authenticated  ;  fine  wines  will  never  need 
a  stamp — they  will  always  travel  on  their 
own  merits. 

The  President. — You  see  one  by  one  we  are 
gathering  in  the  little  hints  that  help  to 
shape  our  future  course,  and  our  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  Bundschu  for  what  he  has  added 
to  our  store  of  knowledge. 

We  have  now  passed  through  the  regular 
programme  for  the  evening.  We  still  have 
one  essay  in  arrears  that  we  should  have  tak- 
en up  this  afternoon.  I  will  ask  Prof.  Hus- 
mann  if  he  is  prepared  this  evening,  or 
would  rather  have  his  paper  go  over  till  to- 
morrow. 

Prof.  Husmann.  — I  am  prepared  now. 

The  President.  —  We  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Prof.  Husmann  on  the  subject  of 

"CO-OPERATION   IN   VITICULTURE." 

Prof.  Geo.  Husmann.  Mr.  President,  Lad- 
ies and  Gentlemen. — I  must  ask  your  indul- 
gence while  I  present  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
subject  which  has  been  selected.  We  claim, 
and  I  think  justly,  that  the  industry  we  fol- 
low will  be  the  leading  one  in  the  State  of 
California ;  that  California  has  more  area 
suitable  to  successful  grape  growing  than 
any  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  that 
we  can  produce  as  fine  wine,  and  as  good 
raisins,  as  any  country  ;  that  we  can  grow 
more  uniform  and  better  crops,  and  therefore 
make  a  more  uniform  product,  and  sell  it  as 
cheap  as  any  nation  on  earth.  We  have  cer- 
tainly tried  to  prove  our  faith  by  our  works. 
Vineyards  have  grown  as  if  by  magic,  and 
they  begin  to  cover  our  hillsides  and  valleys. 
The  poor  man  and  the  capitalist  have  thought 
it  a  good  investment ;  the  first  by  settling  in 
some  mountain  nook,  where  he  preempted  a 
piece  of  government  land,  built  his  cabin, 
his  own  roads,  planted  his  vines,  spent  his 
energies,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  stinted 
himself,  not  alone  of  the  luxuries,  but  often 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  had  to  wait 
years  before  the  fruits  of  his  vines,  planted 
with  so  much  care  and  anxious  labor,  began 
to  reward  his  toil.  Then,  he  has  to  sell  his 
grapes  to  the  wine-maker,  or  he  has  to  build 
his  own  cellar,  and  trust  to  superior  quality 
of  his  produce  to  find  a  ready  sale  with  the 
dealer.  He  cannot  wait  until  it  is  ready  for 
consumption,  nor  find  a  market  for  it  him- 
self, however  fine  it  may  be,  but  is  compelled 


to  have  the  money  for  it  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  and  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
his  labors. 

The  capitalist  has  generally  chosen  grape 
growing  as  a  profitable  investment  for  his  sur- 
plus cash.  He  had,  perhaps,  a  large  body  of 
laud,  which  yielded  small  returns  to  him, 
under  the  old  system  of  labor,  and  has  plant- 
ed hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  acres  in 
vines,  in  the  firm  belief  that  a  few  years 
would  bring  him  large  returns  for  the  money 
invested,  that  we  had  the  world  for  a  market, 
and  that  the  production  could  hardly  keep 
pace  with  the  demand.  When  his  vines  com- 
mence to  bear,  and  his  first  wine  is  to  be 
made,  he  finds  that  it  is  not  such  an  easy  job 
as  he  anticipated.  He  wants,  first  of  all,  a 
good  wine-maker  ;  a  man  with,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  an  instinctive  and  inherent  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  of  each  grape,  and  the  wine 
they  will  produce  ;  and  a  thorough  familiar- 
ity with  fermentation,  its  principles,  and  how 
they  are  affected  by  change  of  seasons,  the 
weather,  etc.  He  wants  good  cellars  and  fer- 
menting rcoms,  the  best  of  apparatus  and 
casks,  and  more  than  all,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge how  to  construct  them,  before  he  can 
begin  to  have  any  returns,  or  any  success 
whatever.  It  depends  on  the  quality  of  his 
products,  whether  they  are  salable  at  all. 

Both  of  the  classes  I  have  cited,  the  poor 
man  and  the  capitalist,  have  so  far  depended 
on  the  wine-dealer  to  take  their  product  at  a 
fair  living  price,  and  prepare  it  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  which  we  fondly  hope  are 
open  for  us.  And  we  cannot  deny  that  they 
have  been  our  only  outlet  ;  have  bought  our 
wines  in  the  crude  state,  given  them  thetreat- 
ment  to  make  them  merchantable  goods,  and 
sold  them  for  us.  Let  us  be  just,  and  say  that 
without  their  manipulations  and  handling  of 
the  raw  product,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
gallons  of  our  wines  could  not  have  been  sold 
at  all  ;  and  if  they  have  had  to  put  goods  up- 
on the  market,  that  cannot  be  called  fairly 
representative  of  California  products,  they 
were,  in  a  measure,  compelled  to  do  so,  be- 
cause they  were  not  allowed  to  take  their 
choice  in  buying.  They  had  to  pay  an  aver- 
age price  for  a  cellar  of  wines,  and  take  the 
bad  with  the  good,  often  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  former,  to  make  a  purchase  at 
all.  Thus,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons 
were  thrown  upon  the  market,  which  bad 
better  found  their  way  to  the  still,  to  be  con- 
verted into  brandy,  than  to  disgrace  and  in- 
jure the  name  and  fame  of  California  wines, 
as  they  do  today. 

I  wish  to  make,  in  this  short  retrospect,  as 
fair  and  impartial  a  statement  of  the  case  as 
it  stands  today  as  possible,  and  wish  to  be 
corrected  and  criticized  where  I  may  be 
wrong.  We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves 
the  plain  fact,  that  both  are  to  blame — the 
producer  and  maker  as  well  as  the  dealer — for 
a  good  deal  of  the  bad  repute  into  which  a 
large  proportion  of  our  wines  have  fallen 
abroad.  If  the  producer  insists  on  the  dealer 
taking  two  thousand  gallons  of  inferior  and 
faulty  wine,  to  get  one  thousand  or  even  five 
hundred  gallons  of  really  fine  wine  which  he 
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may  have,  he  must  not  blame  him  afterwards, 
if  he  tries  to  get  his  money  back,  and  makes 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

I  think  I  have  stated  impartially  how  the 
ease  stands  today,  for  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  improve  it  without  knowing  thor- 
oughly ourselves  where  the  shoe  pinches. 
We  must  know  our  failings,  before  we  can 
find  the  remedy  for  it.  I  became  convinced, 
on  my  trip  East  last  summer,  that  there  is  a 
large,  in  fact  an  unlimited,  market  for  really 
good  wine  throughout  the  country,  but  that 
a  large  part  of  the  community  had  been  dis- 
gusted with  inferior  wines,  thrown  on  the 
market  at  low  figures,  which  were  a  disgrace 
to  our  State,  and  ruinous  to  our  reputation, 
while  the  better  wines  were  often  sold  under 
foreign  labels.  Thus  we  got  all  the  odium 
attached  to  the  inferior  goods,  and  but  little 
of  the  credit  which  really  belongs  to  us,  for 
the  fine  wines  produced  so  far. 

And  the  remedy  for  all  this  ?  I  think  I 
see  it  in  thorough  aud  hearty  co-operation 
between  all,  in  the  full  appreciation  of  the 
fact  by  us  all,  that  the  common  good  is  iden- 
tical with  the  individual  ;  that  each  of  us 
must  do  his  part,  to  the  best  of  his  ability  ; 
that  in  unity  lies  our  strength  ;  and  that 
knowledge  should  be  common  property. 
These  meetings  should  be,  and  I  hope  will  be 
in  the  future,  the  first  step  towards  the  ob- 
ject which  should  be  ever  present  to  our 
minds,  and  for  which  we  all  should  work  in 
common.  We  need  a  free  and  unschackled 
interchange  of  opinion  ;  there  is  not  one 
among  us  from  whom  we  cannot  gather  some 
useful  information,  if  we  can  draw  it  out  of 
him  by  kindly  encouragement  of  free  speech. 
I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  never 
met  with  any  one  yet  who  followed  grape- 
growing  and  wine-making,  even  the  most- 
simple  individual,  from  whom  I  could  not 
learn  something  which  was  new  and  useful 
to  me.  Let  us  try  cordially  and  in  a  fratern- 
al spirit,  to  draw  from  this  fund,  treasured  in 
every  mind,  what  may  accrue  for  the  common 
benefit. 

Let  this  society  be  the  first  step  towards 
co-operation  in  thought,  speech,  and  action. 
Let  us  counsel  together  like  brethren,  drop 
all  bickerings  and  generalities  ;  let  each  give 
his  experience  freely  as  to  the  best  varieties 
of  grapes  for  fine  wines,  fermentation  and 
handling  of  them,  and  all  that  is  required  to 
give  us  such  a  uniform  product  as  will  secure 
us  the  world  for  a  market,  and  of  which  we 
can  all  feel  justly  proud  ;  so  that  each  of  us 
may  go  home  better  prepared  and  with  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  difficulties  which 
we  find,  and  how  to  overcome  them.  Let  the 
wine-dealer  who  has  tested  the  markets  tell 
us  what  wines  he  wants  to  secure  the  largest 
consumption  ;  let  us  try  to  produce  them,  and 
let  him  sell  them  as  California  product,  un- 
der their  true  colors  and  labels.  With  the 
finest  varieties  cultivated  now,  we  can  make 
wines  of  which  we  can  all  feel  proud,  and  let 
us  all  determine  to  produce  none  but  these. 
And  let  us  unite  to  establish  a  standard  of 
purity  for  our  wines,  which  will  enable  us  to 
boldly  challenge  the  world.      The  bill  just 


passed  by  our  Legislature  should  be  carried 
out  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter,  so  that  every 
one  of  our  customers  abroad  may  know  what 
he  can  expect  when  he  buys  California  wine. 
Our  reputation  of  this  great  industry  depends 
largely  upon  this,  and  we  ought  to  let  the 
world  know  what  we,  as  Californians,  un- 
derstand to  be  pure  wine.  We  can  make  it  ; 
God  has  given  us  the  climate  and  the  soil  to 
produce  it  without  adulteration  or  sophisti- 
cation, and  we  should  state,  clearly  and  em- 
phatically, that  we  will  sell  it  and  none  other. 
Honesty,  plain  and  simple,  will  be  our  best 
policy,  and  we  are  so  favored  by  Providence 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  follow. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Principal  and 
Regents  of  our  State  University,  as  well  as 
our  professors  of  agriculture,  so  clearly  see 
the  needs  of  our  industry,  and  further  it 
whenever  they  can.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
They  are  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  co-op- 
eration, by  diffusing  the  knowledge  among 
their  students,  and  among  the  public  by  their 
bulletins,  which  impart  a  great  deal  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  thus  making  it  common  prop- 
erty. Let  me  hope  that  harmony  may  pre- 
vail in  future  between  this  institution  and 
the  State  Board  of  Viticulture,  so  that  we 
may  have  the  benefit  of  all  their  investiga- 
tions. 

But  there  is  still  another  and  more  intimate 
mode  of  co-operation,  in  which  I  see  the  final 
solution  of  all  our  difficulties.  I  do  not  claim 
originality  for  this  idea  ;  it  has  been  touched 
upon  several  times  in  our  newspaper  litera- 
ture, and  one  of  the  best  minds  in  our  State 
lately  suggested  a  practical  solution  of  it.  It 
is  by  the  formation  of  a  wine-makers'  Union, 
somewhat  like  the  present  Pruit  Growers' 
Union,  who,  among  them  establish  a  bureau 
of  information  and  statistics,  to  which  each 
wine-maker  reports  the  amount  of  wine  he 
has  made,  the  quality  and  variety,  etc.,  so 
that  full  information  can  be  had  at  any  time 
about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  all  wines 
made  in  the  State.  Besides  this,  and  in  di- 
rect connection  with  this,  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany should  be  formed,  with  capital  enough 
to  build  large  warehouses  and  cellars  at  some 
convenient  central  location,  for  the  storing 
and  ageing  of  wine,  where  each  of  the  smaller 
wine-makers  would  have  the  privilege,  at  his 
option,  to  store  his  wines  at  three  months  old, 
and  either  receive  an  advance  of,  say  two- 
thirds  of  its  estimated  value,  or  sell  it  out- 
right at  such  estimated  value  to  the  Com- 
pany. Such  an  arrangement  would  enable 
the  small  wine-maker  and  grower  to  follow 
his  legitimate  business  with  capital  enough 
realized  to  do  so,  and  also,  if  he  preferred,  to 
share  in  the  profits.  The  Company,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  it  in  their  power, 
by  the  large  quantity  of  similar  wines,  blend- 
ed by  a  skillful  cellar  master,  to  furnish  a 
uniform  grade,  age  it  thoroughly,  and  thus 
meet  all  reasonable  demands  of  their  custom- 
ers ;  while  the  inferior  wines  would  either  be 
rejected  at  once  as  unsalable,  or  converted  in- 
to brandy.  Such  a  company  could  secure  the 
best  talent  of  the  land,  keep  a  uniform  label 
and  brand,  and  offer  the  best  guarantee  for 
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uniform  quality  and  purity  to  the  consumer, 
while  they  could  at  the  same  time,  control 
the  foreign  and  eastern  markets.  I  cannot 
see  why  this  should  not  be  a  better  and  more 
safe  investment  for  capital  than  the  large 
wheat  and  grain  warehouses.  Wine,  if  han- 
dled skillfully,  will  improve  and  gain  in  val- 
ue by  age,  while  grain  deteriorates,  and  there 
is  certainly  not  so  much  risk  connected 
with  it. 

I  have  presented  these  few  thoughts,  lojse- 
ly  thrown  together,  merely  as  an  introduc- 
tion of  a  topic  in  which  I  think  I  see  the  only 
salvation  of  an  industry  I  have  had  at  heart 
all  my  life,  and  for  which  I  see  a  glorious 
future  dawning  in  this  State.  I  hope  they 
will  receive  the  earnest  attention  and  thought 
of  every  member  of  this  Society,  for  improve- 
ment and  perfection.  When  a  man  comes 
near  the  sixties,  and  the  snows  of  life's  win- 
ter begin  to  gather  on  his  head,  he  becomes 
thoroughly  convinced  that  he  knows  but 
very  little,  and  that  it  remains  for  the  gen- 
eration succeeding  him  to  solve  and  perfect 
what  the  present  has  only  planned  and  out- 
lined. But  we  should  all  do  our  share  while 
life  is  left  us  ;  and  if  we  cannot  harvest,  let 
us  sow  for  our  children  and  their  benifit.  Let 
us  remember  that  a  house  divided  against  it- 
self cannot  stand,  but  that  unity  and  co- 
operation with  each  other,  in  thought,  word 
and  action,  can  alone  make  us  and  our  belov- 
ed industry  strong  and  prosperous. 

The  President. — This  closes  our  regular 
exercises  for  the  evening.  The  hour  is  so 
late  that  perhaps  we  hardly  ought  to  indulge 
in  discussion,  but  I  await  your  pleasure  in 
this  matter.  A  question  was  about  to  be 
asked  by  Mr.  Portal  of  Mr.  Haraszthy. 

Mr.  Portal. — I  would  ask  Mr.  Haraszthy,  if 
his  experience  is  that  the  addition  of  tannin 
in  wines  at  the  time  of  fining  is  a  benefit  or 
not?  ^ 

Mr.  Haraszthy. — I  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  never  use  tannin  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  will  tell  you  more  ;  that 
if  the  wine  is  improperly  fermented,  and 
there  are  albuminoids  which  we  wish  to 
precipitate,  the  use  of  tannin  is  very  good. 
But  the  use  of  tannin  must  be  relative  to  the 
amount  of  albuminoid  or  gelatine,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  trace  of  the  tannin. 

Mr.  Portal. — Is  it  your  experience  that 
with  dull  wines,  requiring  more  clarifying 
than  clear  wines,  the  use  of  tannin  is  good  ? 
Mr.  Haraszthy. — Yes,  but  the  object  in  the 
use  of  tannin  is  not  to  leave  any  trace  of  it. 
Unfortunately,  nine  tenths  of  us  use  too 
much  gelatine,  or  isinglass,  or  fish  glue,  or 
other  substance  in  the  clarifying  of  wine, 
and  therefore  have  to  use  too  much  tannin 
to  precipitate  the  other  substances.  I  have 
had  submitted  to  me  from  customers  wines 
that  had  exactly  that  trouble.  The  wine  is 
beautiful,  has  been  brought  to  this  port,  but 
has  great  clots  of  gelatine  in  it  at  this  day, 
gelatine  that  has  not  passed  off  in  solution, 
As  a  general  thing  there  is  too  much  gela- 
tine in  the  California  wines,  and  it  does  not 
precipitate  itself  by  the  natural  tannin  in  the 
wine. 


Mr.  Portal. — But  what  would  you  do  in 
a  case  where  you  have  not  been  successful 
with  the  first  effort  to  clarify  ? 

Mr.  Haraszthy. — I  think  it  should  go  to  a 
still. 

Mr.  Merriam. — I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
supplemental  remarks  to  what  has  been  said. 

The  subject  under  discussion  is  one  that 
I  have  given  considerable  thought  to,  and  I 
wish  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  still  further 
emphasize  what  has  already  been  said  upon 
it,  and  also  to  speak  upon  a  few  other  topics 
that  are  of  interest  to  all  of  us  as  wine  grow- 
ers and  wine  makers.  What  shall  be  done 
with  our  '86  vintage? 

We  are  told  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
dealers  here  in  San  Francisco  to  begin  to 
handle  the  crop  of  '80 ;  that  they  not  only 
have  not  the  room  but  have  not  the  inclina- 
tion to  handle  it.  Hence,  here  we  are  stalled 
with  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  million  gallons 
of  wine  on  our  hands,  and  that  it  is  a  good 
wine  we  are  aware  from  tasting  the  hundreds 
of  samples  now  on  exhibition. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  or  of  history  that 
France,  the  greatest  wine  producing  country 
of  the  world,  has  fallen  off  in  its  production 
of  wine  in  the  last  five  years  nearly  450,000,- 

000  of  gallons. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  consumes  45,000,000  gallons  of 
wine. 

We  are  also  informed  that  the  export  trade 
in  California  wines  for  1886  was  5,000,000, 
and  that  the  local  or  coast  trade  is  about 
6,000,000. 

Now  then,  I  should  like  to  inquire  how 
much  wine  of  the  crop  of  '84  there  is  in  the 
State  today  ? 

We  all  know  there  is  a  very  small  amount, 
and  of  the  '85  crop  not  a  large  surplus  ;  and 

1  think  today  that  if  the  whole  crop  of  '86 
were  offered  to  the  San  Francisco  dealers  at 
the  price  they  now  offer,  say  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  cents  per  gallon,  that  they  would 
easily  find  away  to  handle  them,  and  would 
then  hold  them  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
ship  them  to  the  eastern  markets,  where  they 
would  sell  them  for  not  less  than  forty  cents, 
net. 

Well,  it  would  be  too  bad  to  impose  such  a 
burden  upon  them,  and  from  the  present  out- 
look we  shall  not  do  so. 

There  are  today  projects  afoot  here  in  Cal- 
ifornia which  will  solve  this  problem. 

During  the  last  part  of  February  a  con- 
vention was  held  in  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara 
County.  At  that  convention  a  temporary 
organization  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  wine  warehouse  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  and  ageing  wines  until  they  were 
one  or  two  years  old.  The  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  vitally  interested  and 
who  mean  business.  A  stock  company  is  al- 
ready formed,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000,  and  all  that  is  now  required  to  make  the 
project  a  success  is  the  placing  of  one-fourth 
of  the  stock  among  the  vine  growers  and 
wine  makers.  The  balance  is  already  as- 
sured. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  subject  that  has 
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been  agitated  for  several  years,  more  partic- 
ularly by  the  San  Francisco  "Chronicle"  some 
time  ago,  whose  suggestion  in  regard  to 
such  a  warehouse  to  be  built  at  Port  Costa  is 
a  valuable  one. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  amongst  us 
that  it  is  something  that  capitalists  will  not 
invest  in.  Lst  me  tell  you  that  a  friend  of 
mine  whose  word  is  as  good  as  gold,  told  me 
that  a  certain  bank  president  here  in  San 
Francisco  told  him,  that  if  he  had  as  good  a 
knowledge  of  the  wine  business  as  he  did  of 
banking,  he  would  invest  a  million  dollars 
in  the  business  tomorrow,  as  he  regarded  it 
as  the  safest  and  best  paying  business  in  the 
State,  today. 

This  being  the  unbiased  opinion  of  one 
of  the  first  business  men  in  the  State,  why 
is  it  that  there  are  millions  of  dollars  lying 
idle  in  the  bank,  and  the  depositors  just  ach- 
ing for  a  chance  to  invest  it  where  they  can 
get  8  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

Is  it  that  the  wealthy  Americans  are  as 
far  behind  the  French  and  Germans  in  busi- 
ness as  they  are  behind  them  in  blending 
wines  ? 

In  relation  to  this  blending  of  wines  let 
me  say : 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  the  "  Cen- 
tury "  magazine  giving  the  observations  of 
the  writer  on  French  industries  in  Marseilles. 
Among  other  things  he  said  that  he  saw  im- 
mense piles  of  timber,  which  he  found  to  be 
logwood,  and' which  he  found  upon  inquiry 
to  be  used  in  manufacturing  wine.  Now,  it 
seems  that  to  become  as  proficient  as  the 
French  in  this  business,  we  must  have  our 
docks  piled  with  log  wood,  and  study  chem- 
istry, to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  French 
for  the  world's  wine  trade,  or  at  least  for  the 
trade  of  our  own  United  States,  which 
amounts  to  at  least  45  or  50  million  gallons. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
this.  Whatever  may  be  your  feelings  and 
thoughts  upon  this  subject,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  feelings  of  our  friends  here,  for 
myself,  I  will  say  that  this  shall  be  my  theme 
and  toast  now  and  hereafter  :  Pure  Ameri- 
can wine  for  the  great  American  people. 

The  President. — Mr.  Merriam  has  struck 
in  his  remarks  the  echo  of  what  has  been  run- 
ning through  the  minds  of  so  many,  and  it 
will  require  considerable  thought  to  solve. 

Mr.  Haraszthy. — I  would  like  to  bury  an 
old  and  false  idea  as  to  the  use  of  log  wood 
in  wine.  If  you  put  log  wood  into  your 
claret  you  will  make  it  as  brown  as  sugar  ; 
it  never  can  be  used  in  claret.  You  can  on- 
ly use  a  little  of  it  in  white  wine,  to  give  it 
a  tawny  tinge. 

Mr.  Coombs. — Cannot  we  make  iise  of  to- 
morrow afternoon  for  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  of  co-opera  tion  in  viticulture  ? 

The  President. — Tomorrow  afternoon,  at 
three  o'clock,  we  have  table  grapes  and  rais- 
ins. As  we  have  no  exhibits  here  there  will 
probably  be  no  discussion,  and  there  will  be 
no  objection  to  taking  up  a  portion  of  that 
time  to  the  carrying  on  of  that  discussion. 
We  shall,  however,  take  up  the  subject  of  table 
grapes  in  its  order,  and  give  an  opportunity 
for  discussion. 


The  Convention  will  now  stand  adjourned 
until  tomorrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 


THIRD  DAY. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1887. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Conven- 
tion was  ag:ain  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, H.  W.  Mclntyre. 

The  President. — We  are  ready  to  resume 
and  follow  out  the  regular  order  of  the  pro- 
gramme as  indicated,  so  far  as  we  are  able. 
The  subject  set  for  this  hour  is  the  discus- 
sion of  table  grapes  and  raisins.  How  much 
interest  will  be  felt  in  this  subject  by  those 
present  I  am  not  able  to  say.  The  place  was 
made  for  it,  but  whether  we  were  to  have  . 
exhibits  at  the  time  the  programme  was 
made  out,  we  didn't  know,  but  we  thought 
a  discussion  of  this  would  be  of  importance. 
Now,  if  any  gentlemen  desire  to  take  up 
this  topic  for  discussion,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity. Is  it  so  desired  ?  Has  any  gentle- 
man anything  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  ta- 
ble grapes  and  raisins,  as  bearing  directly 
upon  our  immediate  prosperity  ? 

Apparently  not  :  and  in  that  case  we  will 
pass  to  the  next  order  of  business  at  once, 
which  is,  "  Coloring  and  adulterating  of 
Wine,  "  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Pellet,  who  will  ad- 
dress you  upon  this  very  important  subject. 

COLORING  AND  ADULTERATING  OF  WINES. 

Mr.  H   A.  Pellet  then  spoke  as  follows  : 
Mr  President,   Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — I 
regret  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  address  such  a  body.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  day  before  yesterday,  when  we  com- 
menced our  exercises  of  sampling  the  wines,  I 
got  a  very  severe  cold,  and  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  abbreviate  my  remarks  more  than  I 
would  have  liked.  I  had  prepared  a  paper  that 
I  would  desire  to  have  read,  to  this  Conven- 
tion, but  circumstances  have  happened  that  . 
indiiced  me  to  forego  the  privilege  of  reading 
it.     Consequently,  I  shall  only  address  you 
in  an  informal  manner.     My  remarks  must 
of  necessity  be  loose,  disjointed,  and  perhaps 
there  will  not  be  much  continuity  in  them. 
The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me 
is  one  of  great  importance.     The  first  part 
of  it  is  the  coloring  of  wines.     It  has  been 
asserted  by  some  dealers  that  a  great  portion 
of  our  wines  were  deficient  in  coloring,  and 
that  in  order  to  make  them  valuable  for  the 
trade,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  some  means 
to  add  coloring,  even  if  it  was  to  be  done  ar- 
tificially.    I  propose,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
to  refute  that.     I  propose  to  show  that  there 
is  no  necessity  to  have  any  recourse  to  any- 
thing  but   grapes   for  the    coloring   of  our 
wines.     Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  samples  that  we  have  exam- 
ined now  for  three  days  in  succession,  will 
admit  that  we  have  an  abundance  of  natur- 
al grape-color  for  all  purposes.     And  I  can 
assure  you  now,  that  these  samples  of  wines, 
coming  from  different  portions  of  the  State, 
have  been  a  revelation  to  me.    I  had  not  the 
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slightest  idea  that  such  fine  wines  could  be 
produced  in  California,  and  I  have  made 
wine  in  California  a  good  many  jears.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been  employed 
in  this  business,  and  I  must  confess  now  that, 
with  the  fine  varieties  of  grapes  that  have 
been  introduced  into  this  State,  and  that  are 
now  coming  into  bearing,  we  can  manufac- 
ture wines  that  bid  fair  to  compete  with  the 
best  wines  in  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  all  our  wines  are 
fine  wines,  by  any  means.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  inferior  wine  yet,  and  that  inferior 
wine  should  not  be  offered  in  our  markets. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  are  producing 
too  great  a  quantity  of  wine  ;  the  inferior 
varieties  should  be  used  at  the  place  of  pro- 
duction, but  never  appear  in  the  markets 
either  of  San  Faaucisco  or  the  East. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject,  and 
as  I  told  you  before,  it  is  very  probable  I 
shall  wander  a  great  deal  more. 

Of  all  these  samples  that  we  have  tested 
here,  I  venture  to  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  there  is  not  one-tenth  of 
those  samples  of  red  wine  that  need  any  col- 
oring. But  if  there  is  one-tenth,  or  any  por- 
tion, of  our  wines  that  need  coloring,  here 
are  wiues  in  abundance  ready  to  impart  a 
coloring  ;  and  I  will  name  them  —  wines 
which  we  have  tested  here  for  the  last  three 
days.  And  really,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  be  able  to  state  here  that  these  wines 
are  of  such  great  excellence.  Of  the  dark 
colored  varieties  I  may  name  the  Petit  Bou- 
schet,  the  Grosser  Blauer,  Crabb's  Burgundy, 
Verdot,  Tienturier,  and  many  others  that  I 
could  name. 

To  illustrate,  if  all  the  wines  of  Califor- 
nia made  on  the  hillsides  and  valleys  —  I 
mean  claret  wines,  dry,  red  wines — could  be 
placed  in  one  tank,  the  color  would  then  be  a 
great  deal  darker  than  the  trade  requires. 
This  does  away  with  the  idea  that  some  par- 
ties are  compelled  to  resort  to  artificial  color- 
ing. 

But  who  requires  these  dark  wines  ?  Are 
the  fine  wines  of  the  world  dark  ?  By  no 
means.  You  take  the  Chateau  Lafite,  the 
finest  quality  made  in  the  world,  and  many 
others  of  that  type,  are  not  dark  colored 
wines  by  any  means.  The  trade  requires  a 
dark  color  for  some  grades  of  wiDe,  called 
Vin  Ordinaire,  or  wines  of  the  people.  And 
why  ?  Because  color  imparts  quality,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  to  wine  ?  Not  at  all. 
It  is  simply  because  when  Mr.  A,  who  runs 
a  restaurant  here  in  the  City,  buys  his  wine, 
he  wants  it  dark  colored,  that  he  may  stretch 
it.  He  can  take  a  barrel  of  that  wine  and 
make  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  it.  If  there  is 
sufficient  color,  that  wine  goes  on  the  table 
and  is  accepted  as  good,  because  it  has  plenty 
of  coloring.  It  pleases  the  eye,  and  never 
mind  if  the  palate  is  pleased  ;  but  all  the  fine 
qualities  are  of  light  color. 

And  right  in  connection  with  this  let  me 
say,  that  the  assertion  has  been  made  several 
times  that  poor  grape-growers  and  manufac- 
turers of  wine  were  making  so  much  inferior 
wines,  with  a  low  color,  etc.,  that  some  of 


the  dealers  of  this  city  took  pity — the  great 
philanthropists  we  have  in  this  city — took 
pity  on  the  poor  grape  growers,  and  bought 
these  inferior  wines,  perhaps  with  a  light 
coloring  and  no  taste— or  if  there  was  any 
taste  at  all,  it  was  a  bad  taste,  something 
that  would  disgust  anybody — but  they  bought 
these  wines  on  philanthropic  principles,  not 
because  they  would  make  money  in  doing  sor 
but  to  help  the  poor  farmer  arid  producer. 
They  get  these  wines  in  their  cellars  here. 
They  are  deficient  in  taste  and  color,  but 
science  comes  to  their  aid,  and  artificial  col- 
oring, and  artificial  flavoring,  and  artificial 
strength  come  in.  Now,  I  want  you  to  un- 
derstand distinctly,  that  when  I  am  speaking 
this  way  I  do  not  attack  all  the  large  wine 
dealers  of  this  city,  because  many  of  them, 
and  I  may  say  a  majority  of  them,  are  hon- 
orable men,  and  through  them  you  can  get 
good,  honest  and  pure  wines  ;  but  I  do  say, 
we  have  in  this  city  some  dealers  who  are 
not  honest.  And  I  care  not  who  hears  me,  I 
know  this  to  be  a  fact.  I  shall  name  no  one  ; 
I  am  not  here  to  fight  on  personal  grounds  ; 
I  simply  state  what  I  know. 

Last  night  it  was  urged  here  by  some  very 
honorable  gentlemen,  gentlemen  whom  I  re- 
spect highly,  who  are  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness, and  who  are  honest,  that  but  little 
adulteration  is  going  on  in  this  city.  Even 
I  was  requested  to  be  a  little  easy  on  this, 
not  to  be  too  hard.  But,  Sir,  I  propose  to 
tell  the  truth.     Hit  whom  it  will,  I  care  not. 

Now,  about  this  adulteration  ;  it  has  been 
published  all  over  the  United  States  for  a 
long  time,  and  our  daily  papers  here  have 
been  harping  on  the  subject ;  and,  of  course, 
from  these  papers  it  was  copied  into  eastern 
papers  and  published  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  all  over  the  world.  Now, 
what  is  there  to  conceal  ?  Nothing.  If  a 
wrong  has  been  done  let  us  try  to  rectify  it. 
Bight  here,  now,  let  us  say  to  the  world, 
let  us  say  to  the  eastern  people,  that  we  are 
determined  to  put  fraud  down.     (Applause.) 

What  becomes  of  the  large  amount  of  so- 
called  cherry  juice  that  is  imported  ?  What 
does  it  come  here  for  ?  Is  it  to  color  clothes 
and  such  like  things — stuffs?  (Laughter.) 
What  is  it  here  for  ?  Who  imports  it  ?  You 
all  know,  I  am  not  going  to  give  their  names. 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  a  hundred  thous- 
and gallons  of  that  vicious  and  cursed  decoc- 
tion or  concoction  were  sent  here  in  one  year. 
Ten  thousand  gallons  of  it  are  now  in  bond 
here,  and  when  you  ask  the  Collector  of  this 
port  who  it  is  consigned  to,  he  cannot  or  will 
not  tell  you.  There  it  is,  awaiting  the  claim 
of  somebody.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  Fortunately,  we  have  now  a 
weapon  in  our  hands.  The  State  Law,  the 
pure  wine  bill  which  has  just  parsed  the  Legis- 
lature, and  that  was  signed  by  our  glorious 
old  Governor,  will  be  enforced,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  not  until  90  days.  That  was  a  mistake, 
for  it  should  have  been  enforced  from  and 
after  its  passage.  What  were  these  90  days 
given  for  ?  To  allow  those  who  use  these 
drugs  a  chance  to  ship  that  poison,  and  to 
allow   them   90   days  more    to   poison    our 
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people.  Is  that  right,  is  that  just,  is  it  hon- 
est ?  Now,  I  pretend  to  be  an  honest  man  ; 
perhaps  I  don't  always  know  how  to  be  hon- 
est, but  I  certainly  do  try,  and  in  some 
things  I  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  rough  ;  but 
in  this  case  I  propose  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  may  as  well  do  it  now  as  any 
time.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  an  injury  to 
our  viticulture  at  all,  because  this  thing  is 
known.  It  is  known  all  over  the  United 
States  that  a  great  quantity — I  will  not  say 
a  very  great  quantity — yes,  perhaps  a  large 
quantity  of  this  stuff  is  manufactured  here 
in  this  town,  and  goes  all  over  the  country  as 
pure,  clean  wine.  It  is  a  miserable  decoc- 
tion, and  should  not  be  suffered.  I  do  not 
intend  to  detain  you  long  in  this  speech  ; 
my  object  was  simply  to  state  these  facts,  to 
point  out  the  path,  if  you  please,  and  give 
some  one  a  chance  to  reply,  and  if  I  have 
misrepresented  this  case  I  am  willing  to  be 
righted.  I  am  naming  no  one,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  indulge  in  any  personalities.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  feel  deeply  on  this 
subject ;  all  I  have  in  the  world  is  embarked 
in  this  business,  and  I  have  a  right  to  defend 
myself,  and  I  propose  to  do  so. 

I  will  state  one  or  two  more  facts  that  have 
occurred  ;  some  incidents  of  this  business. 
Some  of  these  wine  merchants  go  to  the 
country  ;  they  go  to  the  cellars  where  there 
are  perhaps  one  or  two,  or  three  or  four  thou- 
sand gallons  of  wine,  and  they  want  to  see 
it.  Now  it  seems  natural  that  they  should 
want  to  see  the  best  wine  you  have  got.  Not 
at  all  ;  that  is  not  what  they  want.  Have 
you  got  any  Mission  ?  Have  you  got  any 
Malvoisie  ?  Have  you  got  any  trash  ?  They 
don't  use  that  word,  but  that  is  what  they 
mean.  Yes,  I  have  got  some.  They  look  at 
it,  and  they  will  buy  it  at  a  very  low  price, 
of  course. 

Now  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  manu- 
facturer or  producer  to  say  :  "  No,  this  wine 
is  not  for  sale,  I  do  not  propose  to  let  that 
wine  go  into  market,  for  it  is  not  fit ;  it 
should  not  go  there."  And  they  ought  to 
have  backbone  enough  to  say  :  "  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  that  wine.  Of 
course  it  it  not  fit  for  a  dog  to  drink  now, 
and  you  are  going  to  make  something  very 
palatable  in  a  short  time.  There  is  quite  a 
lot  of  cherry  juice  in  San  Francisco,  and  sal- 
icylic acid,  and  drugs  for  flavoring.  That  is 
what  you  want  the  wine  for."  And  it  is 
actually  a  fact,  that  of  late  there  have  been 
two  or  three  dealers  of  this  city  scouring  the 
whole  country  and  asking  for  what  ?  Trash. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  they  can  buy  the  best 
wines  we  have  in  our  cellars  from  five  to  ten 
cents  more  a  gallon  ;  that  much,  however, 
they  will  not  concede,  because  there  are  some 
other  things  much  cheaper  which  will  an- 
swer as  well.  But  the  time  is  coming  sir, 
when  this  will  all  be  put  down.  If  the  re- 
marks I  have  made  are  published,  and  in  all 
probability  they  will  be,  showing  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  country  that  spurious 
wines  are  made  here  in  California,  I  care  not. 
Just  as  well  stop  it  at  present  as  to  let  it  go 
on  in  the  future ;  it  must  stop  somewhere, 


and  we  have  got  to  put  the  brake  on  some- 
time. Why  not  now?  You  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  going  to  produce  a  great  deal 
more  wine  in  the  future.  All  we  produce 
now  is  about  twenty  millions  of  gallons. 
Next  year  we  may  have  twenty-five  or  thirty 
millions.  Now,  I  propose  that  inferior  wine 
shall  not  go  into  the  market.  The  producer 
should  deal  with  poor  wines  in  a  different 
way,  say  turn  them  into  brandy,  and  send 
into  market  none  but  fine  wines,  and  when 
we  do  that,  our  market  will  be  extended. 
People  will  drink  our  wines,  and  especially 
will  they  do  so  when  they  know  our  wines 
are  pure  and  honest.  Another  thing  ;  some 
of  the  dealers,  when  they  go  into  our  cellars 
say:  "Your  wine  is  too  low,  there  is  not 
spirit  enough  in  it,  and  of  course  I  can  not 
pay  you  much  for  that,  when  it  is  of  no  ac- 
count." Now,  does  spirit  make  the  quality 
of  wine  ?  The  finest  qualities  of  wine  do  not 
contain  more  than  from  nine  to  ten  per  cent, 
of  spirit.  And,  mind  you,  it  is  not  spirit 
added  to  the  wine,  but  it  is  spirit  formed  by 
fermentation,  an  entirely  different  article 
from  that  which  comes  from  the  still.  No, 
they  want  this  cheap  wine ;  of  course  they  can 
very  easily  remedy  that ;  this  cherry  juice  con- 
tains from  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  al- 
cohol, but  of  what  kind  ?  The  vilest  kind 
of  potato  spirit,  generally  made  from  pota- 
toes that  are  diseased.  That  is  what  they 
use  to  fortify  the  so-called  grape  juice,  no- 
thing but  bad  spirit,  aniline  dyes,  some  sweet- 
ening, and  some  flavoring,  and  then  it  is  ship- 
ped here. 

No  matter  how  bad  the  alcohol  is,  it  will 
fortify  the  wine  and  preserve  it  as  well  as 
the  best  kind  of  spirits.  There  are,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  only  a  few  dealers  guilty  of 
these  practices.  That  those  things  will  be 
stopped,  I  give  warning  now,  and  I  want 
them  to  know  that  just  as  quick  as  that  law 
is  in  force,  we  will  follow  them  up,  and  every 
infraction  will  be  promptly  punished,  if  it 
takes  a  dozen  men,  if  it  takes  fifty  men  to  en- 
force it.  "We  will  stop  it,  and  prove  to  the 
world  that  California  is  the  finest  wine  pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
wine  growers  and  producers  are  determined 
that  their  wines  shall  reach  the  consumers 
in  their  absolute  purity.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  a 
copy  of  the  wine  bill  as  it  has  passed  the  Leg- 
islature ? 

The  Chairman. — We  have  not  a  copy, 
though  we  have  tried  to  secure  one,  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  as  amended  we  are  unable  to 
give. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — The  reason  I  ask  is,  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  asked  me  about  the 
use  of  honey  for  clarifying  wine.  I  see  no 
objection  to  using  honey,  if  it  will  answer 
the  purpose,  if  the  law  will  permit. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion ;  the  law  does  not  permit  it. 

The  President. — A  discussion  on  the  color- 
ing of  wines  was  to  follow  the  address  of  Mr. 
Pellet. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Is  not  the  matter  before 
this  Convention,  the  raisin  grapes  ? 
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The  President. — It  was  called  up,  and  no 
one  responded. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  — There  are  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen here  who,  I  think,  will  be  pleased  to 
tell  us  something. 

The  President. — The  subject  was  passed  for 
the  time  being.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
from  the  gentlemen.  , 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  one  who  desires  to  say  anything  about 
raisins,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks.  I  do  not 
make  raisins,  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  con- 
sult with  raisin  makers  a  good  deal.  I  be- 
lieve that  during  the  last  year  one  of  the 
chief  problems  connected  with  the  making  of 
fine  raisins  has  been  practically  solved.  It 
was  suggested  at  the  various  conventions 
during  the  last  few  years,  that  the  secret  of 
making  fine  raisins  and  curing  them  in  the 
sun  without  any  artificial  drying  was  in  ob- 
taining a  grape  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  in  order  to  test  its  quality  be- 
fore drying,  a  sacchrometer  would  have  to 
be  used,  just  as  we  had  in  making  wine.  I 
have  asked  a  number  of  raisin  makers  during 
the  last  year  to  investigate  that  subject,  and 
I  found  that  muscat  grapes  containing  from 
28  to  30  per  cent,  of  sugar  cure  perfectly,  and 
when  cured  and  dried  as  dry  as  they  can 
be  under  the  solar  heat,  they  preserve  their 
juiciness  and  characteristics  of  a  good  raisin  ; 
whereas  the  ordinary  raisin  dried  when  it  is 
not  sufficiently  sugared  to  start  with  is  but 
a  dried  chip  or  a  lump  of  dough,  to  the  taste. 
The  reason  of  that  is  very  plain.  The  larger 
amount  of  sap  there  is  in  the  grape,  the  more 
juicy  it  appears  to  the  taste.  The  larger  the 
amount  of  sugar  there  is  in  a  grape  before  it 
is  dried,  the  more  it  has  of  the  juiciness  and 
taste  of  a  raisin  after  it  is  dried. 

A  great  many  growers  are  surprised  that 
those  who  start  two  or  three  weeks  later  than 
themselves  succeed  better  in  curing.  The 
reason  is,  that  they  have  a  larger  amount  of 
sugar.  Some  also  are  troubled  to  ascertain 
why  it  is  that  in  a  dry  climate  like  Fresno 
they  need  a  dryer  to  assist,  very  often.  The 
reason  is,  that  they  so  water  their  grapes  and 
prune  them  to  overproduce,  that  they  get  no 
sugar  in  their  grapes,  and  when  they  dry 
them  enough  to  ship  them  they  are  more  like 
dried  chips.  If  they  dry  them  sufficiently  to 
be  moist  and  juicy  to  the  taste,  they  are  lia- 
ble to  spoil. 

The  raisin-maker  has  the  same  problem  be- 
fore him  as  the  wine-maker,  to  know  when 
he  has  sufficient  saccharine  matter  in  his 
grape  to  make  a  perfect  raisin.  He  can  con- 
trol that  largely  by  his  method  of  pruning  ; 
by  his  method  of  irrigation,  to  control  the 
quantity  of  his  product  and  time  of  picking. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  a  raisin  made  from 
a  grape  with  only  20  or  22  per  cent,  of  sugar 
is  not  available  for  cooking  purposes.  I  do 
not  doubt  it.  It  will  do  fairly  well,  but  will 
be  an  ordinary  article ;  but  for  dessert  to  make 
a  fine  cluster  of  raisins,  the  grape  must  have 
a  sufficient  amount  of  sugar,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  learn  they  must  have  from  28  to  30  per 
cent. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject, 


and  if  there  are  no  raisin-makers  here  to  speak 
for  themselves,  I  am  sorry  for  them. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  want  to  corroborate  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Wetmore  in  regard 
to  the  large  percent,  of  sugar.  The  finest 
raisins  T  have  received  were  from  Mr.  Cowles 
of  San  Diego  County.  The  finest  in  flavor, 
the  thinnest  in  skins.  It  is  impossible  with 
copious  irrigation  to  get  a  very  large  amount 
of  sugar.  The  thickness  of  the  skins  is  al  so 
influenced  by  it.  These  were  the  thiunest 
skinned  grapes  that  I  ever  have  seen,  and  at 
the  time  I  made  the  assay  they  had  35  per 
cent,  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Schell. — What  do  you  consider  the  best 
variety  of  raisin  grapes  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  presume  there  is  hardly 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject :  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  the  Malaga  ;  the 
white  Malaga,  which  is  most  highly  es- 
teemed for  general  drying  ;  and  the  Sultana 
gives  the  currant. 

Mr.  Schell.- How  about  West  Prolific? 

Prof.  Hilgard.  —  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
has  been  made  from  that. 

Mr.  Schell.  —  So  far  as  irrigation  is  con- 
cerned, as  affecting  the  quantity  of  sugar  in 
grapes,  my  experience  is  that  we  have  actu- 
ally added  sugar  to  the  grape,  that  is,  it  has 
made  a  grape  fatter,  as  you  sometimes  say. 
I  have  practiced  irrigation,  and  made  grapes 
without  irrigation,  and  the  grapes  that  I  made 
without  irrigation  bore  too  little  saccharine 
matter — were  what  I  call  mushy. 

Sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
those  people  who  have  not  the  facilities  for 
irrigation  think  irrigation  is  altogether  use- 
less, but  those  who  have  an  abundance  of 
water  think  otherwise.  My  experience  is 
that  irrigation  is  the  best  fertilizer  that  we 
have  in  California. 

So  far  as  the  different  varieties  of  grapes 
are  useful  in  making  raisins,  I  think  that  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  the  best,  but  there 
is  one  objection  to  it  ;  it  has  too  many  seeds, 
and  the  skin  is  very  thick.  But  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  the  grapes  do  not  shrink  as  much 
as  others  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  when  fruit  was  high,  I 
made  three  hundred  10-pound  boxes,  and  sent 
them  east  to  a  wholesale  grocer  in  the  City  of 
Albany,  and  they  brought  a  penny  a  pound 
more  than  the  Malagas  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  —  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood on  the  question  of  irrigation. 
There  is  a  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  men 
that  irrigate  whenever  we  question  irrigation. 
I  have  no  objection  to  irrigation  whenever  it 
is  needed.  I  believe,  as  this  gentleman  says, 
if  we  have  not  sufficient  water  in  the  soil 
you  could  not  get  sugar  in  the  grapes,  for  the 
sugar  must  be  elaborated  through  the  foliage 
of  the  vine.  But  if  after  you  get  sufficient 
development,  you  force  that  development 
with  water,  you  get  exactly  what  happens  in 
Los  Angeles,"  where  they  water  their  grapes 
before  picking  for  market,  more  pounds  but 
not  more  sugar.  There  is  a  proper  time  for 
irrigation,  and  each  district  must  find  it  for 
itself.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  excessive  ir- 
rigation.    As  we  all  know  when  we  plant  a 
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vineyard  in  the  bottom  land  where  the  roots 
strike  water,  we  know  we  cannot  get  the  same 
sugar  (for  instance,  in  the  low  land  of  Napa 
Valley)  as  we  get  on  the  hillside.  If  you  don't 
get  foliage  and  growth  you  will  not  get  su- 
gar. It  is  excessive,  immoderate,  irrigation 
for  the  purposes  of  producing  a  grape  that  we 
object  to  ;  and  those  who  practice  this,  and 
try  to  get  ten  to  twelve  tons  of  grapes  to  the 
acre,  will  never  get  fine  raisins. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  grapes  that  have  been  irrigated  well  in 
the  season  will  be  distinguished  by  a  few  large 
wrinkles,  while  a  raisin  that  has  not  been  ir- 
rigated thoroughly  in  the  season  will  have  a 
large  number  of  small  wrinkles.  So  it  can 
be  told  in  a  very  simple  way  whether  a  rai- 
sin has  been  irrigated.  There  is  a  prejudice 
against  a  raisin  that  has  large,  coarse  wrink- 
les. 

Mr.  Schell. — Of  course,  when  I  speak  of  ir- 
rigation, I  speak  of  it  in  a  rational  sense. 
Excess  will  kill  anything.  You  may  take 
poison  every  day  in  your  life  in  certain  quan- 
tities, and  it  won't  injure  you  ;  but  take  it 
excessively  and  it  will  produce  death.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  excessive  irrigation,  and  ev- 
ery one,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Wet  - 
more,  must  be  governed  by  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  locality.  Of  couise,  late  and  ex- 
cessive irrigation  would  not  be  proper. 

Now,  as  to  the  shrinkage  of  different 
grapes,  I  would  like  to  know  from  some  gen- 
tleman here  how  much  the  different  grapes, 
which  are  employed  in  making  raisins, 
shrink  ?  I  hear  the  West  Prolific  is  a  solid 
grape,  and  shrinks  but  little  more  than  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  -  - 1  know  most  about  the 
raisins  of  the  Cajon,  San  Diego,  because  I 
have  visited  it  often.  Where  they  do  not  ir- 
rigate, and  are  satisfied  with  a  crop  of  four 
tons  to  the  acre,  they  will  make  their  raisins 
with  two  and  three-fourths  pounds,  or  three 
pounds  at  the  outside,  of  grapes.  In  irrigated 
districts  it  varies  from  three  and.  one-half  to 
four  and  one-half  pounds.  It  depends  pre- 
cisely on  the  amount  of  water  elaborated  in 
the  sap.     That  has  to  be  evaporated. 

As  to  any  other  grapes,  I  know  of  no 
grapes  that  will  make  what  we  call  raisins  ex- 
cept the  Muscat.  Of  course  we  can  dry  any 
grape,  but  as  a  marketable  product  I  know  of 
nothing  but  the  Muscat  variety.  There  are 
different  names  ;  for  instance,  the  Sultana, 
but  they  are  not  fine  raisins.  We  make  cur- 
rants from  them. 

I  remember  a  question  was  asked  in  one  of 
our  conventions,  of  the  representative  of  a 
leading  mercantile  house  here,  whether  he 
would  place  on  the  market,  if  consigned  to 
him,  Tokays  marked  Muscatelles.  The 
agent  answered  this,  "  Yes,  we  do  whatever 
the  trade  command ;  we  will  sell  them  as 
Muscatelles."  Now  I  know  you  can  dry  To- 
kays or  any  fresh  grape  and  make  a  reason- 
ably good  edible  article,  but  they  are  not  des- 
sert raisins  of  commerce.  You  cannot  tgo  far 
from  the  Muscat  varieties.  Those  who  plant 
Feher  Szagos,  or  Malvasia,  or  any  of  those 
varieties,  may  do  it,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  are  going  to  sell  dried  grapes  for 


cooking  purposes,  but  they  will  never  be 
used  largely  for  dessert  purposes.  There  are 
some  that  dry  larger,  like  the  Malaga,  of 
Spain  ;  but  they  are  so  inferior  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commerce  that  it  is  folly  to  advise 
any  one  to  use  anything  but  the  Muscats. 

Mr.  Schell. — What  is  the  proper  name  of 
the  West  Prolific  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore. — No  one  knows. 

Mr.  Schell. — 1  became  acquainted  with 
the  grape  under  the  name  of  Abasian. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — That  is  a  different  variety. 
Mr.  West  had  this  in  his  early  collection  im- 
ported from  an  eastern  nursery.  Before  they 
reached  this  country  the  labels  were  destroy- 
ed. At  first  he  thought  it  resembled  the 
Riesling,  and  then  it  was  styled  Pedro  Xim- 
ines.  I  believe  Mr.  West  thinks  the  original 
name  was  the  Sweet  Water  of  some  variety. 
It  came  originally  from  an  unlabelled  col- 
lection such  as  they  have  in  the  E*st,  where 
they  have  grapes  named  Grizzly  Vando,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  will  say  now  what  I  ought  to  have  re- 
ported long  ago.  Mr.  Washington,  who  is 
in  the  agricultural  department  at  Washing- 
ton, obtained  originally  his  Zinfandel  from 
New  Haven.  He  said  that  the  finest  grape 
that  he  had  ever  seen  called  Zinfandel,  he  saw 
thirty  years  ago  in  New  Haven.  He  describ- 
ed it  similar  to  our  Zinfandel,  but  the  grape 
that  he  received  from  some  nursery  there 
was  identical  with  our  black  San  Pedro.  It 
was  like  the  black  San  Pedro  and  Zinfandel, 
where  they  grow  together,  as  they  do  in 
some  parts  of  San  Diego  County.  There  is 
another  black  San  Pedro,  accurately  named. 
When  these  early  collections  were  made  in 
this  State,  they  were  sent  out  as  Zinfandel 
and  black  San  Pedro.  I  only  mention  this 
because  there  has  been  such  a  controversy 
about  the  Zinfandel  ;  it  was  claimed  to  have 
been  imported  from  Hungary  into  the  East. 

Dr.  Manlove. — I  have  raised  some  Mus- 
cat grapes,  and  worked  them  for  raisins. 
Two  years  ago  I  received,  however,  from  the 
University  of  the  State  of  California,  a  grape 
from  Chili,  the  Huasco.  I  received  three 
cuttings  of  that  grape  and  grafted  them  on 
a  strong  stock,  and  last  year  I  made  raisins 
from  the  Huasco,  and  I  think  they  are  su- 
perior to  anything  I  have  tried  in  this  State. 
They  are  tenderer  skinned,  and  dry  away 
less  than  the  Muscats  of  Alexandria.  They 
contain  much  more  sugar,  the  seed  is  tender- 
er than  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  they 
are  altogether  superior  to  it.  I  think  the 
gentlemen  in  this  State  who  are  engaged  in 
the  raisin  business  should  give  that  grape  a 
fair  trial.  Grafting  it  on  some  strong  stock, 
I  think  they  will  find  it  superior  to  any  Mus- 
cat in  the  State.  It  was  imported  by  the 
University,  and  some  cuttings  sent  out.  I 
grafted  them  on  roots  of  Feher  Szagos.  I 
find  they  are  essentially  a  Muscat  grape,  but 
superior  to  anything  I  have  tried.  They  are 
a  good  bearer,  a  well-flavored  grape,  and  very 
pulpy,  containing  very  little  juice,  and  in 
drying  loose  a  smaller  proportion  of  weight 
than  any  other  variety  of  Muscat  grapes  that 
I  know  of. 

Query. — What  is  the  color  of  the  grape  ? 
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Dr.  Manlove. — The  same  as  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  but  a  little  lighter,  and  a  little 
more  uniform   in  size  than  the    Muscatelle  . 

Mr.  Woods. — How  do  they  compare  in 
size? 

Dr.  Manlove. — Pretty  near  in  size  to  those 
Muscats  which  I  had.  I  think  more  com- 
pact on  the  bunches,  not  so  irregular  as  the 
Muscats.  You  know  Muscats  sometimes  bear 
large  and  small  barries,  but  I  find  this  very 
uniform. 

Mr.  Schell. — How  do  you  prune  them  ? 

Dr.  Manlove. — Short  spur,  just  as  I  prune 
the  Muscat.     Three  eyes  on  the  spur. 

Mr.  Schell. — I  want  to  say  one  word  on 
pruning  the  Muscat.  My  experience  is  that 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  requires  long  prun- 
ing, if  you  want  to  have  full  bunches.  For 
years  I  had  Muscats  that  were  pruned  back 
to  a  spur  with  about  two  eyes,  and  the 
bunches  would  be  straggling.  I  saw  an 
item  in  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  that  one 
good  bearing  eye  was  worth  half  a  dozen 
dormant,  and  my  partner  and  I  agreed  to 
prune  long  the  next  time.  The  next  year 
he  commenced  to  prune,  and  had  three  rows 
pruned  when  I  went  into  the  field.  I  found 
he  had  pruned  short  again.  He  said  he  had 
forgotten  about  the  long  pruning.  The 
other  Muscats  we  pruned  long,  and  from 
those  we  had  magnificent  bunches,  some  of 
them  weighing  three  or  four  pounds,  and 
from  those  rows  that  were  pruned  short  the 
grapes  were  straggling  on  the  bunch.  I 
have  noticed  that  where  you  prune  short  it 
will  kill  them,  it  is  equivalent  to  butchering 
them.  I  once  was  in  the  vineyard  of  Mr. 
West,  at  Stockton.  He  said  his  Muscats 
didn't  do  anything.  I  asked  to  see  them. 
He  had  pruned  them  short ;  I  told  him  that 
he  wanted  to  prune  them  long.  He  after- 
wards pruned  them  long,  and  said  they  were 
much  better  for  the  long  prnning.  That  is 
my  experience. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — You  are  pefectly  right 
about  that.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
last  years  in  the  South.  It  was  a  sugges- 
tion made  to  southern  growers,  to  avoid  the 
Coulure  and  faciliate  the  setting  of  the 
bloom.  They  found  out  what  caused  the 
dropping  of  the  berries.  It  was  found  in- 
variably to  be  in  connection  with  the  low, 
sandy  soil,  where  the  shoot  started  out  in 
the  season  very  fast,  and  the  growth  was 
too  fast  to  allow  the  fruit  to  form,  and  it 
was  found  that  wherever  accidental  long 
pruning  had  been  practiced,  the  fruit  set 
well. 

Mr.  Cowles  has  made  raisins  this  year 
from  long  canes,  that  have  commanded  the 
highest  price  in  the  State  yet.  And  that 
long  cane  should  be  horizontal  on  the  ground 
and  the  terminal  buds  should  throw  their 
fruit  out  so  that  the  fruit  will  rest  on  the 
ground.  I  have  never  seen  a  fine  bunch  of 
Muscats  on  an  exposed  cane.  They  shrivel, 
are  small,  with  large  seeds,  but  in  the  shade  , 
of  the  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground,  you  have 
thin  skins  and  delicate  fruit.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  practice  of  pruning  Muscats  is  going 
to  be  revised.     I  think  if  we  prune  to   one 
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long  cane,  we  get  6  or  7  spurs  lying  on  Ihe 
ground,  so  that  there  will  be  no  interference 
with  cultivation,  and  we  shall  gain  better 
results  than  3  or  4  short  spnrs. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — In  reference  to  the  Huas- 
co  that  has  been  mentioned,  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  heard  it  spoken  of,  for  I  have  re- 
ceived contradictory  reports.  Mr.  Hopkins, 
of  Pasadena,  who  was  the  one  that  brought 
it  to  the  State,  writes  to  me  that  it  is  a  to- 
tal failure  at  Pasadena,  and  from  other  plac- 
es I  have  precisely  the  same  reports.  So  I 
am  not  prepared  to  recommend  it,  as  it  is  not 
a  success  everywhere.  I  have  heard  it  ob- 
jected to  as  having  too  many  kernels,  but  I 
think  small  kernels  are  preferable  to  large 
ones. 

The  President. — Whenever,  as  we  travel 
along  in  our  daily  life,  we  run  against  diffi- 
culties that  require  immediate  attention,  or 
that   appeal   strongly  to    our  sympathy,   or 
we  hear  of  a  little  child  that  is  suffering,  we 
stop   and  help   to    relieve   him.     Here     we 
have  an  appeal  that  will  go  to  the  hearts  of 
all  of  us.    It  is  as  follows  : 
San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission, 
713  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  March  9,  1887. 

Mr .  Mclntye  and  the  Wine-  Growers  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Dear  Sirs. — In  behalf  of  the  Fruit 
and  Flower  Mission,  a  charitable  society, 
whose  work  it  is  to  care  for  the  sick  and 
helpless,  I  beg  you  will  give  us  your  kind 
remembrance  in  regard  to  wine.  We  con- 
stantly have  in  our  care,  people  who  through 
age  or  illness,  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  little 
wine ;  particularly  port  wine.  And  we 
should  be  very  grateful  if  you  should  see 
fit  to  provide  some  for  them.  Our  only  re- 
source is  what  is  kindly  donated  to  us,  as  we 
never  can  buy  any  ;  and  of  course  a  great 
part  of  the  time  we  are  without  any. 

Trusting  you  will  look  with  favor  upon 
our  petition,  and  aid  us  in  helping  others, 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Mary  G.  Eldridge, 

Vi<;e  President. 

The  President.— With  this  also  is  another 
of  similar  import,  in  behalf  of  the  destitute 
and  sick  of  this  city.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Mclntyre,  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Con- 
vention. Respected  Sirs. — In  behalf  of  the 
destitute  sick  of  this  city,  which  our  society 
aims  to  reach,  we  ask  you,  the  wine-growers 
of  California,  to  contribute  of  your  abun- 
dance, a  small  quantity  to  be  used  when  ne- 
cessity requires  ;  and  accept  ou  r  greatf ul 
thanks.  Miss  Usher. 

In  behalf  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

San  Francisco,  March  9,  1887. 

Mr.  President. — They  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  each  and  all  of  you,  and  on  behalf  of 
this  Association  I  may  say  that  we  will  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  respond,  and  such  wine 
as  we  have  here  not  used  I  have  no  doubt  will 
be  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  now  we  know  their  need  there  will 
be  other  supplies  come  in  to  them. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  propose  that  a  committee 
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be  appointed  to  solicit  wines.  The  wine  here 
is  almost  unfit  to  drink,  and  in  most  cases  is 
only  one  bottle  for  a  sample.  They  are  new 
wines.  I  know  gentlemen  who  would  like 
to  contribute  to  such  a  worthy  object.  I 
move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  com- 
municate with  these  gentlemen  and  with  the 
wine  growers,  and  provide  wines  for  these  as- 
sociations. 

Mr.  Wood. — I  second  the  motion. 

The  same  being  put,  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  President  thereupon  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committee:  C.  A.  Wetmore,  Chas. 
Krug,  C.  C.  Mclver,  J.  C.  Shorb,  C.  K.  Kir- 
by. 

The  President. — If  there  is  no  disposition 
to  continue  the  discussion  oa  raisins  and 
table  grapes,  we  will  resume  the  discussion 
where  it  was  broken  off—  on  the  coloring  and 
adulterating  of  wines.  1  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  who  are  disposed  to  favor  us 
with  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Coombs. — I  thought  that  there  was  an 
intimation  given  us  by  the  President  last 
night  that  we  were  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
co-operation  in  viticulture. 


Mr.  President. — The  chair  said  that  in 
case  no  discussion  was  desired  on  table  grapes 
and  raisins,  the  time  that  would  otherwise 
be  occupied  by  that  discussion  might  be  used 
if  desired,  in  discussion  on  co-operation  in 
wine-making,  that  being  an  important  sub- 
ject. We  will,  however,  have  to  continue 
the  subject  of  coloring  and  adulterating 
wines  ;  but  if  there  is  not  a  lengthy  discuss- 
ion on  that,  the  remaining  time  can  be  taken 
up  upon  the  subject  desired  by  Mr.  Coombs. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  would  like  to  make  some 
remarks  on  this  subject  of  the  color  of  wines, 
and  show  by  reference  to  the  table  which  is 
hanging  on  the  wall  that  there  is  plenty  of 
color  in  the  wines  of  California.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  California  can  pro- 
duce wines  with  abundance  of  color,  and  that 
with  proper  attention  to  this  point  in  the  se- 
lection and  proportioning  of  the  varieties 
constituting  a  vineyard,  the  dealer  need  not 
even  be  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  using 
artificial  colors,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
"  stretching  "  by  the  addition  of  water,  etc. 

The  "  color  at  pressing"  (column  1)  can 
of  course  be  given  only  for  the  wines  made 
at  the  viticultaral   laboratory.      Column  2 


TABLE  SHOWING  INTENSITIES,  SHADES  AND  PERMANENCE  OF  WINE  COLORS. 

1   2   3    4 


475 
645 
619 
552 
593 
616 
599 
607 
561 
614 
534 
617 
579 
516 
545 
4"<3 
613 
511 
591 


529 

507 
542 
492 
498 
615 
479 
618 
620 
524 
588 
640 
533 
527 
541 
496 
470 
519 
544 


Variety. 


*Malbeck 

Malbeck 

Malbeck 

*Cabernet  Franc 

Cabernet  Franc 

Cabernet  Franc 

Cab.  Sauvignon 

Cab.  Sauvignon 

*Gtos  Verdot 

Verdot 

*Tannat 

Merlot 

Merlot 

*Grossblaue 

*Grossblaue, 

*Beclan 

Beclan 

*Carignane 

Carignane 

§Zinf  andel 

tZinf  andel 

*Zinf andel 

JZinfandel 

*Teinturier 

♦Teinturier 

♦Gamay  Teinturier 

*Sirah 

Sirah 

*Mondeuse 

Mondeuse 

Petit  Bouschet 

*Crabb's  Black  Burgundy 

Lenoir 

Lenoir 

'Pfeffer's  Cabernet  (Robin  Noir). 

*Pf effer's  Cabernet 

♦Burgundy 

♦Burgundy  (Chauche  Noir)  ? 

•Petit  Pinot? 

*Pinot  St.  George 

*Meunier 


Grower. 


J.  T.  Doyle  (HU.  P.) 

J.  T.  Doyle 

C.  C.  Mclver 

J.T.  Doyle  (U.  P.). 

J.  T.  Doyle 

C.  C.  Mclver 

J.  T.  Doyle 

J.B.J.  Portal 

J.T.  Doyle  (U.  P.)  .. 

C.  C.  Mclver 

Wm.Pfeffer 

C.  C.  Mclver 

J.  Gallegos 

J.T.Doyle  (U.  P.).. 
J.T.Doyle  (U.  P.).. 

J.  Gallegos 

C.  C.  Mclver 

A.  Salazar 

J.  T.  Doyle 

J.  Gallegos 

C.  C.  Mclver 

H.  P.  Gregory 


Place  of 
Production. 


J.  T.  Doyle  (U.  P.).. 

D.  C.  Feeley 

J.  T.  Doyle  (U.  P.). 
J.  T.  Doyle  (U.  P.). 

C.  C.  Mclver 

J.  Gallegos 

C.  C.  Mclver 

C.  C.  Mclver 

J.  T.Doyle  (U.  P.).. 

H.  B.  Wagoner 

Fresno  Vineyard  Co. 

Wm.  Pfefter 

C.  Weller 

J.  S.  Fowler 

J.  Gallegos 

H.  M.  La  Rue  &  Sons 
J.T.Doyle  (U.  P)... 
J.T.Doyle  (U.P.).. 


Cupertino 

Cupertino 

Mission  San  Jose 

Cupertino 

Cupertino 

Mission  San  Jose 

Cupertino 

San  Jose 

Cupertino 

Mission  San  Jose 

Gubserville 

Mission  San  Jose 
Mission  San  Jose 

Cupertino 

Cupertino 

Mission  San  Jose 
Mission  San  Jose 
Mission  San  Jose 

Cupertino 

Mission  San  Jose 
Mission  San  Jose 
Soquel 


Cupertino 

Patchen 

Cupertino 

Cupertino 

Mission  San  Jose 
Mission  San  Jose 
Mission  San  Jose 
Mission  San  Jose 

Cupertino 

Li  verm  ore 

Fresno 

Gubserville... 

Warm  Springs . . . 

Patchen 

Mission  San  Jose 

Davisville 

Cupertino 

Cupertino 


8.8 

38.1 
te.k 


85 
oi.4 


40.8 
57.1 
41.2 


48.8 
10.2 
54.0 
75.2 
44.4 
46.5 

31.') 


45  4 
66.6 


12.0 
16.3 
10.5 
10.2 
5.3 
12.6 
13.6 


27 

25.5 
36.0 
23.5 
35.0 
50.0 
38.8 
32.0 
57.0 
67  1 
40.8 
50.0 
31.5 
30.0 
26.0 
36.4 
36.3 
30.3 
35.6 
31.6 
23.5 
27.7 
8.3 
40.0 
67.7 
44.4 
2T  6 
77.0 
27.3 
80.0 
151.0 
27.3 
37.0 
30.8 
11.2 
7.1 
8.9 
7.8 

(?) 

8.2 

13.3 


o 


27.1 


32.5 


33.2 
20.1 


43.2 
19.0 
26.0 
10.0 
0.0 
40.6 

'u.b 


39.8 
45.9 

Y.6 
56.4 
15.2 
24.0 

(?) 

35.0 

2.0 


Present 
Tint. 


1st  p.  r. 
3d-4th  p.  r. 
3d  p.  r. 
5th  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
3dp.r. 
List  p.  r. 
3d  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
2dp.r. 
3d  p.  r. 
4th  p.  r. 
5th  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
1st  p.  r. 
3dp.r. 
1st  p.  r. 
2dp.r. 
4th  p.  r. 
5th  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
3d  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
2dp.r. 
1st  p.  r. 
1st  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
1st  2d  p.  r. 
2d  p.  r. 
orange-red 
red 

5  th  red 
3d  red 
3d  red 
3d  red 
orange-red 
3d  red 
3d  red 


*Wines  made  at  the  Viticultural Laboratory  ;§ Average  of  three  analyses;  t Average  of  four  analyses; 
^Average  of  wines  from  grap3S  from  Vina,  Sacramento,  Davisville  and  Patchen;  p.  r.  means  purple  red; 
ITUniversity  Experimental  Plot. 
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gives  the  color-intensities,  as  observed  on  or 
about  March  1st,  in  a  number  of  wines  sent  in 
for  examination,  as  well  as  in  a  number  par- 
ticularly of  the  deeper- tinted  wines  made  at 
the  viticultural  laboratory.  Column  3  gives 
the  decrease  of  color  that  has  occured  between 
the  time  of  pressing  and  March  1st,  in  per 
cents  of  the  color  originally  observed ;  while 
column  4  indicates  the  tint  or  shade  of  color 
last  observed. 

In  commenting  upon  the  above  figures  it 
may  be  proper  to  restate  their  basis,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Report  for  1886,  pages  26  and 
183.  The  standard  of  comparison  is  the 
French  color-scale  devised  by  Chevreul,  and 
adopted  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  by 
manufactures  in  France.  A  portion  of  this 
color-scale,  represented  by  10  little  silk  discs, 
and  including  the  tints  of  most  red  wines, 
forms  the  basis  of  comparison,  the  colors  run- 
ning from  simple  "  purple  red  "  through  five 
numbered  shades  of  the  same  to  "  red,"  and 
from  this  through  numbered  shades  toward 
orange-red.  The  comparison  is  made  by 
measuring  the  thickness  of  the  column  of 
wine  that  will  make  its  color  and  intensity, 
viewed  toward  a  white  silk  disc,  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  type  discs  ;  which 
thickness  will,  of  course,  be  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  wine's  own 
color.  A  convenient  numerical  expression  of 
these  ratios  is  obtained  by  assuming  the  col- 
or-intensity corresponding  to  a  wine-layer 
four-tenths  of  a  millimeter,  or  the  sixty-sec- 
ond part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  as  100.  On 
such  a  scale  the  colors  of  all  ordinary  wines 
can  be  readily  expressed  in  percentages  fall- 
ing below  100 ;  while  a  very  few  special  col- 
or-wines will  rise  above,  so  that  their  colors 
have  to  be  given  in  figures  over  100,  expres- 
sive of  their  extraordinary  intensity. 

It  should  be  further  understood,  that,  on 
such  a  scale,  the  color-intensities  of  deep- 
tinted,  commercial  wines  will  range  between 
20  and  30;  ordinary  red  wines  {e.g.,  most 
Zinfandels)  between  10  and  20 ;  while  any 
wine  below  10  will  be  classed  as  *'  light  red." 
Taking  20  as  a  satisfactory  figure  for  clar- 
ets intended  to  be  used  as  table  wines,  and 
still  showing  a  handsome  tint  when  diluted 
with  water,  it  will  be  seen  that  column  2 
shows  quite  a  number  possessing  many  times 
that  amount  of  color,  while  all  but  the  Bur- 
gundy group  range  above  20,  and  could 
therefore  be  used  to  bring  up  the  color  of 
lighter,  valley-grown  wines,  by  blending. 
In  nearly  all  these  cases,  the  analysis  as  well 
as  the  tasting  test  shows  that  these  same 
wines  will  also  serve  to  complement  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  last-named  class  of  wines  in 
other  respects,  especially  as  regards  tannin 
and  bouquet. 

The  most  prominent  color-wines  shown  in 
the  table  are,  in  the  order  of  their  intensity, 
the  Petit Bouschet,  Mondeuse,  Shah,  Verdot, 
Merlot,  and  Cabernet  Franc.  Contrary  to 
the  general  impression,  the  two  samples  of 
Lenoir  do  not  show  any  extraordinary  merit 
in  this  respect.  The  Livermore  sample,  it 
is  true,  gave  quite  a  high  reading  at  press- 
ing, but  lost  nearly  half  of  its  color  between 


that  time  and  March  1st.  The  Fresno  sam- 
ple gave  even  less  at  the  latter  date.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  be  noted,  that  the  tint  of 
the  Lenoir  is  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  Bordeaux  varieties.  At  first  a  full 
red,  it  rapidly  fades  toward  the  orange-red 
as  it  deposits  its  color,  and  at  this  time  the 
latter  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  unadul- 
terated "cherry-juice."  But  if  the  Lenoir 
possesses  no  special  merit  in  the  way  of  either 
kind  or  quality  of  color,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
on  what  ground  it  should  be  preferred  to  a 
dozen  other  varieties  here  enumerated,  that 
give  as  much  or  more  color  of  the  right  tint, 
fading  much  less,  and  unassociated  with  the 
peculiar  flavor  that  always  clashes  more  or 
less  with  the  Bordeaux  type,  at  least ;  while 
it  is  not  a  heavier  bearer,  to  say  the  least, 
than  several  of  the  noble  Bordeaux  vines 
have  now  proved  to  be. 

The  latter,  it  will  be  noted,  all  fall  within 
the  "  purple-red  "  shades  of  color,  which  is 
also  shared  by  the  Teinturlers,  as  well  as  by 
the  Jura  and  Piedmontese  grapes ;  and  of 
course  this,  and  not  a  red  or  orange-red,  is 
what  is  looked  for  in  wines  representing  these 
types.  Hence,  the  Lenoir  has  not  a  proper 
place  among  them,  upon  that  ground  alone. 
As  shown  on  Table  6  of  the  Viticultural 
Report  for  1886,  the  Pinots  proper,  including 
the  Meunier,  all  run  into  shades  of  red  ;  and 
the  intensity  of  their  tints  is  quite  low  rela- 
tively to  the  Bordeaux  varieties,  being  some- 
where between  ten  and  fifteen,  which  is  only 
about  one-third  of  the  general  average  of  the 
varieties  shown  in  the  above  table.  Among 
the  latter,  the  "  Crabb's  Burgundy"  holds 
quite  a  high  place,  both  for  the  intensity  and 
permanance  of  its  purple-red  tint;  and  this, 
with  its  habits  in  fruiting,  may  be  considered 
as  definitely  removing  it  from  among  the 
group  of  "  Burgundies,"  even  in  the  widest 
signification  of  that  much-abused  term.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  tint  of  the  Rob- 
in Noir  or  *.'  Pfeffer's  Cabernet,"  as  well  as 
its  relatively  low  intensity,  would  assign  it  a 
place  near  the  Pinots,  and  shows  that  it  needs 
to  be  blended  with  some  one  of  the  purple- 
red  varieties,  in  order  to  make  its  wine  take 
a  place  among  the  Bordeaux  type  which  it 
otherwise  resembles. 

The  influence  of  locality  upon  the  intensity 
of  tints  is  very  strikingly  exemplified  in  a 
number  of  instances,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  wines  from  Doyle's  level 
upland  vineyard  at  Cupertino,  and  the  same 
from  Mclver's  hill  land  at  Mission  San  Jose  ; 
also  between  the  latter  and  Gallegos'  level 
upland  at  the  same  place.  In  the  cases  of  the 
Malbeck  and  Cabernet  Franc,  and  especially 
in  that  of  the  Sirah,  the  color  is  markedly 
higher  in  Mclver's  wines  than  in  Doyle's  ; 
but  in  the  Verdot  the  color  is  the  same  from 
both  places.  As  between  Gallegos  and  Mc- 
Iver,  the  latter's  Mondeuse  exceeds  Gallegos' 
nearly  one  to  three,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Merlot,  five  to  three ;  but  the  Beclan  from 
both  is  identical,  and  Gallegos'  Zinfandel  ex- 
ceeds Mclver's  in  color  by  eight  points,  on  an 
average  of  four  and  three  samples  respect- 
ively. It  thus  appears  that  local  superiority 
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in  color  does  not  necessarily  hold  good  for  all 
varieties,  however  great  the  difference  may 
be  in  some  of  them. 

The  most  intensely  colored  wine  of  all  thus 
far  observed  is  Mclver's  Petit  Bouschet, 
which  has  in  effect  the  appearance  of  red  ink, 
and  exceeds  by  92.5  per  cent,  the  deepest  tint 
otherwise  noted  at  the  same  date.  This  win- 
can  be  diluted  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  wa- 
ter, and  still  retain  a  deeper  tint  than  the 
majority  of  Zinfandel  wines  in  the  market; 
alongside  of  it,  cherry  juice  dwindles  into  in- 
significance, and  can  only  hold  its  own  on 
the  score  of  its  nineteen  and  odd  per  cent,  of 
untaxed  alcohol.  At  this  last  measurement, 
made  April  18,  this  wine  still  held  124  out 
of  the  154 of  color  observed  March  1st. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  this  grape 
will  carry  the  same  or  any  similar  proportion 
of  color  elsewhere.  No  other  sample  of  its 
wine  of  the  same  vintage  has  been  received, 
and  consequently  no  direct  comparison  can 
be  made  ;  but  the  remnant  of  wine  from  Na- 
toma  grapes  of  1884,  recently  measured, 
shows  but  13.0  of  color,  and  was  noted  at  the 
time  as  somewhat  disappointing  expecta- 
tions in  this  regard.  It  is  obvious  that  with 
respect  to  color,  as  well  as  other  qualities, 
different  localities  will  need  to  be  specially 
tested,  in  order  to  determine  the  varieties 
that  will  yield  a  satisfactory  outcome. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  experience  of  a 
given  locality,  it  is  certain  that  with  wines 
such  as  these  and  a  number  of  others  in  the 
table,  noted  for  their  abundant  bearing,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  the  use  of  either  cherry 
juice  or  aniline  dyes,  under  pretense  of  cater- 
ing to  the  public  demand  for  color.  With 
due  care  on  the  part  of  vineyard-owners,  and 
fair  offers  for  color-wines  on  the  part  of  wine- 
blenders,  there  need  be  no  lack  of  color  in 
California  wines. 

Permanence  of  Color. — While  column  2, 
above,  shows  at  a  glance  the  highest  degree 
of  color  existing  at  the  time  of  last  reading, 
column  3  is  also  very  instructive  in  showing 
the  relative  degree  of  permanence  in  the  sev- 
eral varieties.  Here  the  smaller  figures,  of 
course,  show  the  greater  degree  of  perma- 
nence ;  and  among  them  we  find  the  Gamay 
Teinturier  with  a  zero  to  its  credit — mean- 
ing, that  from  the  time  of  pressing  (Septem- 
ber 30th)  to  March  1st,  or  during  five  months, 
it  had  lost  no  appreciable  amount  of  color ; 
that  color  being,  moreover,  quite  double  that 
of  the  common  run  of  deep-tinted  wines. 
Doyle's  Teinturier,  which  at  first  showed  10 
points  more  than  the  Gamay,  had,  on  March 
1st,  fallen  4.4  points  below  it,  losing  26  per 
cent.;  while  Feely's  Teinturier,  starting 
with  75,  in  falling  to  67.7  had  lost  only  10.0 
per  cent. 

It  here  seems  that  locality  had  materially 
influenced  not  only  the  original  depth  of 
tint  in  the  same  variety,  but  also  its  perma- 
nency ;  both  may,  however,  have  been  some- 
what influenced  by  different  degrees  of  ma- 
turity. Yet,  in  the  two  samples  of  Gross 
Blaue,  No.  516,  the  earlier  sample,  gathered 
barely  ripe,  and  showing  only  40.8  of  color 
against  57.1  of  the  more  mature  sample  No. 


545,  has  maintained  its  color  so  much  better 
than  the  latter,  that  on  March  1st  it  stood 
four  points  above  it,  thus  indicating  that 
the  gain  in  color  by  greater  maturity  is  not 
always  maintained. 

The  full  record  of  observations  on  the  col- 
ors of  47  red  wines  made  from  different  vari- 
eties of  grapes  at  the  University  laboratory 
in  1886  is  reserved  for  future  publication.  It 
is  very  evident,  however,  from  the  facts  here 
shown,  that,  so  long  as  the  public  demand 
for  deep-tinted  wines  continues,  the  detailed 
study  of  the  behavior  of  each  variety  in  this 
respect  in  different  localities,  under  differ- 
ent treatment,  and  especially  in  different 
combinations  or  blends,  will  remain  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  pecuniary  interest  to  vine- 
growers. 

J.  B.  Portal. — As  to  the  matter  of  this 
adulterating  and  coloring  of  wines,  let  us 
look  a  little  ahead  and  see  how  we  are  going 
to  stop  it.  We  have  now  got  a  law  which 
in  three  months  will  be  enforced  ;  but  that 
law  will  ba  of  no  effect  if  we  do  not  enforce 
it.  Who  shall  enforce  the  law  against  adul- 
teration if  we  don't  help  ourselves  ?  .Euro- 
peans all  agree  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  California  are  good, 
sound  laws  ;  but  what  good  are  they  unless 
they  are  enforced,  and  each  one  must  look 
out  for  his  own  protection .  We  must  enforce 
the  law  against  adulteration.  I  do  not  know 
much  of  the  contents  of  the  bill  now  ;  I 
suppose  it  has  been  mutilated  more  or  less, 
from  its  origin.  Nevertheless,  we  must  en- 
force it,  whatever  there  is  good  of  it,  and 
protect  our  industry.  The  Wine-makers'  Un- 
ion has  appointed  a  committee,  whose  names 
will  not  be  made  known,  to  enforce  that  law. 
The  object  of  the  committee  will  be  to  buy 
some  wine,  have  it  analysed  secretly,  and 
when  they  have  proof,  they  will  punish  the 
maker  and  the  dealer.  I  think,  however, 
to  enforce  that  law  this  convention,  before  ad- 
journing, should  appoint  a  committee,  say 
one  from  each  wine  district  of  the  State, 
who  will  represent  the  vine-growers  of  Cal- 
ifornia ;  and  to  whom  reports  can  be  made, 
and  who  will  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Unless  we  will  guarantee  that  we  will 
sell  our  product  with  the  stamp  of  purity, 
we  are  no  better  off.  I  therefore  move  that 
the  chair  appoint  a  committee,  leaving  the 
number  blank,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  being  stated,  Mr.  Wetmore 
then  rose,  and  said  : 

"  I  will  say  to  the  Convention  that  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law,  so  far  as  this  State  is 
concerned,  is  a  very  much  simpler  matter 
than  many  may  think.  I  have  had  one  mer- 
chant in  town  quite  recently  asking  me  how 
he  can  get  an  analysis  of  wine  made  :  he 
found  it  expensive.  He  was  buying  wine 
in  the  country,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
the  countrymen  would  furnish  him.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  adulteration  is 
possible  among  the  dealers.  I  have  known  by 
circumstantial  evidence,  such  evidence  I  can- 
not give  because  I  have  no  absolute  proof,  of 
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materials  for  adulteration  coming  into  this 
country,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  the  grower 
in  the  country  to  add  cherry  juice  and  analine 
dyes  as  it  is  for  the  merchant.  This  gentleman 
wanted  to  have  an  analysis  of  wine  made  be- 
fore he  bought  it.  I  told  him  there  was  noth- 
ing easier  in  the  world.  There  is  a  law  now, 
and  that  has  been  in-  operation  for  some 
time,  by  which  every  one  of  you  can  have 
analyses  made,  and  under  the  law  the  analy- 
sis so  made  is  prima  facie  evidence  in  a 
Court  of  Justice.  The  State  analysist  is  re- 
quired by  that  law  to  furnish  an  analysis  at 
the  request  of  any  person.  That  request  in 
the  matter  of  wines  and  spirits  is  handed  in 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Viticultural 
Commission.  The  duty  can  be  best  perform- 
ed by  the  Commission  asking  for  a  sworn 
statement  as  to  the  wine  ;  so  that  there  is  a 
record.  We  have  a  record  of  every  thing 
that  is  analysed.  They  are  sent  to  the  State 
analysist  by  number  only,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  prejudice  in  his  mind.  The  analysist 
is  Prof.  Rising,  of  the  State  University.  We 
regret  that  his  assistant,  a  capable  young 
man,  has  recently  died.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant in  the  execution  of  this  law  that  that 
office  shonld  be  upheld.  If  the  State  has  not 
furnished  the  funds,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
our  Commission  will  do  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  give  funds  to  keep  it  alive.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Regents  who  have 
now  the  funds  will  keep  it  in  existence. 

We  have  found  salicylic  acid  in  every  sam- 
ple that  has  been  presented  -to  us  of  what  is 
ealled  communion  wine.  One  sample  came 
to  us  from  a  religious  organization  in  Oak- 
land. We  have  found  it  in  "  grape  milk." 
We  were  looking  specially  for  those  things 
that  were  injurious  to  the  consumer ;  we 
looked  for  coloring  by  cherry  juice.  It  was 
claimed  by  some  that  they  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  use  cherry  juice  for  some  light 
colored  wines.  The  first  suspicion  I  had  on 
the  subject  was  the  result  of  testing  it  with 
water,  which  I  found  a  very  light  color,  but 
it  had  a  certain  hue  and  color  that  didn't  be- 
long to  the  cherry,  especially  if  it  has  trav- 
elled any  length  of  time.  Cherry  juice  would 
turn  brown.  Now,  why  do  they  use  it  ? 
If  they  want  color,  we  have  plenty  of  wines 
cheaper  than  the  cherry  juice  that  have  more 
color.  We  very  soon  fall  upon  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  It  was  the  alcohol  in  it  that 
they  wanted. 

We  found  among  a  sample  of  wine  that 
oame  from  New  Orleans,  salicylic  acid  and 
aniline  dyes.  We  have  had  several  samples 
presented  from  parties  in  this  city.  Provid- 
ing the  State  analysist  is  maintained,  we 
have  the  machinery  for  doing  this  work. 

We  want,  however,  to  extend  this  law  con- 
trolling the  coloring  of  wines  outside  the 
State  of  California.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
wines  that  will  be  sold  under  the  stamp  of 
California  subject  to  this  analysis.  I  predict 
that  you  will  find  the  most,  or  an  average 
number  of  violations  of  law  under  the  stamp 
of  California  in  the  eastern  markets.  Before 
another  year  goes  by,  the  demand  will  be 
made  for  a  bill  to  be  passed  by  Congress  that 
will  control  the  whole  market. 


Mr.  Bundschu  told  the  truth  last  night, 
that  fine  wine  does  not  need  any  stamp.  No 
one  hunts  for  a  stamp  on  it.  Five  hundred 
samples  can  be  tested  in  a  week's  time,  look- 
ing for  one,  two,  or  three  known  things.  So 
far  as  this  State  is  concerned  it  will  be  a  very 
easy  matter ;  but  it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  outside  of  the  State,  because  there  is 
no  provision  outside  of  this  State  that  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  imitating  the  goods.  It 
is  only  for  goods  for  sale  in  this  State.  When 
this  committee  is  appointed,  and  it  is  a  good 
committee  and  ought  to  be  appointed,  we  can 
at  least  say  that  in  the  State  of  California 
pure  wine  can  be  drank.  But  we  cannot  de- 
pend on  this  bill  to  protect  our  market  in  the 
East,  and  we  must  depend  on  the  stamp  of 
these  goods  to  protect  us  against  the  machin- 
ations of  dishonest  men  outside  of  our  State. 

Mr.  Schell. — Suppose  goods  should  be  ship- 
ped from  this  State,  and  adulteration  should 
be  made  outside  of  this  State,  with  these 
stamps  on  the  barrel  our  law  will  not  reach 
them  ;  and  our  stamps  may  be  found  the 
means  of  protecting  rascality  that  may  be 
perpetrated  outside  of  the  State.  I  think  we 
are  somewhat  groping  around  here  in  the 
dark  ;  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anybody  who 
just  knows  what  the  law  is.  These  goods 
may  be  sent  out  of  the  State  ;  they  may  be 
adulterated  here,  but  you  have  no  right  to 
investigate  a  man's  wine  unless  he  has  sold 
it.  I  suppose  if  he  has  adulterated  wine  in 
his  cellar,  and  it  is  not  sold  here,  but  he  ships 
it  East,  this  law  does  not  affect  him.  This  is 
my  impresssion. 

The  President. — I  would  say,  in  the  obtain- 
ing of  this  law  or  act  as  passed,  some  of  us 
were  familiar  with  the  inception  and  what 
was  proposed  to  be  done.  It  was  at  first  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  draft  a  bill.  In  that 
committee  certain  proposals  were  made,  to 
which  I  very  much  objected.  It  has  now 
been  carried  through,  and  one  has  made  an 
amendment,  and  another  has  made  an  amend- 
ment, until  we  don't  know  precisely  where 
it  stands.  We  have  already  sent  to  Sacra- 
mento to  get  copies  of  the  bill,  and  hope  to 
get  them  here  before  the  close  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Coombs. — Since  we  have  a  perfect  or- 
ganization of  wine-growers  in  the  State,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  the 
number  of  committees  and  men  employed  in 
the  work.  I  would  therefore  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  resolutions,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Wine-mak- 
ers' Association  of  the  State  be  requested  by 
this  Convention  to  receive  complaints  made 
of  infractions  of  this  law,  and  to  employ  one 
competent  man  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
infringements  at  the  expense  of  the  Associa- 
tion, for  the  procuring  of  such  samples  and 
such  evidence  as  may  be  considered  necessary, 
sufficient  to  have  analysis  made,  and  a  pros- 
ecution to  result.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  matter  the  actual  work  of  prosecution 
should  be  delegated  to  one  man,  with  the 
backing  of  all  the  wine-growers  of  the  State. 
As  it  would  simplify  the  work,  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  expedient. 

The  President. — I  would  say  in  relation  to 


this,  it  places  a  great  burden  on  the  directors 
of  this  Association,  who  have  to  meet  often  to 
carry  on  much  work  ;  and  if  this  work  can 
be  divided  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  divis- 
ion of  labor  that  would  be  no  more  than  just. 
If  further  drafts  were  made  on  our  time,  it 
would  be  very  burdensome  indeed.  I  would 
say,  however,  that  so  far  as  pressing  the  reso- 
lution at  this  time  is  concerned,  this  is  a  con- 
vention called  under  the  auspices  of  the  grape 
growers  and  wine  makers,  and  we  cannot 
bind  the  Association  by  anything  that  we  do 
here  at  all. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  — I  prefer  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Portal,  for  the  reason  that  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  Association  have  been  select- 
ed, so  that  large  sections  of  this  State  have 
no  representation.  There  are  three  from 
Napa  County,  I  think,  while  there  are  none 
from  San  Joaquin ;  and  while  it  is  represen- 
tative in  the  sense  of  sentiment,  and  advan- 
tageous for  meetings,  it  is  not  broad  enough 
in  its  scope  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chair. — I  have  heard  no  second  to  the 
amendment.  There  being  none,  the  question 
will  now  be  on  the  original  motion.  All  who 
are  in  favor  will  say  aye  ;  opposed,  no.  On 
the  vote  being  taken,  the  resolution  was  de- 
clared carried. 

How  shall  the  blank  be  filled,  with  what 
number  ? 

Mr.  Portal. — Leave  that  to  the  Chair,  and 
also  for  the  Chair  to  appoint  the  committee 
at  its  leisure  ;  every  section  will  want  a  rep- 
resentation, and  we  will  want  a  man  who  can 
devote  a  little  time  and  with  backbone.  I 
think  the  Chair  will  appoint  a  better  com- 
mittee after  a  little  while. 

Mr.  Schell. — I  movethatthe  gentleman  be 
one  of  the  committee, — he  has  backbone. 
(Laughter.) 

The  Chair. — I  have  no  desire  to  fill  in  the 
blank  at  the  present  time  ;  we  will  leave  it. 
Is  there  anything  further  on  the  question 
of  coloring  and  adulterating  wines  ?  If  not, 
we  will  talk  over  the  co-operation  of  wine- 
growers, which  was  passed  over  until  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Coombs. — We  have  only  a  short  time. 
The  Chair. — Improve  the  time.     I  would 
like  to  have  it  taken  up,  if  you  are  disposed 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Coombs.  —  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I 
have  no  preparation  whatever  for  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  agitated  it  in  Santa  Clara 
County  to  some  extent,  and  was  hoping  to 
hear  that  the  same  agitation  was  going  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  We  know  that  a 
great  majority  are  unable  to  hold  their  wines 
until  such  time  as  they  should  have  devel- 
oped the  quality  that  would  make  them  ap- 
preciated by  the  buyers.  We  know  this  also, 
that  according  to  the  best  information  we 
have  at  hand,  there  will  be  a  surplus  for  ex- 
portation over  the  home  demand.  The  ques- 
tion will  be,  how  shall  we  hold  this  here? 
Next  to  this  is  the  consideration  of  the  fact — 
notwithstanding  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
throw  the  blame  on  any  one  particularly  — 
we  clearly  understand  that  there  has  been  a 
great  quantity  of  young  wine  marketed  in 


the  East,  which  is  to  our  detriment.     A  deal 
of  wine  has  been  sold  and  passed  off  for  older 
wine  than  what  it  was.     We  are  told  that 
there  is  no  old  wine  ;  any  one  inquiring  for 
old  wine  has   a  difficulty  in  finding  it.     It 
therefore  seems  to  me  it  is  of  interest  to  you 
to  have  a  plan  of  co-operation,  by  whioh  we 
shall  prevent  so  much  young  wine  being  put 
on  the  market.     It  is  also  well  known  that  it 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  capitalists  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  our  affairs.  I  presume 
they  have  a  very  good  reason  for  so  doing ; 
they  are  not  familiar  with  the  wine  interest, 
they  are  not  judges  of  wine  except  what  they 
drink  on  the  table,  and    that  is   old  wine  ; 
they  are  not  judges  of  new  wine.     We  must 
therefore  devise  some  plan  of  enlisting  their 
co-operation,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must 
ascertain    what    conditions    are  required   of 
them.     We  have  laid  this  matter  before  some 
of  the  best  men  in  the  country.     They  say, 
"  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  our  assistance,  you 
must  put  your  wine  in  a  first  class  cellar,  in 
first  class  cooperage,  and  have  it  managed  by 
a  first  class  man  ;  and  if  kept  in  such  a  place, 
we  shall  make  advances  upon  it,  and  are  very 
willing  ;  we  are  not  very  particular  whether 
we  have  a  law  allowing   you  to    mortgage 
wines  or  not."     Now,  it  seems  to   me   that 
there  may  be  a  number  of  plans  submitted 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  us  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty.    If  you  could  devise  one  that  would 
unite  the  greatest  number  of  advantages  in 
the  simplest  form,  it  would  be  of  immense 
benefit.     I  submit  that  if  this  movement  was 
carried  to  success  in  one  section  of  the  State, 
in  one  locality,  it  would  be  immediately  im- 
itated  in  other  localtiies.     The  experiment 
should  be  watched  carefully,  and  all  advice 
that  can    be   got   on  this  subject  obtained. 
The  system  we  are  pursuing  in  Santa  Clara 
County  is  one  that  contemplates  merely  the 
storage  of  wines.    We  propose  to  have  a  com- 
pany erect  good,  substantial  cellars,  and  pro- 
vide the  best  cooperage,  and  obtain  the  most 
competent  man  we  can  in  the  State  as  super- 
intendent.    It  is  then    proposed    to   receive 
wine  on  storage,  and  the  superintendent  is 
supposed  to  classify  it,  beginning  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  to   take  particular  care  of  it. 
Then  will  follow  such  advantages  as  can  be 
derived  from  that  system.     It  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  wine  in  one  place,  and  the    wine 
being  under  proper  management  and  proper- 
ly stored,  it  will  give  to  those  who  are  in- 
competent to  take  care  of   their   wines   the 
feeling  that  the  wine  is  safe.    The  capitalist 
will  feel  that  he  is  safe  in  making  advances, 
and  so  the  two  classes  are  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  the  advances  may  be  sufficient  to 
enable  the  growers  to  carry  the  stock  along 
to  another  crop,  by  obtaining  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  them  to  cultivate  for  another  year. 
The  same  arrangement  could  serve  as  a  me- 
dium between  those  parties  who  have  differ- 
ent qualities  of  wines,  which  would  be  bene- 
fited by  blending.     It  was  suggested  to  me 
today  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  dis- 
cussing this  matter,  that  it  would  be  far  easier 
to  manage  a  cellar  of  such  dimensions  (two 
million  gallons)  than  one  of  fifty  thousand  ; 
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for  the  reason  that  in  order  to  produce  some 
brands  of  wine  that  are  continuously  similar 
from  year  to  year,  according  to  a  standard 
that  has  been  already  established,  there  must 
be  blending  done.  Very  often,  in  a  limited 
number  of  gallons  in  a  wine  cellar,  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  the  exact  quality  of  wine  that 
would  give  this  blending.  There  are  so  many 
advantages  that  it  should  be  considered  ser- 
iously, and  if  we  could  bring  to  our  aid  some 
of  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  storing 
wine  for  their  own  account,  it  would  help  us 
immensely.  We  labor  under  the  difficulty 
in  our  county  that  we  have  no  large  cellars 
where  wines  have  been  made,  and  therefere 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  us. 
We  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  I  think  there 
should  be  a  little  further  discussion  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — Tomorrow  afternoon,  I 
believe,  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  by  me.  To- 
morrow evening,  as  there  is  nothing  on  the 
list,  it  would  accommodate  me  to  put  me 
over  until  the  evening,  and  then  this  subject 
on  co-operation  could  go  on  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

The  Chairman. — That  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion, for  the  subject  of  this  evening  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  it  will  probably  take  up 
the  entire  time,  and  this  subject  of  co-opera- 
tion is  very  important.  We  have  a  conven- 
tion of  four  days  ;  and  now,  if  the  members 
don't  have  interest  enough  to  stay  here  and 
consider  these  questions,  I  think  our  industry 
ought  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — There  is  also  the  subject 
of  retailing  by  the  glass  in  restaurants  and 
hotels,  which  is  of  great  moment  to  our  in- 
dustry. 

The  President. — The  proposition  is  to  al- 
low Mr.  Wetmore's  speech  to  go  on  tomor- 
row evening,  and  let  the  afternoon  be  taken 
up  in  Ihe  discussion  of  co-operation  among 
wine  makers. 

Mr.  Wetmore. — And  also,  as  to  the  retail- 
ing in  hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  President. — That  will  be  included  ; 
and  if  there  is  no  objection,  it  will  be  so  un- 
derstood. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  the 
evening,  at  8  o'clock. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  Convention 
this  evening,  the  same  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Mclntyre. 

The  President. — The  paper  for  this  even- 
ing is  that  on  ''Treatment  of  Wines  after 
Fermentation,"  by  Prof.  Hilgard.  Prof. 
Hilgard  is  one  who  has  made  his  name 
among  wine-growers  almost  a  household 
name,  and  needs  nothing  except  to  be  called 
and  asked  to  give  us  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vation, and  the  treatment  of  wines  after  fer- 
mentation. I  have  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing Prof.  Hilgard. 

TREATMENT  OF  WINES  AFTER  FERMENTATION. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  regret  that  my  voice  is 
not  as  strong  as  it  should  be.     I  will  go  as 


far  as  I  can,  and  if  it  gives  out,  I  will  ask 
the  President  to  read  for  me.  My  throat  has 
been  strained,  somewhat. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  on  this  floor  have  spoken  with  em- 
phasis of  the  need  of  making,  not  only  pure 
but  good  wines  hereafter,  if  we  would  secure, 
and  after  securing  keep,  the  world's  custom 
for  them.  The  fact  is,  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  wines  thus  far  shipped 
from  California  have  been  pure  in  the  legal 
sense— but  have  they  been  good  ? 

No  doubt,  a  certain  proportion  of  them 
have  been  so ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true, 
that  we — I  include  myself,  personally,  in  my 
intercourse  with  eastern  and  European  visit- 
ors— are  constantly  confronted  with  the 
quaint,  and  somewhat  startling  question, 
"Why  cannot  California  wines  be  made  to 
keep?  "  as  though  that  was  a  settled  fact. 

It  is  but  too  true  that  a  large  proportion  of 
our  wines  have  deserved  this  reputation,  and 
the  reason  is  plain.  Even  if  intrinsically 
sound,  they  have  generally  been  shipped  the 
long  distance  to  market,  and  made  to  cross 
the  equator  twice,  in  an  immature  condition. 
Being,  on  their  arrival,  if  apparently  sound, 
treated  as  mature  wines,  such  as  are  export- 
ed from  France  and  Germany,  they  have 
been  bottled  and  expected  to  improve,  instead 
of  which  they  have  simply  "  gone  to  the 
bad." 

Financial  conditions  and  want  of  storage 
room  have,  in  a  measure,  in  the  East,  com- 
pelled these  early  shipments.  But  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true  that  they  are,  in  a  very  large 
measure,  responsible  for  our  present  difficul- 
ties in  finding  a  profitable  market  for  our 
wines.  More  than  this,  the  condition  of  the 
wines  shipped  has,  as  a  rule,  not  been  nearly 
as  good  as  it  should  have  been,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  products,  if  the  latter  had 
been  properly  treated  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  maturing  them  as  fast  as  possible. 
No  wonder  our  less  conscientious  shippers 
have  had  recourse  to  antiseptics  for  the  pur- 
pose uf  keeping  up  appearances  at  least ! 

In  what  I  intend  to  say  on  this  subject,  I 
do  not  address  myself  to  the  old  and  expe- 
rienced wine-makers,  who  know  all  about  it, 
but  rather  to  the  many,  who,  being  inexpe- 
rienced, stand  in  need  of  suggestions  in  the 
premises,  and  have  come  here  to  get  light 
on  an  obscure  subject.  In  doing  so  I  shall 
assume  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  same 
in  California  as  in  France  and  Germany ; 
that  when  taking  into  account  the  difference 
of  climatic  conditions,  our  experience  will 
corroborate  theirs  ;  and  that  therefore  we  do 
not  have  to  learn  everything  over  again  that 
has  been  proved  by  centuries  of  experience, 
and  of  which  the  governing  principles  have 
been  abundantly  demonstrated,  over  and 
over  again,  in  all  other  vine-growing  coun- 
tries. I  leave  the  onus  of  the  contrary  sup- 
position to  those  who  make  it. 

It  is  very  commonly  thought  by  those  hav- 
ing but  a  brief  experience  in  wine-making, 
that  when  the  first  fermentation  is  over  the 
wine  is  "  made,"  and  that  whatever  is  done 
afterwards  is  comparatively  unimportant,  ex- 
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cept  that  before  selling,  tbe  wine  must  be 
**  racked  and  fined,"  in  order  to  look  well  be- 
fore the  intending  purchaser.  Much  ingen- 
uity is  spent  on  the  fining  process  especially, 
as  though  it  was  one  of  the  high  essentials 
in  making  good  wine,  and  the  more  of  it  the 
better. 

The  real  fact  is,  however,  that  the  less  wine 
is  fined  the  better  for  its  intrinsic  quality  ; 
and  that  well  made  red  wines  at  least,  should 
be  clear  without  fining.  Much  good  wine  is 
spoiled  by  overfining,  or  by  its  being  done 
by  inexperienced  hands. 

In  order  to  understand  the  true  object  and 
effects  of  the  racking  and  fining  processes,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  what  happens  to  wines 
during  the  periods  of  after-fermentation  and 
maturing,  so  that  the  precautions  and  con- 
ditions to  be  observed  may  be  appreciated  ; 
for  the  two  latter  processes  are  not  only  en- 
tirely distinct,  but  to  some  extent  incompat- 
ible." 

"What  is  after-fermentation  ? 

The  period  of  after-fermentation  is  simply 
a  continuation  of  the  first  fermentation,  dur- 
ing which  a  remnant  of  sugar  is  fermented 
out  by  precisely  the  same  process  as  that 
which  converted  the  main  body  of  the  sugar 
into  alcohol. 

Let  me  remark  here,  that  I  heard  a  number 
of  gentlemen  from  this  rostrum  speak  of  "  sac- 
charine "  instead  of  sugar.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  dictionary  does  not  justify  the 
making  of  the  word  "  saccharine  "  a  noun, 
it  is  particularly  objectionable  now,  because 
"  saccharine  "  is  made  as  a  commercial  sub- 
stance, and  is  used  instead  of  sugar  for 
sweetening,  and  is  among  substances  prohib- 
ited by  the  law  that  has  just  passed  the  Leg- 
islature ;  consequently  we  should  not  speak 
of  "  saccharine  "  any  more.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  coal  tar  products  which  is  not  poison, 
but  it  is  not  sugar.  And  there  is  no  need  of 
the  use  of  the  improper  term.  If  you  say 
sugar,  everybody  will  understand  you.  The 
sweetness  of  the  wine  is  sugar,  and  sugar  it 
should  be  called. 

To  return  to  the  after- fermentation  :  while 
essentially  similar  in  kind  to  the  first,  it  is  so 
slow  as  to  be  unaccompanied  by  any  notice- 
able rise  of  temperature.  The  giving  off  of 
gas,  also,  is  so  far  reduced  that  it  does  not 
altogether  exclude  the  access  and  maturing 
action  of  the  air. 

But  everything  that  favors  the  first  fer- 
mentation will  also  favor  the  second  ;  and 
vice  versa,  everything  that  retards  the  first 
fermentation  will  do  the  same  in  the  second. 

Therefore,  a  temperature  above  sixty  de- 
grees, and  such  moderate  access  of  air  as  will 
exert  the  well-known  favoring  influence  on 
the  vinous  fermentation,  without  endanger- 
ing the  wine's  soundness  (but  no  more),  are 
necessary  or  desirable  conditions. 

I  should  here  say  something  in  regard  to 
the  soundness  of  the  first  fermentation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  practice  in  Califor- 
nia, the  first  fermentation  is  very  rarely  such 
as  to  enable  us  to  consider  the  wine  entirely 
sound.  Fermentation  has  been  usually  prac- 
ticed in  our  hot  vintage  seasons,  where  it  is 


open  to  the  access  of  air,  with  tanks  pretty 
nearly  full,  so  that  the  slightest  draught 
would  remove  the  protective  cover  of  carbon- 
ic gas  ;  for  this  reason  we  very  commonly 
have  acetified  wines.  Wine  that  contains  no 
acetic  taint  is  the  exception  instead  of  being 
the  rule.  So  many  wines  come  to  our  labor- 
atory already  acetified,  that  it  instantly 
strikes  me,  as  soon  as  I  take  up  the  glass  to 
test  the  bouquet,  that  tbis  wine  has  not  been 
properly  treated  during  the  first  fermenta- 
tion. Such  wine  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  form  more  acetic  acid.  And  of  course  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  wine  that  you  would  put 
through  the  after-fermentation  at  a  temper- 
ature of  seventy  degrees  or  above.  Maybe 
seventy-five  is  about  the  best  temperature  for 
a  sound,  vinous  fermentation,  and  the  after- 
fermentation  can  be  kept  at  the  same,  pro- 
vided the  wine  is  perfectly  sound,  but  not 
otherwise. 

In  the  second  fermentation  as  in  the  first, 
too  low  a  temperature,  or  frequent  changes 
of  the  same,  and  the  use  of  any  antiseptic, 
including  sulphuring,  will  tend  to  depress 
the  action,  and  to  that  extent  retard  the  ma- 
turity of  the  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
high  a  temperature  may  so  favor  the  devel- 
opment of  the  germs  of  improper  fermenta- 
tions that  may  have  been  introduced,  wheth- 
er acetic,  lacto-butyric,  or  any  other,  as  to 
overcome  the  alcoholic  one,  even  more  read- 
ily than  during  the  first  fermentation,  and 
cause  the  wine  to  "go  wrong." 

The  after-fermentation  is  therefore  a  pe- 
riod during  which  close  watching  is  needed  ; 
and  the  more  it  can  be  abridged,  the  better. 
While  it  lasts,  the  formation  of  gas  inter- 
feres with  the  maturing  action  of  the  air, 
and  lees  that  by  long  contact  threaten  the 
pure  taste  of  the  wine,  continue  to  form  and 
deposit. 

When  during  the  first  fermentation  the  wine 
has  been  kept  entirely  sound  and  free  from 
the  germs  of  noxious  fermentations,  the  after 
fermentation  may  safely  be  allowed  to  take 
place  at  seventy  degrees,  or  even  above,  and  is 
then  very  greatly  abridged,  but  for  safety's 
sake,  it  is  usual  to  place  it  at  a  lower  figure, 
say  from  sixty-two  to  sixty-five  degrees, 
at  which  the  vinous  fermentation  still  takes 
precedence  of  others.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  contact  of  the  wine  with 
any  noxious  germs  is  then  also  prolonged, 
and  with  it  the  danger  of  unsoundness. 

Next  to  a  (relatively)  high  temperature, 
aeration  is  known  to  favor  the  progress  of  a 
sound  vinous  fermentation.  Witness  the 
well-known  effects  of  "foulage."  This  aer- 
ation should,  during  the  after-fermentation, 
however,  be  brought  about  by  racking,  so 
managed  as  to  spray  the  wine,  and  give  it  an 
opportunity  to  absorb  air.' 

Wines  so  treated,  clear  much  more  quick- 
ly and  completely,  and  cease  to  deposit  lees 
much  sooner  than  those  left  to  remain  quiet- 
ly in  the  cask  in  contact  with  a  mass  of  lees, 
from  which  its  lower  parts,  at  least,  acquire 
the  objectionable  yeasty  taste.  In  the  case  of 
red  wines,  such  repeated  racking  may  render 
fining   entirely  superflous,   especially  when 
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small  packages  are  used.  The  wines  made 
at  the  viticultural  laboratory  are  never  fined, 
if  only  because  we  want  to  see  what  they  are 
naturally,  and  without  any  interference  by 
additions  of  any  kind,  but  they  rarely  show 
any  need  of  it. 

At  the  University  we  use,  as  a  rule,  small 
packages,  and  we  do  it  purposely,  because 
small  packages  mature  the  wine  quickly. 
What  we  want  to  find  out  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible is,  what  the  wine  will  be  when  matur- 
ed. Small  packages  and  frequent  racking 
will  mature  the  wine  quicker. 

You  have  frequently  heard  it  said,  and 
justly,  that  small  producers  make  the  best 
wine.  It  is  not  only  because  they  pay  more 
particular  attention  to  a  small  lot,  than  it  is 
possible  usually  in  a  large  establishment, 
but  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
small  packages  for  the  maturing  of  wines. 
The  large  packages  which  were  used  in  the 
beginning  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  bad  reputation  of  California  wines.  And 
let  me  say  that  even  the  Mission  wine,  so 
much  maligned  for  its  bad  keeping  qualities, 
when  treated  in  small  packages,  shows  very 
respectable  keeping  qualities. 

Now,  wherein  consists  that  apparently  mys- 
terious effect  of  small  packages  ?  It  is  simply 
and  purely  the  result  of  the  relatively  greater 
surface  exposed  to  slow  aeration  through  the 
pores  of  the  wood ;  therefore  quicker  maturity 
which  is  what  we  aim  at  in  our  experiments 
at  Berkeley.  That  the  wines  so  matured  are 
not  precisely  the  same  as  those  you  make  of 
the  same  grapes  in  thousand  gallon  tanks,  is 
true  ;  for  in  order  to  make  similar  wines,  you 
would  have  to  rack  your  large  tanks  every 
three  or  four  weeks.  On  precisely  the  same 
principle,  you  have  heard  several  gentlemen 
who  preceded  me  earnestly  recommend  the 
use  of  puncheons  instead  of  tanks  for  the 
after  treatment,  and  they  are  right.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  smaller  your  pack- 
ages, the  quicker  will  your  wines  mature. 

Some  will  say  that  this  will  do  very  well 
when  working  with  small  quantities,  but 
that  it  will  not  work  on  the  large  scale.  But 
it  does  work  on  the  large  scale  in  the  old 
country,  at  least  on  what  is  called  a  large 
scale  there.  And  what  is  the  outcome  of 
such  large-scale  practice  as  that  which  has 
given  to  California  wines  the  reputation 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  keep  without 
the  use  of  antiseptics?  You  have  the  an- 
swer in  yonr  full  cellars,  with  fifteen  cents 
a  gallon  offered  for  your  best  wines.  France 
and  Germany  want  just  such  wines  as  we 
can  make,  and  the  East  wants  them  ;  but 
past  experience  makes  them  fear  that  they 
may  spoil  on  their  hands.  If  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  "practical"  management,  then  it  is 
evident  we  want  a  little  more  theory. 

It  is  a  cheap  and  popular  cry  that  small- 
scale  experiments  are  "unpractical."  And 
yet  all  progess  in  technical  science  has  been 
made  through  small-scale  experiments  ;  and 
through  these  we  have  reached  the  know- 
ledge of  principles  which  are  true  on  every 
scale.  It  remains  to  apply  them  intelligent- 
ly to  large  practice.     The  latter,  without- 


such  preliminary  work,  is  simply  guided 
by  rule-of-thumb,  and  so  long  as  that  pre- 
vails there  is  no  true  progress — only  trade 
secrets,  so  called.  But  you  may  rest  assured 
that  when  yon  know  the  principles,  three- 
fourths  of  the  trade  secrets  are  not  worth 
knowing  ;  at  least,  if  you  intend  to  make 
"  honest  wine." 

There  is  a  small-scale  experiment  you  can 
easily  make,  in  order  to  satisfy  yourself 
whether  your  wine  is  through  with  the  af- 
ter-fermentation. Put  a  gallon  of  it  in  a 
white  glass  bottle,  which  fill  nearly  full, 
and  stopper,  so  that  it  will  not  turn  turbid 
from  too  much  access  of  air.  Place  it  where 
it  will  be  at  a  temperature  of  70  to  75,  and 
introduce  into  it  just  a  trace  of  any  kind  of 
sound  yeast — the  size  of  a  pin-head  will  do. 
If  there  is  any  sugar  left  that  may  endanger 
the  wine  in  the  future,  fermentation  will 
set  in  within  thirty-six  hours,  and  the  wine 
will  become  turbid.  You  will  then  know 
exactly  what  is  its  condition,  and  govern 
yourself  accordingly.  You  then  know  that 
if  shipped  as  it  is,  the  wine  will  surely  run 
great  risks  ;  and  if  you  want  to  get  thor- 
ough with  it,  raise  its  temperature  and  let 
it  ferment  out ;  it  will  then  be  ready  for  the 
maturing  process,  and  that  process  will 
be  materially  quickened  by  the  absence  of 
the  gas  that  accompanies  even  slow  fermen- 
tation, and  to  that  extent  diminishes  the 
maturing  influence  of  the  air. 

If  you  use  yeast  in  starting  up  the  fermen- 
tation, you  must  have  perfectly  sound  yeast ; 
not  bakers'  yeast,  but  such  as  has  come  from 
the  grape  ;  because  at  a  high  temperature, 
especially,  ordinary  bakers'  yeast,  would  very 
soon  cause  lactic  fermentation  to  set  in. 

How  dearly  a  neglect  of  such  precautions 
may  cost,  some  of  you  have,  doubtless,  ex- 
perienced. Let  me  give  you  one  some- 
what amusing  example.  A  viticultural 
friend  sent  me  as  a  present,  and  to  show  how 
good  a  wine  he  could  make,  a  case  of  his  best 
two-year-old  claret.  It  was  a  pretty  good 
article  when  it  arrived,  but  I  did  not  con- 
sume it  fast  enough  ;  after  a  few  months  it 
began  to  move — threw  out  the  cork  when 
opening  a  bottle — and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  might  have  been  taken  for  Worcester- 
shire sauce  as  easily  as  for  wine.  Think  of 
such  a  thing  happening  to  your  customers 
in  the  East  or  in  Europe,  what  ideas  they 
would  get  of  our  "  best  wines  "  ;  and  that  is 
precisely  what  is  constantly  occurring.  As- 
suredly, the  first  thing  needful  is  to  avoid 
carefully  the  possibility  of  any  such  mis- 
haps ;  and  you  can  readily  do  it  by  the  aid 
of  the  simple  experiment  I  have  mentioned 
above.  When  this  has  had  a  satisfactory 
outcome,  you  know  just  where  you  stand  in 
the  matter  of  maturing  your  wine  with  ra- 
pidity and  safety. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about  sul- 
phuring young  wines  when  they  start  into 
fermentation  again.  You  may  infer  from 
what  I  have  said  what  I  think  of  the  propri- 
ety of  having  recourse  to  that  expedient. 
Exceptional  cases  apart,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  save  your  wine  from  spoiling  in 
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the  absence  of  a  pasteurizer,  it  is  a  good  deal 
like  repressing  the  eruption  in  a  case  of  meas- 
les. The  starting  up  of  fermentation  is  a  symp- 
tom of  a  condition  that  needs,  not  repression, 
but  excitation,  to  effect  a  cure.  But  if  you 
should  perceive  that  the  fermentation  is  of  an 
unsound  character,  that  it  tends  to  aoetifica- 
tionor  milk-sourness,  or  "  turning,"  then  the 
remedy  lies  in  the  pasteurizer,  which  at  once 
does  away  with  all  fermentative  germs,  and 
gives  you  chance  to  start  in  afresh  upon  a 
healthy  basis.  Sulphuring  may  serve  like 
the  use  of  morphine,  to  which  so  many  phy- 
sicians resort  in  order  to  stop — gain  time  for 
a  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and  for  effective 
treatment,  but  without  in  any  way  affecting 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  You  cannot  safely  pro- 
ceed to  the  maturing  process  proper,  until 
you  have  got  rid  of  every  particle  of  ferment- 
able matter. 

Observe,  then,  that  the  after-fermentation 
is  to  be  considered  a  thing  by  itself,  as  some- 
thing to  be  gotten  through  with  just  like  the 
first  fermentation,  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble ;  not  only  because  it  retards  the  maturing 
process,  but  also  because  so  long  as  our  wines 
contain  any  sugar,  just  so  long  is  there  a 
danger  of  their  going  into  an  unsound  fer- 
mentation. 

THE  MATURING  OP  WINES. 

The  maturing  of  wines  involves  two  essen- 
tially distinct  points,  both  of  which  are  nev- 
ertheless dependent  upon  one  and  the  same 
chemical  influence,  viz,  that  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  One  and  the  one  most  essential 
to  the  conversion  of  young  wine  into  a  com- 
mercial product — is  to  free  it  from  the  dan- 
gerous (largely  "  albuminous  ")  substances 
which,  whenever  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  ren- 
der it  turbid,  and  in  the  end  form  more  or  less 
copious  sediments.  The  second  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  odorous  compounds  that  consti- 
tute the  "bouquet,"  and  which  especially 
distinguish  old  from  young  wines. 

The  formation  of  sediments  should  have 
ceased  to  be  rapid  or  copious  before  wines  are 
shipped  to  any  distance  ;  for,  once  formed, 
these  sediments  readily  form  the  starting 
point  of  unhealthy  changes  in  the  wine  it- 
self. These  sediments  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  lees  of  the  after- fermentation.  If  you  ex- 
amine the  sediments  by  a  microscope  you  will 
find  that  instead  of  containing  cells  regular- 
ly formed,  such  as  constitute  yeast  proper, 
whether  from  a  low  or  a  high  fermentation, 
they  are  a  shapeless  mass,  and  not  cells  at 
all.  You  can  therefore  readily  distinguish 
the  lees  or  sediment  of  wine  that  has  been  fer- 
mented through. 

Let  me  add,  that  those  who  have  large 
wineries  can  afford  to  make  a  study  of  this 
matter,  and  to  have  intelligent  help  to  do 
such  things.  With  a  microscope  that  costs 
but  a  trifle,  one  can  examine  the  sediment, 
and  see  whether  a  sound  or  unsound  fermen- 
tation is  going  on,  or  any  fermentation  at 
all.  There  may  be  those  who  consider  it  is 
not  "  practical  "  to  have  a  microscope,  but  I 
think,  to  know  exactly  what  you  have  before 
you,  and  what  you  want  to  do  with  it,  is  ex- 
ceedingly practical. 


It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  great 
advantages  of  early  maturity  in  wines.  Ev- 
ery season  through  which  the  wines  have 
to  be  kept  adds  materially  not  only  to  its  di- 
rect cost,  but  to  the  capital  necessary  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  winery.  If  the  cask- 
age  needed  in  a  winery  can  be  reduced  to 
that  required  for  one  season  only,  even  small 
growers  will  be  able  to  mature  their  own 
wines. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  the  several 
new  processes  proposed  for  quickening  ma- 
turity, let  us  consider  how,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  cellar  operations,  maturity  may  be 
hastened.  Under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
storage  in  casks,  it  is  the  air,  gradually  pen- 
etrating through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  that 
produces  the  maturing  effects.  Unaided, 
this  process  is  exceedingly  slow.  To  hasten 
it,  it  will  not  do,  as  you  well  know,  to  leave 
the  bung  open  ;  but  the  wine  may  be  aerated 
by  racking,  provided  it  is  not  done  by  simply 
pumping  over  a  solid  stream,  as  I  have  often 
seen  done.  Too  many  persons  perform  the 
racking  process  as  though  it  was  merely  meant 
to  remove  the  wine  from  above  the  lees  ; 
whereas  the  brief  aeration  is,  in  reality,  the 
main  point  to  be  considered,  so  far  as  matur- 
ity is  concerned.  When  a  clear  young  wine 
is  racked  and  thoroughly  aerated  in  so  doing, 
it  promptly  turns  turbid,  and  a  sediment 
comes  down  in  time.  Fine  and  rack  it  again, 
and  again  it  will  turn  turbid,  and  so  on  until 
the  sediment-forming  ingredients  in  it  are  ex- 
hausted. It  is  then,  and  not  until  then,  that 
a  wine  is  properly  ripe  for  shipment  to  a  con- 
sumer ;  a  dealer  should,  of  course,  know  that 
a  very  young  wine  must  continue  to  form 
deposits,  and  that  he  must  give  it  the  proper 
treatment  himself.  But  no  wine  that  is  not 
almost  done  with  this  process  should  be 
shipped  to  great  distances,  because  such  sed- 
iments, if  continuing  long  in  a  wine,  will 
inevitably  produce  unsoundness. 

Since  each  racking  causes  fresh  deposition, 
the  rapidity  with  which  rackings  follow  each 
other  will  essentially  determine  the  rate  at 
which  the  wine  matures  I 

You  have  it  in  your  power,  then,  within 
certain  limits,  to  mature  your  wines  quick- 
ly or  slowly.  As  usual,  that  advantage  is 
not  gained  without  labor.  But  the  owner 
of  a  large  winery  has  as  much  reason  to  keep 
a  force  of  men  constantly  busy  racking  the 
wines,  as  he  has  to  keep  his  vineyard  free 
from  weeds.  The  Germans  call  this  "  school- 
ing the  wine,"  and  they  distinctly  state 
that  the  schooling  is  to  be  done  after  the  fer- 
mentation is  over,  and  no  more  yeast  is  found 
in  the  lees  or  sediment. 

There  are,  of  course,  natural  limits  to  the 
shortness  of  the  intervals  between  the  rack- 
ings ;  and  you  have  had  excellent  advice  on 
this  point  from  Mr.  Crabb.  The  air  taken  up 
by  the  wine  in  racking  must  be  given  time  to 
act,  and  the  sediment  to  settle,  at  least  in  part. 
In  some  wines  this  happens  very  quickly  ; 
in  others,  very  slowly.  To  expedite  the 
clearing  they  may  be  "  fined  "  ;  and  if  that 
operation  is  performed  very  carefully,  using 
the  minimum  of  fining  materials  and  the 
best  quality  only,  little  or  no  harm  is  done 
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thereby.  But  if  the  fining  is  done  careless- 
ly, or  with  poor  materials,  more  harm  than 
good  may  result  from  it. 

In  red  wines  that  have  undergone  a 
healthy  and  complete  fermentation,  fining 
may  often  be  entirely  dispensed  with  ;  they 
clear  so  quickly  after  racking  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  incur,  the  trouble,  expense 
and  risk  of  fining.  White  wines  usually 
clear  more  slowly,  and  it  is  in  these  that  the 
greatest  harm  is  usually  done  by  excessive 
fining,  rendering  them  flat  to  the  palate,  and 
imparting  the  flavors  of  the  fining  materials. 

A  very  important  advantage  in  this  very 
respect  is  gained  by  preliminary  aeration  of 
the  must,  prior  to  fermentation.  In  this 
process  a  large  proportion  of  the  gummy  and 
albuminous  matters  that  otherwise  remain 
to  be  removed  from  the  wine  itself,  are  pre- 
cipitated at  once,  and  forever  cease  from 
troubling.  In  addition,  a  prompt  and 
healthy  fermentation  is  thus  assured  ;  and  I 
believe  that  if  wine-makers  only  appreciated 
the  importance  of  this  preliminary  treat- 
ment, the  aeration  of  white  musts,  at  least, 
would  rarely  be  omitted  by  them. 

I  will  say  here  that  there  is  used  in  Ger- 
many and  also  in  France,  for  aeration  of  must, 
an  implement  which  consists  of  a  wing  re- 
volving on  a  hollow  axis,  which  sucks  the  air 
through  the  tube  in  the  center  of  the  tank, 
and  diffuses  it  through  the  liquid  in  fine 
bubbles  ;  and  the  result  of  such  treatment 
for  15  minutes  is  the  formation  of  thick, 
brown,  flocky  sediment,  representing  a  good 
riddance. 

In  case  of  red  wines,  of  course,  that  kind 
of  aeration  would  involve  the  drawing  off  of 
the  must,  then  aerating  it,  and  putting  it 
back  on  the  pomace  ;  they  do  that  with  some 
fine  wines  in  Europe.  In  the  wholesale  prac- 
tice in  our  vintage,  few  will  undertake  to  do 
that ;  but  I  think  that  either  we  ought  not 
to  be  in  such  a  hurry  in  our  vintage,  or  that 
we  ought  to  make  arrangements  to  prevent 
its  being  injurious.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  that  along  with  the  action  of  the  air 
that  causes  the  deposits  to  form  in  young 
wines,  that  of  the  formation  of  aromas  also 
progresses.  A  wine  diligently  "schooled" 
in  this  way  acquires  age  and  freedom  from 
sediment-forming  matter  in  one  aud  the 
same  operation. 

In  racking  and  consequent  aeration,  there 
is  another  point  deserving  attention,  name- 
ly, the  scrupulous  cleanness  not  only  of  all 
vessels,  pumps  and  hose  used,  but  also  that 
of  the  air  of  the  cellar  or  winery.  It  is  all 
well  enough  to  get  enthusiastic  over  the  an- 
cient cobwebs  and  films  of  mould  that  gar- 
nish ancient  cellars  and  bottles  ;  for  all  that, 
it  is  certain  that  those  cellars  would  be  bet- 
ter off  without  them,  as  definitive  experi- 
ments have  shown  abundantly.  I  have 
heard  rather  disgusting  statements  about 
cellars  in  Bordeaux,  in  which  the  mould  and 
mildew  hang  down  from  the  ceiling,  and 
you  cannot  move  about  without  something 
falling  on  your  head  or  shoulder.  That  is 
against  what  we  know  to  be  good  for  either 
men  or  wine,  at  the  present  time ;  for   the 


germs  that  are  present  in  such  foul  air  will 
produce  diseased  fermentation.  Those  of  you 
who  have  treated  wines  in  foul  cellars  will 
appreciate  this.  If  it  be  important  that  the 
right  kind  of  germs  should  exist  in  your  must 
in  order  to  start  the  proper  fermentation,  it 
is  at  least  equally  important  that  the  wrong- 
kind  should  be  kept  out.  It  will  not  do  to 
follow  blindly  the  good  old  practices,  simply 
because  they  are  old.  A  great  quantity  of 
bad  wine  is  made  in  the  old  country  itself, 
and  we  had  better  not  copy  what  we  know 
to  be  wrong. 

In  the  disinfection  of  cellars,  caskage,  and 
even  pumps  and  hose,  sulphuring  renders  the 
most  eminent  services,  and  is  an  indispensa- 
ble adjunct  to  all  good  managemet  of  cel- 
lars. But  it  must  be  accompanied  by  facili- 
ties for  ventilation  also. 

A  few  words  as  regards  the  practice  of  fin- 
ing, and  the  materials  used. 

All  fining  processes  (as  distinguished  from 
filtering)  aim  to  bring  down  the  fine  floating 
particles  that  cause  turbidness,  by  envelop- 
ing them  in  a  flocculent  precipitate  which 
will  settle  down  easily  and  quickly.  It  does 
not,  or  at  least  should  not,  change  the  wine 
in  any  other  respect,  and  the  substances  used 
should  be  completely  removed  by  their  own 
action.  The  property  of  tannin  to  form  an 
insoluble,  flocculent  compound  ("  leather,") 
with  gelatine  or  white  of  egg  (albumen),  is 
the  means  most  commonly  utilized.  Now, 
red  wines  contain,  or  should  contain,  far 
more  tannin  than  is  needed  for  this  process  ; 
but  there  are  not  many  white  wines  that  can 
be  fined  often  without  suffering  a  serious 
diminution  of  their  small  tannin  contents  ; 
yet  white  wines  as  a  rule  are  mnch  more  in 
needjof  fining  than  rad,  and  if  fined  often 
are  very  apt  to  become  flat  to  the  palate,  los- 
ing all  sprightliness.  In  fining  all  wines, 
as  little  of  the  fining  materials  as  possible 
should  be  used.  In  white  wines,  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  leave  a  surplus  of  the 
albumen  or  gelatine,  for  these  are  the  very 
substances  whose  presence  in  young  wines 
renders  them  liable  to  spoiling.  For  this 
purpose  an  outside  supply  of  tannin  must 
be  at  hand,  and  this  supply  should  be  ob- 
tained from  the  kernels  or  pomace  of  white 
grapes.  Only  the  purest  of  oak  tannin  can 
be  used  in  fining  white  wines,  while  for  reds 
it  need,  as  a  rule,  not  be  used  at  all. 

No  red  wine  outfit  to  have  less  tannin 
than  is  required  to  fine  it  complely.  The 
law  that  has  just  passed  has  not  prohibited 
the  use  of  oak  tannin  for  the  purpose  of 
fining,  as  it  should  not.  But  you  will  find 
it  impossible  to  get  oak  tannin  that  does  not 
smell  of  the  oak  to  a  very  appreciable  ex- 
tent. I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any 
that  should  be  used  for  fining  purposes  ex- 
cept at  so  much  an  ounce.  Before  using  it, 
you  should  boil  it,  and  keep  boiling  it  until 
it  looses  the  oak  smell.  If  you  use  it  without 
first  boiling  it,  the  smell  will  continue  in 
the  wine. 

Any  taste  possessed  by  the  fining  mate- 
rials remains  in  the  wines  ;  and  there  is  in 
every  case  a  loss  of  color.     Pure  fish  isin- 
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glass  is  probably  the  only  one  that  leaves 
nothing  behind  ;  fresh  white  of  egg  comes 
next ;  commercial  gelatine  and  albumen, 
though  sometimes  of  very  good  quality, 
need  careful  examination  before  use  on  good 
wines. 

Let  me  recommend  to  you  one  easy  ex- 
periment with  gelatine  that  is  sold  for  fining. 
Boil  it  as  you  would  glue,  and  you  will  find 
that  precious  little  of  the  commercial  article 
is  fitted  for  the  uses  of  fining ;  hence,  it 
should  always  be  tested  before  using.  If 
you  dissolve  it  at  once  in  the  wine  that  you 
intend  to  fine,  you  cannot  discover  the  odor. 
Consider  it  as  a  piece  of  glue,  and  boil  it  as 
you  would  glue,  and  the  quality  of  the  gel- 
atine will  become  apparent. 

OTHER  MEANS   OF  AGING  WINES. 

The  regular  mode  of  aging  wines,  as  just 
discussed,  is  simply  by  increasing  the  action 
of  air,  and  the  more  frequently  you  give  it 
the  moderate  access,  as  in  racking  from  the 
cask,  the  quicker  your  wine  will  mature. 
By  such  a  proper  aeration  you  will  render 
your  wines  higher  priced,  because  of  the 
development  of  bouquet,  and  render  it  capa- 
ble of  being  shipped  without  danger. 

Among  the  more  recent  devices  to  assist 
the  aging  of  wines,  the  process  of  Pasteur, 
named  for  him,  occupies  a  prominent  place. 
In  addition,  we  have  before  us  a  new  pro- 
cess, which  appears  to  be  of  considerable 
promise,  suggested  by  our  fellow  citizen,  Dr. 
Fraser.  Of  the  many  processes  that  involve 
the  addition  of  substances  foreign  to  the 
wine,  I  shall  not  speak  at  this  time,  since 
the  passage  of  the  pure  wine  bill  relegates 
them  to  the  category  of  adulterations. 

First,  as  to  Pasteurizing.  In  a  bulletin 
lately  published,  I  have  given  a  summary 
of  the  points  of  this  important  process,  but  as 
many  of  you  may  not  have  seen  that  publi- 
cation, I  will  read  it  here,  with  some  com- 
ments as  I  go. 

The  essential  point  in  Pasteurizing  is  to 
heat  wine  to  the  temperature  of  150  degrees, 
or  thereabouts,  out  of  contact  with  air. 
This  heating  should  be  done  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  after  the  proper  temper- 
ature has  been  reached  it  is  best,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  cool  the  wine  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Several  objects  are  accomplished  by  this 
heating.  The  one  most  generally  aimed  at 
is  to  kill  the  germs  of  all  kinds  of  fermenta- 
tion that  may  exist  in  the  wine,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  safe  from  farther  changes 
under  their  influence.  Another  is  to  ad- 
vance the  wine  towards  maturity.  Also,  to 
forestall  any  further  deposition  of  sediment, 
by  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminous  mat- 
ters it  still  contains,  and  which  endanger 
its  soundness. 

The  general  plan  in  the  construction  of 
Pasteurizers  is  usually  the  same  as  that  of 
the  various  kinds  of  still  condensers  ;  only, 
in  this  case,  the  water  around  the  worm  is 
hot,  and  the  cold  wine,  in  passing  through 
the  worm,  is  heated  to  the  proper  point  by 
allowing   it   to   move  with    greater  or   less 


rapidity  in  a  solid  column,  so  that  a  ther- 
mometer inserted  at  the  exit  end  will  show 
steadily  the  desired  temperature.  Beyond 
the  thermometer,  the  wine  passes  into  a 
cooler,  from  which  it  is  delivered  into  the 
(well-cleaned)  storage  or  shipping  packages. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  delivered  into  these  di- 
rectly from  the  Pasteurizer,  and  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  tightly  bunged  casks. 

Wines  of  sufficient  age,  that  have  ceased 
to  deposit  sediment  and  are  bottle -ripe,  may 
be  pasteurized  in  the  bottles  themselves,  in  a 
water-bath  having  the  proper  temperature. 
This  is  the  preferred  practice  in  the  case  of 
high-class  wines. 

The  temperature  must  be  carefully  guard- 
ed, since  if  it  either  rises  too  high,  or  contin- 
ues too  long,  even  at  its  proper  point,  the 
wine  may  acquire  a  "  cooked  "  taste,  and 
may  lose  its  natural  bouquet.  Immediately 
after  the  operation  the  wine  is  somewhat 
flat,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  not  only 
fully  recovers  its  zest,  but  is  found  very  much 
advanced  towards  maturity. 

The  Rationale  of  Pasteurization. — The  ef- 
fects of  this  process  upon  the  wine  may  be 
thus  summarized  : 

1.  All  fermentative  germs  of  whatever  na- 
ture are  killed  by  the  heat ;  the  more  prompt- 
ly, the  higher  the  heat  and  the  alcoholic  con- 
tents of  the  wine.  Wines  poor  in  alcohol, 
and  especially  those  containing  a  remnant  of 
sugar,  require  a  higher  temperature  than 
those  fully  fermented  out,  and  rich  in  alco- 
hol. 

2.  Acids  present  in  the  wine  are,  under 
the  influence  of  the  heating,  partly  neutral- 
ized by  entering  into  combinations  (ethers), 
which  form  part  of  the  flavors  of  older  wines 
Hence,  acetified  wines  become  of  milder 
taste  at  once,  and  even  milk-sour  ones  grad- 
ually lose  their  "  scratchiness,"  if  not  too  far 
gone. 

3.  Wines  while  maturing  in  the  cask  are 
always  found  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
atmospheric  air  (oxygen),  the  gradual  ab- 
sorption of  which  forms  a  most  essential  paxt 
of  the  maturing  process.  After  pasteurizing, 
the  wine  is  found  free  from  oxygen,  proving 
that  it  has  been  absorbed  during  the  process, 
thus  often  accomplishing  in  a  short  space  of 
time  an  advance  towards  maturity  that  at 
the  ordinary  temperatures  would  have  re- 
quired months. 

4.  When  the  heat  is  raised  sufficiently  high 
(to  about  160  degrees,  which  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  most  classes  of  wine),  the 
unstable  "  albuminoid"  substances  of  new 
wines  that  continue  to  cause  the  formation  of 
deposits  of  lees,  for  one  or  even  two  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, are  at  once  rendered  insoluble  and  there- 
after cease  to  give  trouble  ;  the  wine,  after 
having  been  cleared  by  settling  or  filtration, 
forms  no  more  deposits,  and  can,  if  necessary, 
be  bottled. 

It  should  be  understood,  that  while  pas- 
teurization puts  an  end  to  all  farther  fermen- 
tation, it  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  ordinary  process  of  maturing  in  the  cask. 
But,  save  in  cases  of  emergency,  it  must  not 
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be  practiced  before  the  completion  of  the 
after-fermentation . 

Should  a  wine,  however,  be  found  to  be 
'*  going  wrong  "  while  the  after-fermenta- 
tion is  progressing,  it  may  be  pasteurized  to 
stop  farther  damage,  and  will  then  be  ready- 
to  be  started  on  a  healthy  after- fermentation 
the  following  season,  or  sooner  if  the  mater- 
ials {e.g.,  condensed  must)  are  at  hand. 

Pasteurization  thus  stands  in  lieu  of  any 
and  all  antisepties  heretofore  used  in  the 
wine  itself ;  it  should  replace  sulphuring  no 
less  than  salicylic  acid.  Of  course,  sulphur- 
ing will  always  be  eminently  useful  in  the 
cleansing  or  disinfection  of  caskage,  and  re- 
mains indispensable  in  clearing  the  cellar  of 
foul  germs. 

Precautions  Necessary  to  Insure  Success. — 
"While  a  well-pasteurized  wine  is  secure 
against  farther  action  of  the  ferment  germs 
previously  contained  in  it,  it  is,  like  any 
other  wine,  subject  to  re-infection  from  foul 
packages,  bungs,  pumps,  hose,  etc. ,  as  well 
as  from  impure  water  and  air.  Impure  wa- 
ter used  in  rinsing  packages  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  trouble,  and  the  bottling  of  wine 
in  close,  musty,  unventilated  and  unsul- 
phured  cellars  is  responsible  for  many  bottles 
of  damaged  wine,  especially  if  the  corks  used 
have  not  been  scalded  in  hot  water.  From 
want  of  these  reasonable  precautions,  it  has 
often  been  reported  that  pasteurizing  is  not 
the  universal  cure  for  wine  diseases  that, 
with  proper  care,  it  has  always  proved  to  be. 
Just  as  a  dose  of  quinine  cannot  permamently 
prevent  the  denizens  of  malarious  valleys 
from  contracting  chills  and  fever,  so  Pasteur's 
admirable  process  does  not  secure  wine 
against  injury  from  carelessness  and  filth. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  PASTEURIZING. 

Among  a  score  of  varied  appliances  brought 
forward  by  different  inventors,  a  few  only 
have  gained  wide  acceptance.  For  Califor- 
nia practice  the  "intermittent"  patterns 
will  hardly  be  considered  ;  of  those  intended 
for  continuous  operation,  which  alone  are 
adapted  for  large-scale  practice,  there  are  es- 
sentially two  types.  In  one  (including  the 
"  oenotherms  "  of  Terrel  des  Chenes  and  of 
Carpen6)  the  cold  wine  passes  through  one  or 
several  metalic  (block  tin  or  copper  tinned) 
pipes  immersed  in  water  heated  by  proper 
furnaces  or  by  steam  ;  in  the  other,  the  pipes 
are  replaced  by  a  ring-shaped  space  between 
an  inner  and  outer  cylinder.  The  former  sys- 
tem has,  on  the  whole,  been  more  generally 
accepted. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  overheating 
of  any  portion  of  the  wine  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  Hence  the  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ter-bath must  not  greatly  exceed  that  desired 
for  the  wine,  since  otherwise  the  outside  por- 
tions would,  in  traversing  the  pipe,  be  heat- 
ed up  too  high,  and  therefore  be  "cooked." 
The  same  objection  lies  against  heating  the 
wine  in  a  closed  tank  by  means  of  a  steam 
coil,  as  has  sometimes  been  done.  Hence 
again,  large  pipes  are  unsuitable,  as  the  tem- 
perature would  be  taken  too  slowly,  and  as  a 
single  small  pipe  would  reduce  too  much  the 


working  capacity  of  the  apparatus,  the  inlet 
pipe  is  made  to  branch  into  a  number  of  these, 
disposed  in  the  form  of  either  a  ribbon,  or  a 
loose  bundle,  of  coils.  In  Terrel's  apparatus 
(which  may  be  considered  the  most  perfect) 
the  cooler  is  similarly  arranged. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  however,  this  com- 
plex and  somewhat  costly  construction  is 
very  commonly  replaced  by  a  single  pipe, 
forming  a  long  coil  of  somewhat  greater  di- 
ameter than  those  in  Terrel's  apparatus  ;  and 
this  form,  being  easily  constructed  by  any 
plumber,  is  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  small  producers. 

At  the  winery  of  Mr.  Juan  Gallegos,  near 
Mission  San  Jose,  a  pasteurizer  of  satisfactory 
working  and  output  consists  of  a  90  gallon 
"  farm  boiler,"  within  which  is  placed  a  coil 
consisting  of  130  feet  of  ^-inch  block-tin  pipe, 
held  in  form  and  position  by  four  straps  (U- 
cross  section)  of  strong*  galvanized  sheet  iron, 
to  which  the  coils  are  soldered,  so  that  the 
whole  can  be  freely  handled  and  taken  out  of 
the  boiler  when  not  in  use.  A  similar  coil 
in  a  wooden  tank  forms  the  cooler,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  apparatus  is  about  450  gal- 
lons per  day  (ten  hours). 

The  pasteurizer  in  use  at  the  viticultural 
laboratory  at  the  University  has  a  coil  of  \- 
inch  block-tin  pipe,  30  feet  long,  immersed 
in  a  15-gallon  boiler  ;  a  20-foot  coil  of  the 
same  pipe  forms  the  cooler.  The  capacity  of 
this  single  pipe  is  8  to  10  gallons  per  hour, 
when  the  tank  water  is  kept  at  about  160 
degrees ;  with  ten  similar  tubes  and  a 
bath  temperature  of  170  degrees  (which 
is  admissible  for  many  wines),  in  a  100- 
gallon  boiler,  the  hourly  capacity  would 
be  over  100  gallons,  or  say  1000  gallons  in  ten 
hours. 

A  large  apparatus  according  to  Terrel, 
with  a  capacity  of  250  gallons  per  hour,  costs 
at  the  factory  $240. 

In  order  that  any  of  these  appliances  may 
work  with  perfect  regularity,  it  is  best  that 
the  wine  should  descend  by  gravity  from  a 
supply  cask,  adjusted  once  for  all  to  such  a 
hight  above  the  heater  as  to  form  a  proper 
pressure  column  ;  into  this  supply  cask  the 
wine  to  be  treated  is  pumped  as  needed. 
Pumping  the  wine  directly  into  the  heater  is 
objectionable  because  of  the  spasmodic  action, 
by  which  some  portions  of  the  wine  may  es- 
cape adequate  heating,  while  others  are  over- 
heated. For  the  regulation  of  the  flow  to  the 
exact  temperature  desired,  a  faucet  (tinned 
inside)  is  interposed  between  the  cask  and  the 
heater ;  it  is  convenient  to  have  another 
placed  between  the  heater  and  the  cooler,  or 
the  receiving  cask.  The  inlet  pipe  must  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  of  the  heater,  so  that  the 
wine  moves  upward  in  the  spiral  ;  otherwise 
accumulation  of  gas  bubbles  causes  irregular- 
ities. "When  a  cooler  is  used,  fuel  may  be 
saved  by  using  in  it,  instead  of  water,  the 
wine  that  is  to  be  heated,  and  may  thus  be  , 
given  a  part  of  its  increase  of  temperature. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  pasteurizing  is  an 
exceedingly  simple  operation,  which  can  be 
performed  by  any  intelligent  laborer  who 
can  read  a  thermometer  and  adjust  a  faucet. 
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Utility  of  Pasteurization. — When  it  is  con- 
sidered to  how  great  an  extent  the  general 
use  of  the  pasteurizing  process  can  do  away 
with  the  most  serious  difficulties  under  which 
California  winemakers  labor,  its  importance 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Our  hot  vin- 
tage season  and  the  imperfect  methods  of  fer- 
mentation still  so  commonly  practiced,  ren- 
der our  wines  peculiarly  liable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  noxious  germs,  which  develop  so 
soon  as  the  after-fermentation  is  completed, 
if  not  sooner.  Pasteurizing  will  put  a  final 
stop  to  these  dangers,  provided  proper  care  and 
cleanliness  are  used  in  handling  them  after- 
ward. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  ship  our 
wines  when  very  young,  and  they  go  to  long 
distances  and  pass  through  great  alternations 
of  temperature.  Once  pasteurized,  they  will 
stand  this  treatment  without  material  dan- 
ger or  deterioration.  If  given  rest  for  some 
weeks  after  the  process,  they  may  be  fined, 
if  necessary,  and  will  arrive  nearly  as  clear 
as  they  left  the  shipper. 

One  of  the  most  serious  sources  of  com- 
plaint against  California  wines  in  the  East  is 
that  they  "  will  not  keep,"  the  cause  being 
very  generally  the  fact  that,  being  too  young 
to  be  bottled  like  imported  wines  of  greater 
age,  they  undergo  unsound  fermentation  in 
the  bottles,  as  they  still  contain  germ  food, 
and  possibly  germs  of  all  kinds.  All  this  is 
done  away  with  by  pasteurizing,  without 
the  need  of  salicylic  acid  and  without  injury 
to  the  wine. 

I  believe  that  when  these  matters  are  fully 
understood  by  our  winemakers  and  shippers, 
the  Pasteurizing  of  wine  before  shipment  will 
become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  A 
prudent  shipper  dealing  with  valuable  wines, 
of  the  perfect  soundness  of  which  he  has  the 
slightest  doubt,  will  not  jeopardise  his  pecun- 
iary interest  and  his  reputation  by  omitting 
so  simple  and  inexpensive  a  means  of  insuring 
their  perfect  safety.  Wines  made  with  all 
proper  precaution  may  still  go  unscathed 
as  they  come  from  the  storage  casks,  but  even 
the  additional  "  age  "  imparted  by  Pasteur's 
process  will,  when  wines  are  properly  graded 
and  valued,  generally  pay  for  the  labor  in- 
volved. 

For  some  months  past,  experiments  on  the 
process  of  maturing  wines  rapidly,  in  the 
electro-magnetic  field,  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Fraser  of  San  Francisco,  have  been  carried  on 
in  the  Viticultural  Laboratory  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  wines  submitted  to  the  treatment 
were  mostly  made  in  the  Laboratory  itself, 
and  therefore  positively  known  to  be  pure. 
The  process  was  carried  on  in  three-gallon 
glass  jars  sealed  with  parafine,  and  around 
which  there  was  a  double  coil  of  insulated 
copper  wire,  through  which  a  current  of  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  ampere,  generated  by  a 
constant  battery,  was  circulated.  To  this 
influence  the  wine  within  the  jars  was  ex- 
posed from  three  to  six  weeks  at  a  time  :  the 
wine  was  analyzed  at  the  outset,  and  samples 
of  the  same  were  kept  in  a  glass  outside  of 
the  electro-treatment,  for  comparison  both  by 
taste  and  analysis. 


The  results  are  given  in  the  appended  ta- 
ble, and  may  be  thus  summarized  : 

The  wine  under  treatmant  did  not  seem 
to  deposit  either  more  or  less  sediment  than 
the  sample  left  outside,  untreated  ;  and  there 
seemed  not  to  be,  at  any  time,  an  appreciable 
difference  as  to  clearness  of  the  treated  and 
untreated  samples.  Each  time,  after  the  sec- 
ond week,  a  notable  difference  in  the 
"smoothness  "  of  the  samples  on  the  palate 
began  to  manifest  itself ;  it  was  always  un- 
mistakable after  the  third  week,  and  the  dif- 
ference seemed  to  increase,  at  least  up  to  the 
fifth  week.  A  comparison  by  taste  indicated 
in  every  case  a  decrease  of  acidity,  and  a 
more  pleasant  character  of  the  acid,  and  the 
bouquet  of  a  very  much  more  mature  wine 
became  apparent. 

Analysis  of  the  treated  wines  shows,  almost 
throughout,  the  following  facts  :  A  decrease 
of  both  acid,  and  alcohol,  indicating  that  a 
combination  of  the  two  into  ethers  has  oc- 
curred, as  in  the  natural  maturing  process. 
No  appreciable  change  in  tannin  or  color. 

It  thus  appears  that  at  least  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses that  characterizes  the  usual  process  of 
maturing  is  very  greatly  hastened  by  the 
electro-magnetic  treatment,  and  that  an  un- 
mistakable improvement  of  the  wine  on  the 
palate  takes  place.  Whether  the  wine  so 
treated  is  to  be  considered  as  similarly  ad- 
vanced in  all  other  respects,  remains  to  be  de- 
termined by  further  experiments.  But  to  the 
extent  to  which  action  has  occurred,  that  ac- 
tion may  be  considered  as  permanent. 

Coming  back  once  more  to  the  ordinary 
process  of  maturing  or  M  schooling  "  of  wines. 
While  the  difference  in  the  size  of  packages 
is  a  thing  worthy  of  consideration,  the  differ- 
ence in  thickness  of  their  staves  is  also  wor- 
thy of  notice.  I  will  mention  an  experiment 
going  on  at  the  Viticultural  Laboratory 
which  will  interest  you.  Cooperage,  as  you 
know,  is  one  of  the  heaviest  expenses  we  have 
to  incur,  and  in  setting  up  my  little  winery  at 
the  University,  I  was  met  with  the  problem  of 
getting  casks  enough  for  my  experiments 
within  the  means  at  my  command.  I  am 
confronted  with  the  same  difficulty  now.  I 
sought  to  buy  casks  of  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness ;  that  is  two  inches  rough,  and  about  one 
inch  and  seven-eighths  finished  ;  and  I  found 
that  they  were  so  expensive  that  I  could  not 
get  enough  of  them.  I  then  found  that  by 
taking  the  seven-eighths  staves,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  melted  parafine  on  the  out- 
side, I  obtained  a  very  good  keeping  of  the 
wine,  and  apparently  no  difference  in  ullage, 
and  no  danger  from  excessive  access  of  air. 

After  having  that  experience,  I  set  to  work 
this  year  to  test  elaborately  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration of  water  through  casks  of  different 
thickness.  I  am  not  prepared  to  show  you 
the  results  of  these  experiments,  for  they  are 
not  yet  completed.  I  chose  five-gallon  kegs, 
and  filled  them  with  water,  allowed  them  to 
soak  several  weeks  in  water,  so  that  there 
was  no  more  absorption  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  Then  the  mean  evaporation  for  each 
week  was  recorded,  and  it  was  noted  when  it 
had  become   steady,  for   each    kind  of   keg* 
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The  comparison  was  made  especially  between 
the  mean  evaporation  of  casks  of  two  inches 
and  one  inch  thickness.  I  found  what  a  two- 
inch  cask  would  evaporate,  and  that  a  one- 
inch  would  evaporate  nearly  twice  that 
amount  in  the  course  of  a  week,  on  an  ave- 
rage. But  if  my  one-inch  keg  was  covered 
with  a  coat  of  parafine,  then  it  evaporated  a 
little  less  than  the  two -inch  keg.  You  ob- 
serve, then,  you  can  use  a  thinner  package 
with  this  covering  on  the  outside,  without 
the  accession  of  too  much  air.  The  average 
cost  of  my  inch  keg,  taking  the  different 
sizes  I  use  in  fermentation,  is  about  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  The  average  price  of  my  two- 
inch  kegs  is  twice  that.  As  to  the  practical 
application  of  these  facts,  I  leave  it  to  you. 
It  is  as  yet  merely  an  experiment,  which  I 
intend  to  follow  out  more  fully.  It  is  quite 
certain  if  you  can  use  packages  of  less  thick- 
ness with  an  outside  coating  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive access  of  air,  cooperage  would  not 
cost  near  so  heavily.     (Applause.) 

The  President. — Continuing  the  subject 
that  has  been  presented  by  our  friend,  Profes- 
sor Hilgard,  I  have  a  communication  from 
one  who  is  interested  in  viticulture,  but  who 
is  unable  to  be  present.  I  will  read  his  com- 
munication : 

To  the  Honorable  President  of  the  Wine-Grow- 
ers'1 and  Wine- Makers'  Association,  in  Con- 
vention at  the  Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  President. — At  the  last  moment, and 
just  as  I  was  ready  to  start  to  attend  to  the 
Convention,  I  received  a  large  order,  and  lam 
obliged,  with  the  greatest  regrets,  to  remain 
at  my  post,  to  attend  to  the  supervision  of 
the  wine  shipment. 

However,  I  have  sent  the  following  sam- 
ples of  1886  crop  : 

Margherita,  a  blend  of  the  Feher  Szagos 
and  Carignane  ;  Angelica,  a  blend  of  the 
Trousseau  and  Chasselas,  Pasteurized  ;  Angel- 
ica, a  blend  of  Trousseau  and  Chasselas,  not 
Pasteurized  ;  Port,  of  the  Trousseau  grapes 
alone,  Pasteurized  ;  Port,  a  blend  of  the 
Trousseau  and  Mourisco  Preto,  not  Pasteuriz 
ed;  Claret,  a  blend  of  the  Zinfandel  and  Carig- 
nane, Pasteurized. 

As  you  will  see,  I  have  both  Pasteurized 
and  not  Pasteurized  wines  of  each  variety. 
The  importance  of  that  method,  which  I 
have  used  in  Europe  and  learnt  through 
Messrs.  V.  de  La  Motte  in  1864,  and  Pasteur 
in  1873,  is  immense  for  California,  and  in- 
deed much  better  adapted  to  our  generous 
wines  than  with  the  French  wines. 

Our  crop  is,  by  that  discovery,  marketable 
early  in  March,  and  can  stand  transporta- 
tion. Also  the  wine  does  not  require  fining, 
as  the  gelatinous  portion  of  its  constituents 
is  already  gone  with  the  racking. 

It  has  also  an  important  item,  that  of  pre- 
serving the  color  of  all  wines  pasteurized, 
keeping  it  to  a  larger  degree  than  when  al- 
lowed to  mature  without  that  method.  I 
need  not  speak  of  the  imperfection  it  cures  in 
wines  not  perfectly  fermented,  as  that  has 
been  already  lately  many  times  well  defined 
by  the  officers  of  the  University  of  Agricul- 


ture, and  of  the  State  Viticultural  Commis- 
sioners. But  in  conjunction  with  it  I  will 
remark  that  the  blending  of  our  wines  is  now 
becoming  a  very  important  question,  that 
must  take  a  large  part  in  our  immediate 
studies,  as  it  is  well  known  already  that  the 
wine  to  be  pasteurized  must  first  be  blended 
to  acquire  all  the  benefits  of  the  method.  I 
have,  this  year,  made  many  experiments  of 
various  kinds,  tending  to  that  purpose,  and 
I  cannot  yet  report  on  all,  an  account  of  some 
wines  being  longer  than  others  to  give  out 
satisfactory  final  results. 

However,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one 
very  particularly — a  blend  of  the  Feher- Ya- 
gos  and  the  Carignan. 

When  I  took  possession  of  the  winerjT  on 
the  Margherita  Vineyard,  I  found  there 
Feher  Szagos  wines,  and  upon  investi- 
gations, I  discovered  that  in  Fresno  county 
a  large  quantity  of  that  grape  was  planted, 
in  the  various  vineyards  in  that  locality, 
but  none  were  ever  offered  "  to  taste."  That 
puzzled  me,  as  I  thought  that  if  a  large 
quantity  is  grown,  and  no  wine  offered,  the 
wine  must  not  be  creditable,  or  that  it  is 
used  for  a  purpose  that  none  of  the  growers 
were  inclined  to  disclose.  The  crop  came 
up,  and  I  went  to  work  and  found  after 
many  essays  that  "  alone  "  it  was  a  fast  ox- 
idyzing  grape,  taking  much  of  the  sherry 
flavor — but  none  of  the  fine  flavor  required 
for  making  a  pleasant  sherry  of  any  repute. 
I  tried  many  white  grapes  for  blending  it, 
none  imparting  any  flavor  worthy  of  any  re- 
mark, and  I  was  ready  to  condemn  the  grape, 
when  I  tried  the  red  blending — the  Carig- 
nane, which  imparts  to  the  Feher  Szagos  a 
delicious  flavor,  and  makes  a  wine,  new,  en- 
tirely, it  is  true,  to  our  general  taste,  though 
imparting  of  many  sorts,  but  very  special  in 
its  character.  So,  at  a  loss  to  find  a  name  for 
it,  I  gave  it  that  of  the  vineyard,  and  "  Mar- 
gherita "  is  now  its  name.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  wine  is,  that  though  just 
made,  it  is  already  good  and  of  an  agreeable 
flavor,  combined  with  a  delicate  aroma  ;  and 
that  in  getting  age  it  will  become  of  a  re- 
markable amber  color,  that  will  compare  very 
well  with  the  finest  Madeira,  though  differ- 
ent in  taste ;  and  as  the  Feher  Szagos  is  a 
great  bearer,  it  is  a  very  good  way  of  using 
the  grapes  already  planted  extensively,  with 
a  great  advantage. 

May  I  ask,  also,  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
change  the  date  of  the  viticultural  meetings 
from  March  to  the  first  days  of  April  ?  Now 
that  the  "Pure  Wine  Bill"  is  a  law,  the 
meetings  of  the  viticultural  societies  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  wine  makers. 
We  have  not  enough  "  good  "  wine  makers 
in 'the  State  of  California.  Some  are  igno- 
rant, and  so  much  so  that  they  even  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  to  learn  !  Others,  and 
that  is  the  class  we  ought  to  educate,  are  de- 
sirous to  learn,  but  cannot  attend  the  meet- 
ings, because  March  is  occupied  in  shipping 
the  crop  to  dealers.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  great  deal  must  be  taught  by  the  meetings, 
because  many  do  not  read,  or  do  not  know 
how   to  read  intelligently,  and  what   they 
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hear  is  generally  well  remembered  by  them, 
and  is  all  they  will  hear  of  truth,  a  true  gen- 
eral information  in  wine  making.  The  wine, 
if  not  handled  well  by  the  fermentation  time, 
cannot  afterwards  be  a  good  wine,  though 
afterwards  partially  cured — that  is  why  I 
will  ask  a  better  and  more  suitable  epoch 
of  the  year  to  be  selected,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
larger  attendance  of  practical  wine  makers 
to  the  meetings,  and  that  they  all  subscribe 
to  be  members  of  the  Association,  and  if 
possible,  to  the  "  San  Francisco  Merchant," 
the  only  paper  on  this  coast  treating  of 
wines,  in  order  that,  if  they  do  not  attend 
the  meetings,  they  can  only  blame  them- 
selves for  remaining  ignorant  of  the  progress 
of  Viticulture  in  this  State,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  a  French  or  German  wine  maker, 
however  capable,  but  just  arriving  in  this 
State,  cannot  yet  undertake  to  make  wine, 
but  must  at  least  learn  for  one  season  the 
difference  between  fermentation  in  France, 
Spain,  Germany  or  Italy,  and  our  most  ex- 
traordinarily blessed  wine  country  called 
California.  I  remain,  Mr.  President, 
Yours  Respectfully, 
Capt.  J.  Chamon  de  St.  Hubert. 

The  President. — In  relation  to  this  matter, 
if  you  will  permit  me  for  a  single  moment,  I 
have  in  my  mind  an  idea  which  I  desire  to 
bring  to  the  Convention,  in  connection  with 
this  matter  which  has  been  spoken  of  by 
Prof.  Hilgard,  the  curing  of  wine  through 
the  second  fermentation,  or  the  after-fermen- 
tation, as  he  terms  it,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results. 

Some  three  years  ago  I  was  in  the  cellar  of 
a  wine-maker  who  has  a  good  reputation,  very 
careful,  well  skilled  by  long  experience,  and 
I  saw  several  tanks  of  wine  alongside  of  the 
cellar.  What  are  these  ?  He  said,  "  Wine 
that  has  not  gone  through  fermentation  prop- 
erly ;  and  for  the  reason  that  he  had  not 
tank  room,  and  was  forced  in  buying  grapes 
to  take  them  rapidly,  and  these  had  failed  to 
secure  a  proper  fermentation  the  first  time, 
they  were  placed  on  one  side.  In  going 
through  the  cellar  I  found  other  tanks  of 
wine  that  he  was  pumping  over  and  putting 
in  fresh  grapes.  The  method  was  familiar. 
I  said,  "What  are  you  doing  there?"  "Oh, 
the  ordinary  method  of  fermentation,"  and  I 
said,  "  Where  did  it  stop  ?  "  He  said,  "  It 
stopped  at  one,  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent." 
I  said,  "  Where  did  the  other  stop?  "  He 
said,  "  At  7  per  cent,  and  that  one  at  8  per 
cent.,  and  this  back  here  at  5."  "  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  them?"  "Just  let 
them  stand  there  until  the  warm  weather 
comes,  and  then  put  it  into  puncheons,  and 
then  put  them  in  the  cellar  where  it  is  warm 
and  they  will  come  through,  and  I  shall  have 
fair  success  with  it."  This  is  a  point,  as 
showing  the  necessity  of  the  rapid  action  of 
wines,  and  I  believe  it  is  true  not  only  of  the 
second  but  of  the  first  fermentation.  We 
should  carefully  watoh  them  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  stopping  either  in  the  first  or  sec- 
ond fermentation,  and  take  every  precaution 
to    send    them  through  the  fermentation  as 


rapidly  as  possible.  I  must  apologize  for 
taking  up  your  time  at  this  point  of  the  dis- 
cussion, for  it  is  your  time,  but  it  seemed  to 
come  in  so  apt  at  this  time  that  I  could  not 
help  speaking  of  it. 

Mr.  Pellet. — I  have  already  been  up  too 
much  ;  however,  there  was  one  point  that  I 
wanted  to  mention  while  I  was  on  the  plat- 
form, which  I  forgot.    It  is  this  : 

That  a  large  proportion  of  our  domestic 
wines  are  sold  under  foreign  labels.  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  a  right  to  complain  of  that. 
I  am  not  a  merchant,  I  am  not  selling  my 
wine  to  the  consumer,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  will  come  and  ought  to  come  very 
soon,  when  our  wines  should  stand  on  their 
own  bottom.  Today  I  saw  a  letter  written 
by  a  wine  merchant  of  this  State  to  some 
parties  in  the  East.  He  had  been  requested 
to  have  some  cases  of  claret  put  up,  and 
labeled  St.  Julian.  The  answer  was  that  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  those  things, 
but  sold  our  wine  under  the  proper  name  of 
Californian  wines,  and  refused  to  fill  the  order 
if  he  had  to  put  on  a  foreign  label  (applause). 
I  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  I  intended  to 
mention  it  this  afternoon,  but  it  slipped  my 
mind.  I  am  willing  to  give  the  name  of  the 
firm,  for  I  do  not  think  it  will  hurt  them. 
It  is  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Co. 

Mr.  Schell.—  What  is  the  effect  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  is  forced  into  the  wine  when 
it  is  racked  off;  what  part  of  the  atmosphere 
operates  on  the  wine,  what  chemical  does  it 
introduce  ?  The  atmosphere  is  composed  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Is  it  the  nitrogen  or 
oxygen  that  acts  upon  it  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — It  is  the  oxygen.  That 
can  be  very  readily  determined  by  an  expert, 
on  wine  that  has  just  been  racked  off.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  filled  with  atmospheric 
air  in  process  of  normal  composition,  about  21 
per  cent,  oxygen.  After  a  couple  of  days,  if  the 
same  wine  is  examined,  the  air  absorbed,  and 
)  it  will  be  found  to  contain  but  about  16  or  15 
per  cent,  After  the  lapse  of  a  week  no  oxygen 
at  all  will  be  present,  but  some  nitrogen  gas 
only. 

Mr.  Schell. — What  produces  fermentation, 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  nitro- 
gen ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — The  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  necessary  to  start  the  action  of  the 
yeast.  The  favoring  influence  of  the  oxygen 
is  not  perfectly  understood. 

Mr.  Schell. — What  is  the  necessity  of  fill- 
ing the  casks  up  to  the  bung,  if  you  want  air 
in  the  wine  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — Simply  in  that  case  you 
would  get  too  much  air.  When  the  air  only 
passes  through  the  staves  of  the  cask,  it  is  a 
slow  process,  but  it  is  that  which  matures 
the  wine. 

Mr.  Estee. — I  think  I  understood  Prof. 
Hilgard,  in  his  address,  to  say  that  it  was 
entirely  improper,  in  racking  wine,  to  rack  it 
by  pumping  the  wine  from  one  tank  into  an- 
other through  a  hose,  and  not  allowing  it  to 
run  into  a  tub,  and  pumping  it  out  ;  for  the 
reason  that  where  it  is  allowed  to  run  into  a 
tub  it  becomes  aerated .     Is  that  the  fact  ? 
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Prof.  Hilgard. — That  is  my  position,  yes. 

Mr.  Estee. — I  do  not  know  but  what  you 
are  right,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that 
whenever  the  wine  is  sick,  whenever  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  it,  then  suitable 
remedies  should  be  used ;  but  if  the  wine  is 
sound  and  clear,  do  not  imperil  it  by  bringing 
it  too  much  to  the  air.  This  is  not  done  in 
France.  They  do  not  aerate  it  unless  the 
wine  is  muddy,  and  when  it  is  they  aerate  it 
in  that  and  in  other  ways.  They  recommend 
syphoning  it  off  when  it  is  sound.  Speaking 
for  myself,  when  I  find  the  wine  inclined  to 
be  rebellious,  and  when  it  does  not  clear 
well,  then  I  not  only  draw  it  out  into  a  tub, 
but  I  fill  the  tank  to  about  one  or  two  feet 
of  the  top  of  the  tank  that  I  am  racking  it 
into,  and  I  take  my  hose  out  into  the  open 
air,  and  then  pump  air  into  it  and  boil  it  for 
three  or  four  minutes.  But  I  never  would  do 
this  if  my  wine  was  thoroughly  clear  and 
sound,  because  the  more  air  you  add  to  it  the 
more  acid  you  will  have. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  will  say  as  you  ;  if  the 
wine  is  at  all  acetified  from  the  outset,  then 
aeration  may  be  restricted,  but  in  that  case 
the  wine  ought  to  be  pasteurized  first  and 
then  matured.  As  I  said  before,  the  two 
things  are  to  be  distinct  in  the  after  treat- 
ment of  wines  ;  one  is  the  completion  of  the 
second  fermentation,  and  the  other  the  ma- 
turing. Now,  while  fermentation  is  going 
on  and  progresses  regularly,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  aeration,  but  the  maturing  process 
depends  on  aeration  and  the  more  aeration  of 
the  right  kind,  the  more  your  wine  matures. 
That  is  a  settled  fact. 

Mr.  Estee. — That  is  settled.  But  now  we 
have  a  tank  of  wine  today  that  is  perfectly 
clear,  that  is  as  clear  as  any  new  wine'  could 
be.  We  keep  it  bunged  up  tight,  and  not 
only  that,  but  we  keep  the  tank  full  to  keep 
the  air  from  it,  and  the  reason  is  if  you  bring 
any  amount  of  air  in  contact  with  the  wine 
you  form  acetic  acid.  That  is  one  thing. 
Now,  there  are  no  ferment  germs  there,  be- 
cause it  has  gone  through  fermentation.  I 
think  we  rack  wine  for  two  purposes,  first  to 
stir  the  wine,  so  that  the  woody  substances 
that  are  in  the  wine,  and  that  have  not  been 
precipitated,  will  more  readily  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  without  stirring.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  those  substances  is  not  enough 
to  force  them  to  the  bottom,  because  they  are 
divided  into  infinitesimal  particles — and  by 
racking  them  the  infinitesimal  particles  join 
together  and  form  globules  of  woody  sub- 
stances— that  is,  they  coagulate  together,  and 
in  the  mass  they  sink,  especially  if  you  stir 
them  up.  Cooks  will  tell  you,  when  they  have 
something  they  want  to  make  clear,  they 
stir  it  up  thoroughly,  and  in  a  little  while  it 
will  become  clear.  Racking  wine  is  not  done, 
I  understand,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  in 
contact  with  air,  if  the  wine  is  absolutely 
pure,  and  has  gone  through  fermentation. 
And  another  reason  for  racking  wine  is,  to 
separate  the  clear  wine  from  the  sediment  al- 
ready found  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  I  al- 
ways felt  I  was  injuring  my  wine,  if  it  was 
as  clear  as  wine  of  that  age  ought  to  be,  if  I 


allowed  it  to  run  out  of  the  tank  into  a  tub, 
and  then  pumped  it  out  of  that  tub  into  an- 
other tank. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — The  fact  is  we  do  not  dif- 
fer at  all.  For  small  packages  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary  to  aerate,  for  they  get  enough 
aeration  through  the  wood.  At  the  Univer- 
sity we  are  not  obliged  to  do  that,  because  we 
get  as  much  aeration  as  we  need  through  the 
staves.  But  when  you  have  large  packages, 
you  require  to  aerate.  There  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  surface  of  wine 
exposed  to  the  air  in  large  vessels,  and  a 
small  surface  of  the  wine  that  will  be  exposed 
in  racking. 

Mr.  Coombs. — As  to  the  suggestion,  that 
you  can  make  a  difference  in  the  thickness 
of  the  tanks  by  covering  the  outside  with 
paraffine  to  prevent  evaporation,  I  want  to 
ask  one  question.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  covering  of  paraffine  prevents  the  ageing 
of  wine  through  the  staves  ?  I  understand 
that  the  ageing  of  wines  in  small  packages 
is  done  by  reason  of  the  thinness  of  the 
staves ;  that  must  be  by  absorption  of  air  in 
some  way  through  the  wood.  Would  the 
paraffine  close  out  the  air  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — The  fact  seems  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  evaporation  experiments  I 
refer  to — that  a  coating  of  paraffine  about 
the  50th  of  an  inch  thick  is  about  equal  to 
an  inch  of  oak  wood.  The  air  passes  through 
the  paraffine  in  about  the  same  proportion 
that  it  would  pass  through  an  inch  of  oak 
wood.  Do  not  use  paraffine  in  a  thick  plas- 
ter. I  may  recall  to  Mr.  Coombs  what  we 
have  spoken  of  before,  that  when  we  began 
in  1884,  we  started  with  a  half-inch  stave, 
and  in  consequence  our  wines  were  wrong  in 
four  months.  The  next  year,  not  having 
any  money  to  buy  casks,  I  used  the  same 
casks  over,  with  the  coating  of  paraffine,  and 
found  they  would  do  very  well.  That  lead 
me  to  make  further  experiments,  and  lead 
me  to  think  we  might  have  a  little  cheaper 
cooperage,  not  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air, 
but  to  admit  it,  as  if  we  were  using  two-inch 
cooperage. 

Mr.  Coombs. — In  the  course  of  our  work 
in  some  cellars,  we  are  often  compelled  to 
make  use  of  cooperage  that  is  too  thin.  I 
have  been  experimenting  myself  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  some  specimens  that  I  had  in 
fifteen  and  twenty  gallons  did  not  give  me 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  I  attributed  it 
to  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of  air.  To 
preserve  small  quantities  in  small  packages, 
you  must  take  the  matter  into  serious  con- 
sideration, as  it  would  be  a  great  saving. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — I  mentioned  the  fact  last 
year  that  I  made  use  of  linseed  oil,  but  that 
is  objectionable,  as  it  leaves  a  taste. 

The  President. — If  I  understand  it,  the 
paraffine  that  you  use  for  coating  the  cask 
is  applied  as  paint,  and  not  to  any  appreci- 
able extent,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  green 
wood  might  come  through,  where  it  was 
rough  ? 

Prof.  Hilgard. — Not  to  that  extent. 

The  President. — Would  you  cover  it  suf- 
ficiently to  cover  the  roughness  of  the  wood  ? 
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Prof.  Hilgard.— Yes. 

The  President. — Then  we  will  infer  from 
that,  that  the  atmosphere  will  pass  through 
a  thickness  of  paraffine,  say  of  the  20th  of  an 
inch. 

Prof.  Hilgard. — Perhaps  less  than  that, 
perhaps  not  over  the  50th  of  an  inch,  but  a 
complete  covering. 

The  Chair. — Then  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude the  atmosphere  ;  that  is  the  point  un- 
der discussion. 

Mr.  Sutro. — What  has  been  said  of  the 
aeration  of  wines  is  true,  for  I  have  seen  it 
myself  in  Bordeaux. 

Mr.  Schell. — I  have  always  been  very  care- 
ful in  racking  my  wine,  to  keep  it  from  the 
air  as  far  as  possible.  I  have  siphoned  it 
into  a  tub,  and  pumped  from  the  tub  into  a 
cask,  but  I  have  managed  it  so  as  not  to 
have  a  single  air  bubble  come  into  the  tub, 
or  perhaps  the  cask,  for  I  put  the  siphon 
into  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  then  the 
hose  that  I  use  to  carry  the  wine  into  the 
cask,  I  put  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask, 
and  fill  the  cask  from  the  bottom,  and  ex- 
pel the  air  out  of  the  bung.  Perhaps  I  have 
racked  twenty  thousand  gallons  without 
producing  half  a  dozen  air  bubbles,  believing 
that  if  the  air  mixed  up  with  the  wine  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  it  acetic. 
In  the  East,  I  have  bottled  a  great  deal  of 
wine,  and  I  was  always  very  careful  with 
my  stop  cock.  I  had  a  long  pipe  connected 
with  it,  that  would  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle,  so  that  when  I  filled  my  bottle, 
I  put  the  stop  cock  way  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  expelled  the  air  upwards  without  pro- 
ducing the  least  bubble,  and  I  think  my 
experience  has  borne  out  the  manner  in 
which  I  operated  it.  I  believe  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Estee,  to  rack  the  wine 
off  as  carefully  as  possible,  not  to  mix  it  with 
air. 

Mr.  Estee.  — I  will  state  that  I  have  seen 
in  a  book,  that  in  European  countries,  where 
they  bottle  a  greal  deal  of  light  wines,  the 
proposition  with  them  is  to  exclude  the  air 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  in  filling  the  bot- 
tles, they  do  not  allow  any  foam  to  form  in 
the  neck  of  the  bottle.  That  is  the  universal 
system  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  where  the  air 
comes  in  contact  with  light  wine,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  deteriorate  it ;  so  much  so,  that 
bottles  of  fine  wine  are  always  laid  on  the 
side,  so  as  to  cover  the  cork,  and  prevent  the 
air  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  wine. 

Mr.  Krug. — As  long  as  the  wine  is  young 
it  needs  air.  When  the  wine  is  not  young, 
there  is  no  need  of  any  air  ;  as  a  general  rule, 
with  wine  getting  old  there  is  required  as  lit- 
tle air  as  possible.  They  carry  this  so  far  in 
Europe  that  they  rack  only  every  two  or  three 
years,  and  wine  that  is  old  they  rack  with- 
out bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere, by  using  a  pump  with  a  very  heavy 
pressure.  It  is  somewhat  bell-shaped — I  can- 
not describe  it,  for  I  have  not  seen  it — but 
works  so  that  the  air  is  not  admitted.  In  re- 
gard to  clarets  it  is  much  more  necessary  to 
exclude  the  air,  because  contact  with  the  air 
destroys  the  color.     The  more  you  bring  red 


wine,  even  when  young,  in  contact  with  the 
air,  the  more  rapidly  the  color  is  transformed 
into  a  brown,  and  we  all  know  that  is  objec- 
tionable. 

Prof.  Hilgard.  —  Mr.  President,  I  am  be- 
ing grievously  misunderstood,  and  as  I  have 
to  leave,  I  wish  to  set  myself  right.  I  have 
been  speaking  about  the  treatment  of  young 
wine  only.  That  old  wine  is  not  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  air  is  well  known, 
but  that  young  wine  must  be  matured  by 
means  of  aeration  is  the  experience  of  the  old 
country.  And  I  think  Mr.  Estee  and  Mr. 
Krug,  when  they  come  to  lo  >k  into  the 
practice  that  is  adhered  to  in  Erance,  Italy, 
Germany  and  Austria,  will  find  that  wine  is 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  air  only  through 
the  cork  of  the  bottle. 

When  wine  is  once  ready  for  the  bottle, 
and  even  some  time  before  that,  any  aeration 
above  that  which  can  occur  through  the 
staves  of  the  package  is  of  evil — all  who  have 
bottled  wine  know  that,  even  when  frothing 
is  avoided,  it  takes  several  weeks  for  the  wine 
to  get  over  a  certain  flatness  that  is  the  inev- 
itable result  of  aeration  at  that  period.  What 
I  have  discussed  is  the  previous  period,  and 
the  treatment  needed  to  render  the  wine  bot- 
tle-ripe as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and  the  need 
of  the  proper  kind  of  aeration  during  that  pe- 
riod is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  no 
discussion  or  difference  of  opinion,  for  it  is  the 
basis  of  all  wine-treatment  for  ages  past,  and 
at  the  present  time. 

But  let  me  mention  in  this  connection  an 
experiment  made  in  regard  to  the  influence 
of  exposure  of  wine  to  pure  air  under  circum- 
stances apparently  quite  similar  to  those 
which  we  so  seduously  avoid  in  our  ordinary 
practice.  A  cask  filled  with  sound  wine  was 
provided  with  a  siphon  safety  tube,  filled  with 
alcohol,  so  that  no  air  could  enter  except  by 
bubbling  through  the  alcohol,  which  of  course 
killed  all  germs  floating  in  it.  No  filling-up 
was  done,  and  after  some  months  the  wine 
was  slowly  drawn  off,  the  air  entering 
through  the  alcohol,  until  the  package  was 
half  empty.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been 
kept  in  a  cellar  at  alow  temperature  ;  it  was 
now  moved  to  a  room  kept  steadily  at  seven- 
ty-five degrees,  and  left  thus  for  eight 
months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  not  only 
was  the  wine  perfectly  sound,  but  very  ma- 
terially improved  in  bouquet  and  general 
maturity  ;  no  acetification  whatever  having 
taken  place. 

This  shows  you  that  air,  as  such,  is  not 
necessarily  an  enemy  to  the  soundness  of 
wine.  But  unsound  wine  and  impure  air 
make  the  trouble,  and  you  cannot  trust  any 
wine  with  the  free  access  of  the  air  of  cellar 
hung  with  secular  films  of  mould,  or  with  a 
floor  soaked  with  spilled  wine,  and  half-rot- 
ted pomace  trod  into  it. 

The  President. — If  there  is  no  one  else  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  I  will  allude  to  the  re- 
sult of  a  little  experiment  I  made  in  this  di- 
rection in  reference  to  the  handling  of  young 
wines  which  I  was  desirous  to  keep,  which 
was,  to  use  the  term,  mellow.  It  was  from 
some  grapes  exceedingly  rotten — they  were 
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allowed  to  stand  on  the  vines  until  they  were 
just  about  ready  to  drop  out  of  their  skins — 
white  grapes.  There  was  a  bouquet  and 
delicacy  of  flavor  which  I  desired  to  preserve 
if  possible,  and  I  reasoned  this  way  :  If  I 
undertook  to  rack  that  wine,  by  allowing  it 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  air,  I  should 
from  that  very  process  have  changed  the 
quality.  In  order  to  test  that  fairly,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  obtain  a  small 
package — I  had  it  in  a  small  package  already 
not  over  eighty  gallons,  but  I  thought  I 
would  divide  it  and  put  it  into  two  packages. 
The  one  I  treated  with  the  ordinary  process 
in  the  manner  of  racking,  and  the  other 
package  I  kept  close,  to  prevent  its  coming 
into  contact  with  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 
I  took  some  olive  oil,  and  drew  out  a  very  lit- 
tle of  the  wine,  and  put  in  a  little  of  the 
olive  oil  on  the  wine,  and  then  introduced 
the  syphou  into  the  cask,  and  forced  the  wine 
out  through  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  into 
a  cask  from  which  the  air  had  been  exhaust- 
ed as  far  as  possible  to  do  with  the  means  at 
my  command,  possibly  reduced  the  volume 
of  air  two-thirds.  The  result  was  surprising. 
Bear  in  mind  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  general 
process,  I  was  racking  for  a  specific  purpose. 
The  wine  which  I  racked  by  the  ordinary 
process  changed  rapidly  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  had  less  of  the  delicacy  of  flavor  than  it 
had  before ;  while  the  wine  which  I  kept 
from  the  atmosphere  retained  that  velvety 
smoothness  for  a  very  long  time.  It  did  not 
mature  as  fast,  it  was  very  slow  in  maturing, 
but  it  kept  that  peculiar  smoothness  and 
sweetness.  Every  person  that  was  allowed  to 
taste  it — there  were  not  many,  as  I  had  but 
very  little  of  it,  and  I  did  not  want  to  bring 
it  in  contact  with  the  air — they  said  it  was 
sweet ;  but  it  was  not  sweet,  as  far  as  could 
be  determined  by  the  sacchrometer,  for  it 
was  two  or  three  degrees  under.  It  retained 
that  peculiarity  for  a  long  time,  while  that 
which  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  air 
did  not  retain  it  so  long.  In  other  words,  it 
threw  off  that  velvety  delicacy  which  it  had 
at  the  outset. 

And  I  apprehend  that  Prof.  Hilgard,  in 
making  the  remarks  that  he  made  tonight, 
would  not  like  to  have  us  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  wine  in  small  packages  should  be 
subject  to  over- aeration.  He  only  referred  to 
the  handling  of  wine,  where  there  might 
lack  a  certain  portion.  The  subject  is  worihy 
of  consideration  as  referring  to  wine  in  large 
quantities,  nothing  more;  for  when  you  come 
to  the  ordinary  or  small  package  of  wine, 
and  especially  after  wine  has  gone  six  monlhs 
after  it  is  racked  off  from  the  pomace,  the 
principle  could  not  apply,  for  then  the  access 
of  air  would  produce  acetic  acid  in  that  wine. 

It  will  form  in  any  temperature  that  we 
can  have  in  our  cellars  ;  and  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Krug,  oxidation  will  take  place,  and 
the  delicate  color  will  be  turned  to  a  tawny 
color. 

Mr.  Estee. — I  want  to  say  one  word  about 
the  effect  of  air  and  light  on  the  color  of 
wine.  I  have  been  making  some  experiments. 
I  find  that  white  wine,  take  Golden  Chasse- 


las,  for  instance,  if  thoroughly  fermented, 
is  thoroughly  clear  ;  and  yet  if  you  open  it 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  let  somebody  taste  it, 
inside  of  twelve  months  the  wine  will  be  flat. 
That  is  my  experience.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  I  want  to  keep  the  wine  clear  and 
sharp,  and  with  all  the  bouquet  that  nature 
gives  it,  so  that  it  will  be  bright  and  have  a 
lively  color — any  wine  man  knows  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  a  lively  color,  a  bright, 
natural  color — keep  it  in  the  dark,  and  never 
take  the  bung  out  of  it  until  you  rack  it.  I 
am  speaking  of  white  wine,  but  I  do  not  dif- 
fer from  Prof.  Hilgard  in  regard  to  wine  that 
is  muddy.  When  a  person  is  sick,  your  doc- 
tors say,  you  give  him  medicine  to  make  him 
sicker  in  order  to  get  well.  If  it  is  a  bright, 
healthy  wine,  it  is  simply  unnecessary  to 
bring  it  in  contact  with  the  air;  and  it  makes 
it  harsh,  and  robs  it  of  that  rich,  smooth 
taste ;  and  when  you  drink  it,  after  you  have 
swallowed  it,  the  taste  left  is  like  having 
swallowed  a  drop  of  vinegar.  That  is  the 
result  of  the  acetic  acid  in  the  wine. 

The  President. — We  have  continued  this 
session  so  far  into  the  evening,  that  we  will 
probably  all  be  better  for  a  rest. 

And  the  Convention  will  therefore  stand 
adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock.  At  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
there  will  be  a  sampling  of  the  finer  red 
wines. 

The  Convention  was  then  adjourned  until 
tomorrow  morning,  March  10th. 


FOURTH   DAY. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Thursday,  March  10th,  1887. 

On  calling  the  Convention  to  order  this 
afternoon,  the  President,  H.  W.  Mclntyre, 
said  : 

"  The  subject  made  a  special  order  for  this 
afternoon  is  'Co-operation  in  Wine-making.' 
We  wish  upon  this  subject  to  obtain  all  the 
information  possible,  and  from  every  source. 
We  want  not  only  the  views  of  the  vine- 
grower  and  wine-maker,  but  we  want  the 
views  of  the  men  that  are  handling  the  wine, 
the  wine  merchants.  We  want  also  the  views 
of  men  who  have  money  they  desire  to  invest, 
and  in  this  way  to  enable  the  wine-makers  to 
warehouse  their  wines,  and  carry  them  over 
to  maturity.  One  of  our  great  wants  is  old 
wine.  We  have  none.  Where  a  carload  is 
now  sold  thousands  and  thousands  of  gallons 
could  be  placed  at  good  figures  if  we  had  old 
wines.  The  country  has  been  drained  of  its 
old  wine,  and  new  wine  has  been  brought  into 
market ;  got  on  the  market  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  While  it  may  be  for  the  pres- 
ent good  for  the  pocket,  it  will  be  dangerous 
to  the  pocket  in  the  long  run.  What  we  want 
to  know  is,  how  far  we  can  get  co-operation 
that  will  enable  us  to  hold  our  wines  and 
keep  them ,  until  they  are  ready  for  market 
and  fit  for  it.  Then  we  shall  have  no  more 
trouble.  Our  merchandise  spoils  before  it  can 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer   at  any 
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great  distance,  because  they  are  so  young. 
We  want  to  control  this  matter,  and  we  now 
want  to  put  together  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
wisest  among  us,  to  get  the  true  solution  of 
this  problem. 

I  see  we  have  here  this  afternoon  Mr.  R. 
J.  Harrison,  who  will  kindly  give  us  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience  in  this  matter  of  obser- 
vation concerning  it. 

Mil.  R.  J.    HARRISON. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  been 
called  on  rather  informally  in  this  matter. 
Our  worthy  chairman  has  already  compli- 
mented me,  by  calling  upon  me  to  act  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  examination 
upon  the  wines  submitted.  Upon  looking 
over  the  catalogue  and  talking  with  my  fel- 
low examiners,  not  being  a  wine-grower  but 
dealing  in  wines,  it  was  but  natural  that  I 
should  ask  my  confreres,  "  How  is  it  that  you 
submit  a  majority  in  samples  of  last  year's 
wine  ;  that  in  the  whole  of  the  450  numbers 
on  the  catalogue  there  are  only  about  30 
numbers  that  are  really  wines  of  two  years 
old?  "  Without  being  an  expert  in  wines,  I 
have  heard  from  experts  that  wine  is  really 
not  marketable  until  it  is  about  two  years 
old.  The  only  conclusion  is,  that  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  are  yery  remote. 
The  producers  are  working  hard,  as  I  see,  by 
this  convention,  to  produce  a  good,  pure  arti- 
cle ;  they  have  gone  before  Congress,  and 
they  have  gone  before  our  State  Legislature, 
and  introduced  bills  to  protect  their  products. 
I  know  from  experience  that  the  consumer  is 
desirous  of  getting  these  articles  pure,  but 
there  is  an  intermediary  in  some  direction  or 
other,  that  interferes.  It  is  manifest  from 
what  I  have  heard  from  the  producers  that 
they  are  unable  to  carry  their  wines.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  imagine  $50,000,000  worth 
of  land  producing  five  or  six  million  dollars 
worth  of  produce  every  year,  and  it  is  the 
only  product  in  the  State  that  you  cannot 
borrow  a  five-cent  piece  on.  There  is  amis- 
take  somewhere.  It  is  manifest,  also,  that 
they  are  desirous  of  carrying  their  wines, 
but  they  have  no  system  established  for 
doing  that.  They  tell  me  that  although 
their  land  is  apparently  improving,  increas- 
ing in  products,  increasing  in  the  quality  of 
its  products,  that  they  see  no  way  of  really 
producing  a  good  wine  to  give  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  by  which  our  Eastern  friends  can 
be  assured  that  the  wine  is  received  there  as 
it  is  produced.  Any  person  that  knows  any- 
thing about  the  wine,  knows  that  there  are 
manipulators  in  this  town.  They  tell  me 
that  they  have  made  large  fortunes.  I  hold 
that  is  unfortunate  and  oppressive  for  the 
products,  and  the  producers  never  can  com- 
pete in  that  direction  until  they  are  enabled 
to  borrow  money  collaterally  on  the  products 
of  their  vineyards. 

Accidentally,  a  few  days  ago,  I  met  one  of 
these  manipulators,  and  he  said  :  "  Mr.  Har- 
rison, I  see  you  are  on  a  committee  on  this 
bill  submitted  to  the  legislature."  I  ad- 
mitted the  fact.  I  said  :  "I  raised  the  pen- 
alty from  $100  to  $250,  and  I  would  like  to 


make  it  still  more  of  a  penalty."  He  said  : 
"  I  think  you  are  wrong  about  this  matter. 
Wine,  after  all,  is  an  article  of  commerce. 
It  is  something  to  trade  in  ;  the  producers  of 
that  do  not  seem  to  harmonize  of  late,  and  our 
competition  is  very  broad.  In  fact,  it  goes 
to  Hamburg,  where  they  can  manipulate 
and  make  sherry  out  of  pure  spirits."  Made 
from  potatoes,  likely,  at  twenty-five  cents 
a  gallon,  they  buy  the  pure  spirits  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  gallon,  and  with  that  and  other 
material,  they  make  a  wine  that  enters,  as  he 
says,  into  competition  with  California  wine. 
His  version  of  it  was  this :  that  we  should 
permit  him  also  to  get  pure  spirits  at  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  gallon  ;  cherry  juice  free  of 
duty  ;  buy  a  few  anilines,  and  let  the  Cal- 
ifornia wine-producer  flavor  his  wine.  That 
is  the  loyalty  of  the  manipulator. 

These  manipulators,  as  I  understand,  have 
this  season  gone  into  the  country,  and  made 
a  price  upon  wine.  They  would  just  as  soon 
buy,  with  a  liberal  discount,  the  common 
wine,  as  a  good  wine.  They  send  these 
wines  East ;  the  agents  in  the  East  make 
them  all  over  again,  and  by  the  time  the 
good  American  stomach  gets  it,  it  finds  fault 
with  the  products  of  California. 

Now,  gentlemen,  until  you  hold  your 
wines  over  two  years,  and  sell  it  direct,  or 
as  near  to  the  consumer  as  you  can,  you  will 
never  get  the  credit  of  producing  this  good 
wine.  The  legislation  you  may  get  from 
California  or  the  East  is  perfectly  worthless. 
Why,  one  of  these  parties,  manipulators, 
told  me  a  little  story  the  other  day.  He 
says  in  Hamburg  they  make  a  great  deal  of 
money-making  wine  ;  he  quoted  there  a  case 
of  a  man  and  his  son  who  were  in  the  busi- 
ness for  a  great  many  years.  They  made  a 
fortune,  and  the  old  man  told  his  son  when 
he  got  through,  and  retired  from  business. 
He  says:  "My  son,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing, perhaps,  that  you  never  knew  before  ; 
they  sometimes  make  wine  out  of  a  fruit 
that  grows  on  a  vine."  And  the  young  man 
did  not  believe  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  do 
not  believe  they  will  get  the  same  amount  of 
ignorance  in  California,  but  if  this  thing 
keeps  up,  we  are  getting  there  very  fast. 

What  is  the  reason  that  a  product  of  Cal- 
ifornia, said  to  be  the  most  promising  pro- 
duct of  this  State,  producing  five  million 
dollars  worth  annually,  increasing  annually, 
its  quality  improving  annually,  and  still 
the  producer  cannot  handle  this  issue  ?  You 
oan  borrow  money  on  wheat,  you  can  bor- 
row money  on  hops,  you  can  borrow  money 
on  almost  every  product  in  the  State  except 
wine,  because  the  manipulator  has  got  in 
ahead  of  you,  and  the  advance  that  you  would 
get  from  the  capitalist  he  takes,  and  that 
makes  the  profit. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  since  this  issue 
was  brought  to  my  mind,  I  inquired  around, 
among  some  of  the  capitalists  of  this  State, 
and  they  tell  me  that  if  a  system  could  be 
adopted,  they  are  willing  to  loan  money.  I 
have  seen  warehousemen  in  this  city,  and 
they  are  only  too  anxious  to  join,  and  provide 
the  room  for  the  wine,  and  issue  certificates, 
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have  the  wine  graded  by  an  expert  accep- 
table to  the  lender,  and  have  this  wine  go 
into  storage  for  one  year  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents  and  a  half  a  gallon,  which  includes 
storage,  insurance,  and  interest  on  the  ad- 
vances. 

Now,  if  the  wine  is  as  good  as  I  think  it  is, 
I  think  that  is  the  only  way  for  the  producer 
to  become  independent  in  this  State.  Let 
him  put  his  wine  in  the  warehouses  in  San 
Francisco,  which  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  a  climate  suitable  for  the  wine, 
and  it  has  advantages  because  it  is  right  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  capitalist,  and  the 
Insurance  Companies  will  insure  it  at  a  less 
rate  than  they  would  in  the  interior,  and  it 
becomes  immediately  a  marketable  commod- 
ity subject  to  collateral  advances.  Then,  in- 
stead of  selling  your  wines  at  15  or  20  cents 
a  gallon,  from  compulsion,  I  am  anxious  to 
find  out  from  you  viticulturists  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  put  your  wine  into 
a  warehouse,  and  get  an  advance  of,  say,  ten 
or  fifteen  cents  a  gallon,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  than  to  sell  it  for  half  the  value,  or  60 
per  cent,  of  the  value  ;  leave  it  in  warehouse, 
have  it  classified  and  handled  by  scientific 
hands,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  get  a  further 
advance  of  5,  or  10,  or  15  cents  a  gallon,  ac- 
cording as  the  product  justifies,  and  then  go 
before  the  United  States  and  say,  "  Here  is 
our  wine ;  this  wine  we  produce  in  this 
State." 

It  can  be  done  in  48  hours  ;  I  have  discov- 
ered that  it  can  be  done,  and.  the  capitalists 
are  anxious,  with  their  hoarded  millions,  to 
loan  it  out  on  a  product  constituting  $50,- 
000,000  or  $60,000,000,  and  the  product  of 
the  land  ;  they  are  willing  to  loan  it  out  at  a 
percentage ;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  system  ; 
there  is  plenty  of  room  here  at  the  present  day 
to  handle  two  or  three  million  gallons  of  wine 
a  month,  and  in  a  few  months  you  can  have 
room  for  five  or  ten  millions  more.    The  wine 
should  be  put  in  a  warehouse,  and  be  graded, 
first,  second  or  third  class,  as  they  do  with 
grain  in  Chicago,  and  receipts  issued  accord- 
ingly.    Let  the  warehouses  arrange  for  your 
advances,   arrange   for   your  insurance,  and 
the  whole  thing  can  be  done,  I  think,  from 
practical   knowledge,   at   two   and  one-half 
cents  a  gallon  for  the  first  year.     Now,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  a  mere  matter  for  consideration 
for  you,  whether  it  is  to  your  idea  or  not.  If 
you  prefer,  sell  your  wine  haphazard  to  the 
manipulators,  whereby  you  lose  all  the  prof- 
its,  and  the    manipulator  takes  the  oyster, 
and  the  producer  gets  the  shell.     Is  it  not 
better  than  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  selling 
your  wine  as  you  are  doing  now,  to  hold  it 
subject  to  advances,  and  get  the   profits  of 
wine,  when  it  really   bscomes  wine  in  two 
years,  and  sustains  its  quality ;  and  sell  it  as 
near  to  the  consumer  as  you  can  ?     Or  will 
you  go  on  and  be  at  the  mercy  of,  and  the 
victims  of,  these  speculators,  while  you  are 
annually  improving  your  quality  cf  wine  in 
one  respect,  and  they  are  deteriorating  it  in 
the  other  ?     It  also  deteriorates  the  value  of 
the  land  that  produces  the  wine,  naturally  ; 
50  millions  annually  becoming  deteriorated  ; 


or  else  take  the  matter  entirely  in  your  own 
hands.  Have  you  a  committee  appointed 
here  to  make  your  arrangements  for  storage 
and  advances,  and  get  the  full  value  of  your 
product,  and  the  benefit  of  the  wine  as  you 
produce  it. 

There  is  another  question  which  follows 
this,  gentlemen :  It  also  makes  you  inde- 
pendent. At  the  end  of  two  years,  or  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  if  you  choose  to  export  your 
wine  to  New  York  or  to  the  Eastern  centers, 
the  powers  are  solely  in  your  own  hands. 
You  simply  have  the  warehouse  receipts 
transferred  into  bills  of  lading.  If  you  do  not 
choose  to  ship  by  the  railroads  at  their  rates, 
or  the  combined  monopolists  make  special 
rates  with  the  corporation,  so  that  you  can- 
not ship  at  all,  you  can  use  the  broad  ocean, 
shipping  your  goods  by  sailing  vessels,  and 
in  five  months  your  goods  are  in  New  York, 
equal  to  a  year  and  a  half  old  from  the  voyage, 
and  you  get  the  full  benefit  of  your  product. 
There  is  not  a  bank  that  will  refuse  to  accept 
wine  two  years  old,  and  advance  50  percent, 
on  its  value.  Have  that  wine  sent  to  your 
agents  or  representatives  in  the  East,  where 
you  know  it  is  going  to  get  into  proper  hands, 
and  be  sold  as  pure  and  honestly  produced 
as  you  wish  to  have  it  done. 

I  am  talking  informally,  but  practically. 
At  the  request  of  some  of  the  committee  I 
promised  to  address  this  organization  today 
in  a  practical  form.  Within  ten  days  storage 
room  could  be  secured  for  your  wine,  and  50 
per  cent,  advance  made  upon  its  market 
value,  and  you  have  five  million  dollars,  or 
at  least  two  or  three  million  dollars,  to  carry 
back  to  your  vineyards,  and  prosecute  your 
work  with.  Improve  your  wines,  get  the 
benefit  of  your  product,  and  free  yourself 
from  the  tortures  of  these  manipulators. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  doing  it,  gentle- 
men, that  I  know  of,  and  it  is  entirely  in 
your  own  hands. 

I  have  noticed  that  you  have  had  bills 
passed  in  the  Legislature.  I  know  it  is  in- 
tended to  stop  adulteration,  but  you  might 
just  as  well  tell  the  baker,  when  he  buys 
wheat,  that  he  has  got  to  make  brown 
bread,  or  Boston  bread,  or  slap-jacks  ;  he 
will  respond  and  tell  you:  "Gentlemen,  I 
pay  for  my  wheat,  and  I  will  do  as  I  like 
with  it."  I  question  whether  there  is  a 
man  in  this  room  who  has  the  courage  to  go 
to  the  largest  manipulators  in  this  State 
and  become  an  informer.  Handle  your 
wines  yourselves,  gentlemen,  and  then  you 
do  not  require  to  become  informers,  you  do 
not  require  the  protection  of  the  State,  you 
are  protectors  of  yourselves. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
listenin  g  to  me .     ( Applause . ) 

Mr.  Larue. — In  your  statement,  you  inti- 
mate that  provision  could  be  made  whereby 
an  advance  could  be  procured  on  wine  that 
is  stored  here  at  two  and  a  half  cents  a  gal- 
lon. Do  you  mean  the  parties  would  pro- 
vide the  house,  and  furnish  the  cooperage, 
or  would  the  wine  have  to  be  delivered  in 
cooperage  ? 

Mr.  Harrison. — The  advance  could  be  just 
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as  well  secured  on  the  cooperage  as  on  the 
wine  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bankers  would  just 
as  soon  advance  money,  and  perhaps  some- 
times rather,  on  the  barrel,  as  they  would 
on  the  contents.  I  also  studied  up  that 
question.  I  think  that  when  the  system 
shall  be  established  here,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  large  vats  put  into  these  warehouses, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  benefit  the  wine  there- 
by ;  but  you  have  got  to  have  it  in  some  form 
to  identify  the  wine.  That  is,  if  a  party 
sends  down  his  cooperage,  he  would  get  an 
equivalent  advance  on  the  cooperage  as  on 
his  wine.  I  think  a  system  could  be  adopt- 
ed afterwards  that  his  wine  could  be  put  in- 
to vats,  but  it  could  not  be  done  immediate- 
ly ;  it  could  be  done,  I  believe,  next  season. 
I  think  that  the  viticulturists  in  the  mean- 
time, would  be  out  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  cooperage,  as  much  for  identification  as 
anything  else.  The  viticulturist  himself 
would  want  to  identify  his  own  wine,  and 
until  a  system  could  be  adopted,  that  would 
be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  I  think  it 
will  be  better  for  the  first  year  that  the  wine 
should  be  consigned  to  the  warehouse  from 
the  producers,  and  let  them  get  the  advance 
upon  the  covering  and  the  wine. 

The  Chairman. — The  question  is  open  for 
your  discussion,  gentlemen,  for  any  gentle- 
man who  desires  to  present  his  thoughts 
concerning  this  matter  of  warehousing  wine. 
Mr.  Portal,  have  you  anything  to  offer? 

Mr.  Portal. — I  have  a  few  words.  I  think 
that  all  our  discussions  at  our  conventions 
of  how  to  market  our  products,  and  turn 
them  to  the  best  advantage  ;  the  inconven- 
iences that  a  majority  of  the  wine-makers 
and  wine-producers  of  the  State  are  often 
suffering  from  ;  and  how  to  mature  their 
products,  is  something  that  will  tend  to  your 
good.  A  remedy  should  be  found  for  these 
defects,  if  there  is  a  remedy.  I  think  there 
is  a  good  remedy  ;  but  it  will  take  some  time 
to  bring  conviction  to  the  capitalist  to  under- 
stand that  wine  is  a  security,  and  how  it  can 
be  handled  by  them  in  loaning  money,  with 
perfect  satisfaction  and  security.  This  has  oc- 
cupied the  minds  of  many.  Let  us  consider  our 
position.  Take,  for  instance,  the  man  who 
has  planted  200  acres.  It  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  plant  200  acres  of  vineyard,  to  a 
man  who  has  got  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  buys  his  land  and  cut- 
tings, and  pays  for  labor  for  three,  four  or 
five  years.  Generally,  he  figures  that  the 
profits  are  going  to  be  larger  than  other  in- 
vestments of  $50,000.  He  is  all  right  for 
four  or  five  years ;  he  is  telling  every  one 
that  he  is  a  millionaire,  that  he  is  going  to 
get  so  much  in  coin.  He  generally  superin- 
tends himself,  and  we  will  say  he  is  an  intel- 
ligent man.  He  gets  the  200  acres  in  grapes, 
and  they  are  worth  to  him  twenty-five, 
thirty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  according  to 
location  and  the  quality  of  the  wine.  Now 
he  has  spent  $50,000.  He  has  got  his  vine- 
yard in  production,  and  he  has  got  a  shed 
and  a  cellar — not  much  of  a  cellar  for  that 
money— not  enough  to  store  what  crop  he 
has  ;  for  most  of  these  men  will  sail  right  in 


with  the  expectation  of  fortune,  not  expect- 
ing that  it  will  take  a  second  fortune  to 
fortify  and  strengthen  his  investment ;  but 
when  you  consider  that  to  mature  a  crop  for 
two  or  three  years,  of  200  acres  of  vines,  it 
will  require  from  two  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  how  far  is  that  man  from  his 
first  expectation  ?  Let  the  man  try  to  ma- 
ture his  stock,  store  his  crop,  cooperage  and 
cellar  facilities,  it  will  cost  him  double  his 
production,  that  is  to  say,  where  he  spends 
$30,000  on  his  vineyard,  $60,000  is  now 
gone.  Now  comes  the  second  year,  and  he 
has  to  do  it  again,  and  buy  cooperage  again. 
The  next  year  he  has  got  50,000  gallons, 
and  he  cannot  mature  his  product  and  give 
it  a  certain  value  until  it  is  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  old.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  to 
understand  that  the  majority,  not  to  say  the 
generality,  in  California  have  assumed  too 
much — they  have  tried  to  do  more  than 
they  could.  A  remedy  may  be  offered.  We 
have  got  it  in  co-operation.  We  have  to  do 
here  what  is  not  done  in  Europe.  Between 
Europe  and  here  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference. We  may  have  our  hearts  and  our 
loves  there,  but  our  business  is  here.  Tell 
me  where  your  money  is,  and  I  will  tell  you 
where  your  heart  is.  I  believe  that  co-oper- 
ation in  a  systematic  way  is  the  only  rem- 
edy for  this  evil.  I  will  spare  one  point, 
and  will  not  throw  all  the  blame  and  th 
curses  on  the  merchant.  We  have  got  hon 
est  merchants ;  I  know  there  are  hones 
merchants ;  but  the  general  custom  is  that 
where  one  man  is  a  rascal,  it  impugns  all 
the  others  ;  if  there  is  one  man  on  a  jury  who 
will  not  agree,  he  makes  all  the  eleven  ras- 
cals. 

Our  merchants  have  been  in  considerable 
difficulties,  we  know  some  of  the  difficulties, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  banish  them.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  we  have  to  be  unit- 
ed, and  co-operate  together  ;  but  let  us  see 
which  is  the  best  plan  with  the  least  capital. 
I  think  co-operation  in  every  district  all  over 
the  country  can  be  accomplished  cheaply. 
Take  section  by  section  ;  for  instance  :  there 
is  a  district  in  Santa  Clara,  we  have  had  co- 
operation established  there  for  three  years, 
and  it  has  worked  charmingly.  We  pick  our 
grapes,  and  they  are  transferred  from  the 
vineyards  to  the  cellars,  which  are  about  two 
or  three  miles,  so  the  grapes  arrive  there  in 
good  condition.  Small  capital  has  been  spent 
in  the  construction  of  the  building.  It  has 
kept  the  wine  in  good  condition,  and  each 
one  has  got  the  value  of  his  crop  when  the 
wine  was  ready  for  market.  There  might  be 
arrangements  in  other  districts  every  three 
or  four  miles  to  reduce  the  mileage.  Thus 
every  one  can  market  his  crop  under  one  su- 
perintendent, and  with  one  plant  of  machin- 
ery, and,  therefore,  can  carry  it  on  more 
cheaply,  with  a  larger  profit.  Other  sections 
might  organize  similar  co-operations. 

I  think  we  will  come  to  specialties  more  in 
a  year  or  two  than  now.  We  have  made 
some  progress  already.  Lst  districts  organ- 
ize for  co-operation,  but  do  not  go  beyond  three 
or  four  miles.    What  we  w<mt,  to  assist  these 
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district  co-operations,  is,  a  central  one  in  each 
district,  with  strength  of  capital  that  will 
combine  all  the  reputation  of  the  district. 
The  wine-grower  only  needs  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  to  help  him  carry  his  business 
along.  You  have  a  corporation,  then,  the 
center  of  capital  and  intelligence.  It  will 
offer  advantages  to  men  of  capital,  and  capi- 
tal is  not  timid  when  the  security  comes  in. 
But  what  belongs  to  the  retailer  does  not 
belong  to  the  grower.  The  grower  ought  to 
be  busy  in  his  vineyard  and  in  his  cellar. 
But  the  retailer  must  be  a  man  of  energy, 
reputation  and  enterprise.  The  merchant, 
however,  has  controlled  the  market  up  to 
now  ;  he  has  said  to  the  wine-grower,  The 
wine  is  only  worth  so  and  so,  and  if  you 
don't  take  that'  you  can  keep  it.  They  know 
he  cannot  keep  it  over  the  warm  weather. 
But  we  are  on  the  eve  of  progress,  union  and 
organization.  Support  amongst  ourselves  is 
nteded. 

There  is  one  matter  that  has  existed  in 
California,  and  in  some  places  very  strongly  ; 
it  is  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of  one  district 
of  another.  It  has  been  shown  once  in  a 
while,  that  whatever  certain  districts  would 
produce,  other  districts  would  produce 
also.  That  should  not  be  in  a  well  reguladet 
family.  We  should  consider  ourselves  Cali- 
fornia wine-growers,  and  not  simply  of  one 
district,  and  not  try  to  run  down  one  an- 
other's business.  It  will  be  more  creditable 
to  ourselves,  and  give  us  a  good  reputation. 
The  worst  rascal  will  be  found  to  be  the  one 
that  is  running  down  other  men  ;  you  know 
there  is  no  honor  among  thieves.  If  there  is 
a  good  thing  up  in  Napa  county,  let  Napa 
county  say  all  the  good  things  she  can,  and 
don't  let  other  places  run  her  down.  So 
with  Santa  Clara  county,  and  other  places. 
Say  all  the  good  things  you  can.  It  is  honor- 
able to  praise  your  goods,  and  advertise  them 
properly  before  the  public.  But  never  run 
down  your  neighbors.  We  know  that  among 
the  districts  there  is  jealousy,  but  we  should 
do  away  with  that.  We  are  bringing  our 
products  and  our  reputation  before  the  pub- 
lic. 

1  hope  I  have  made  myself  understood  by 
cooperation  to  help  the  grower. 

In  putting  up  your  wines  let  the  label  be  a 
guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  wines. 

When  you  build  your  storehouses,  you  can 
then  successfully  blend  your  wines,  as  you 
can  get  the  advantage  of  wine  from  other 
parts  of  the  district,  and  it  can  all  be  done 
under  the  supervision  of  one  man. 

As  to  borrowing  money  on  the  product, 
you  can  borrow  all  the  money  you  want,  pro- 
vided you  are  in  some  standing  in  society,  or 
your  property  is  worth  something.  The 
question  of  getting  the  money  is  not  enough, 
but  intelligence  is  necessary  to  make  that 
money  pay  what  the  money  is  worth. 

Also,  it  is  not  prudent  for  a  man  to  carry 
all  his  eggs  in  one  basket. 

Prof.  Husmann. — As  I  had  the  privilege 
of  introducing  that  subject  here  by  my  paper 
read  the  other  night  to  you,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  I  had  thought  somewhat  on  the 


subject.  I  cannot  say  that  my  thoughts  have 
taken  a  very  connected  form,  but  while  I  see 
in  co-operation  the  only  solution  of  the  great 
difficulties  besetting  this  great  industry, 
while  I  see  it  is  its  only  solution,  and  firmly 
believe  so,  I  see  some  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  I  will  mention  thera  here.  Some  of  them 
Mr.  Portal  has  already  mentioned,  and  I 
agree  with  him  in  some  remarks.  While  it 
may  not  be  advisable  simply  to  let  the  wine 
into  warehouse  and  leave  it  there,  and  while 
we  could  hardly  expect  capital  to  advance  on 
it  in  such  a  crude  form  as  that,  yet  I  believe 
that  were  large  cellars  built  for  the  purpose 
in  some  central  part  of  our  district,  or  if  you 
please  in  a  central  part  of  the  State,  by  capi- 
talists who  are  willing  to  receive  the  wines 
of  the  wine-makers  and  growers  when  they 
are  three  months  old,  have  a  competent  man 
appointed  for  testing  them,  and  classifying, 
so  that  they  could  be  valued  instantly,  and 
have  a  competent  man  to  take  care  of  them 
until  they  are  matured  and  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket, when  they  would  have  the  facility  of  the 
market  to  dispose  of  them.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  work  to  mutual  advantage. 
Capital  would  find  it  a  safe  investment,  and 
the  producer  could  have  an  advance  upon  the 
products,  which  would  enable  him  to  carry 
on  his  operations,  and  make  another  crop. 
Mr.  Portal  has  alluded  to  the  jealousies  ex- 
isting among  grape-growers.  We  ought  to 
drop  all  jealousies,  if  possible ;  but  still,  if 
human  nature  remains  human  nature,  and 
we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that 
jealousies  and  prejudices  will  continue  to 
exist  even  in  the  best  regulated  societies. 
It  is  but  natural  that  each  man  should  feel 
his  own  product  is  the  best.  I  think  that  we 
all  think,  perhaps,  a  little  better  of  the  work 
of  our  own  hands,  than  we  do  of  that  of  our 
neighbors.  It  is  but  natural  that  we  should 
have  prejudices,  and  I  therefore  believe  that 
we  should  have  impartial  men  to  test  the 
wines  delivered  to  our  warehouses  and  cel- 
lars, whatever  you  may  want  to  call  them  ; 
men  who  would  have  no  interest,  and  know 
what  they  are  doing  ;  experts  to  value  the 
wines,  and  classify  them.  A  cellar  master  to 
take  charge  of  them  afterwards,  to  mature 
them,  ought  to  be  the  very  best,  and  most 
skillful  man  in  the  handling  of  wines  that 
can  be  found.  That  such  an  organization 
would  offer  immense  advantages  no  one  could 
deny,  and  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  an 
organization  of  that  kind  to  have  the  very 
best  of  cellar  fixtures,  pasteurizing  appa- 
ratus, and  all  the  things  that  I  need  not  en- 
large upon  at  all.  The  greatest  trouble  we 
would  have  to  guard  against,  would  be  the 
jealousies  spoken  of,  and  not  having  impar- 
tial men  as  experts  to  classify  the  wines.  The 
expense  of  such  a  work  would  not  amount  to 
a  great  deal,  and  it  certainly  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  all  interested  ;  and  by  employing 
the  very  best  men,  regardless  of  cost,  who 
could  be  had  to  manage  such  a  large  ware- 
house or  cellar.  Then  let  the  company  put 
the  best  talent  they  can  find  into  the  market 
to  dispose  of  their  wines,  and  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  such  organizations  as  ray  friend,  Mr. 
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Portal,  has  spoken  of,  a  conjunction  of  the 
producers,  I  think  the  problem  could  be 
solved. 

I  hope  there  are  other  gentlemen  who  have 
thought  upon  my  proposition  more  deeply 
than  I  have,  who  will  give  us  their  views. 
In  conclusion,  I  repeat  again  that  I  have  the 
success  of  our  great  enterprise  very  deeply 
at  heart,  and  I  see  in  this  the  only  solution 
of  the  difficulties  that  now  beset  us.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wheeler  was  then  called  upon, 
and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 
Ever  since  the  production  of  wine  has 
amounted  to  any  considerable  quantity,  there 
has  been  an  agitation  on  this  subject  of  co- 
operation. I  remember,  particularly,  a  dis- 
cussion that  took  place  at  San  Jose  two  or 
three  years  ago  on  the  matter,  and  the  great 
interest  of  the  convention  that  was  held 
there.  The  value  of  a  scheme  of  co-operation 
was  questioned  there,  very  much,  by  those 
who  had  had  experience  in  co-operation,  par- 
ticularly in  wine.  The  fact  of  the  value  of 
the  product  depends,  or  the  selling  price  of 
the  wine  to  the  co-operative  institution  de- 
pends, so  entirely  on  the  quality,  not  as  is  the 
case  with  wheat  and  other  staple  products, 
but  on  the  quality  as  to  grapes,  as  to  local- 
ity, as  to  the  manner  of  making,  about  which 
many  disagree  ;  all  of  these  enter  into  the 
value  of  the  wine,  which  must  be  disposed  of 
to  the  co-operative  firm,  by  individuals  di- 
rectly interested  in  these  several  products. 
The  greatest  difficulty,  therefore,  arises  in 
disposing  to  this  co-operative  body,  of  the 
product  of  these  several  individuals  at  satis- 
factory prices.  It  is  a  competition  between 
the  organization  and  stock  holders  of  the  co- 
operative body.  I,  therefore,  can  only  see  and 
apprehend  great  difficulty  on  that  account. 
Therefore,  in  forming  a  co-operative  institu- 
tion, you  should  have  that  point  especially 
in  view,  to  avoid  if  possible  the  difficulties 
between  the  producers  and  the  wine  stock- 
holders. For,  as  Mr.  Portal  has  well  said, 
where  the  money  is,  the  heart  is,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  will  affect  the  heart  so  rap- 
idly, and  that  to  its  detriment,  as  the  get- 
ting a  poorer  twice  for  his  wine  than  his 
neighbor  does.  It  is  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able obstacles,  I  think,  in  the  way  of  this  co- 
operation. 

I  believe  that  co-operation  suggested  itself 
particularly  on  account  of  the  great  expense 
of  carrying  and  handling  individual  wines  ; 
but  the  complaint  of  some  who  have  begun 
on  moderate  means,  and  are  handling  their 
wines  individually,  and  telling  off  whatever 
proportion  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  cellar  for  keeping  the  wines, 
had  proved  in  many  instances  very  success- 
ful ;  whereas,  we  well  know  a  number  of  co- 
operative institutions  which  have  either 
drifted  into  the  management  of  professional 
merchants,  or  have  not  been  so  success- 
ful to  those  who  originated  and  started  them. 
The  difficulty  has  always  been  the  same 
among  those  who  have  grown  agricultural 
products,  and  it  would  be  the  same  through- 


out the  world  ;  that  is,  the  competition  of  dif- 
ferent stockholders  in  selling  their  products, 
as  forming  a  very  serious  impediment  to  the 
success  of  the  institution.  Look  at  all  the 
granger  co-operative  institutions  that  have 
come  under  the  management  of  speculators, 
or  under  the  control  of  particular  merchants  ; 
they  have  not  been  so  successful  as  they  were 
expected  to  be.  And  although  I  believe  that 
the  wine-makers  and  the  fruit-raisers  are  on 
a  higher  plane — they  have  necessarily  com- 
bined within  one  the  ability  to  manufacture 
and  sell  the  product — still  I  think  it  is  a  very 
serious  question  for  them  whether  they  will 
ever  go  to  market,  go  to  the  consumer  so 
successfully  with  their  goods  in  co-operation 
as  they  will  as  individuals.  I  thank  you 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Portal. — I  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question*  What  do  you  think  of  the  propo- 
sition of  organization  by  sections  in  small 
corporations,  to  take  care  of  the  wine  until 
the  second  growing  is  made,  and  then  for 
the  larger  co-operation  to  take  this  product 
from  them  according  to  the  quality,  and 
blending  them,  and  preparing  them,  and  cre- 
ating a  market  for  them.  What  do  you  think 
of  that  proposition  to  benefit  the  capitalist 
and  producers  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler. — I  think  there  you  are  get- 
ting closer  to  the  producer,  and  that  would 
eliminate  a  part  of  the  disagreement  in  the 
project ;  for  as  any  bright  young  man  can  tell 
the  worth  of  his  product.  I  think  that  would 
in  a  measure  overcome  this  difficulty  ;  while 
there  would  come  out,  when  all  was  blended, 
under  this  management,  the  superior  value 
of  the  different  grapes  and  different  districts  ; 
but  whether  the  directors  of  this  enterprise 
could  agree  as  to  the  proper  value  of  their 
products,  is  a  question.  You  have  to  go  still 
further  than  that.  I  have  in  my  house  a  Cab- 
ernet wine,  as  I  had  this  last  year.  The 
appearance  was  not  for  a  very  large  crop, 
and  I  got  a  small  crop,  but  the  grapes  were 
large  and  the  seeds  were  large.  They  only 
produced  about  90  gallons  to  the  ton.  Now, 
I  never  could  explain  to  such  a  co-operative 
institution  why  I  considered  it  more  valu- 
able than  my  neighbor's  Cabernet,  to  assist 
them  in  determining  the  value  between  that 
Cabernet  and  somebody's  else  Cabernet  who 
got  a  much  larger  crop  and  a  much  larger 
amount  of  wine  from  the  grapes  ;  and  I  would 
be  very  likely  to  disagree  with  the  producer 
of  some  other  Cabernet.  To  determine  be- 
tween these  products  is  going  to  be  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Portal,  how  you 
would  propose  to  start  such  an  institution  ? 
Mr.  Portal. — This  is  the  way,  I  say  :  Or- 
ganize a  number  of  our  wine-  growers  in  dif- 
ferent districts  ;  making  the  district  small, 
so  that  they  would  not  bring  their  crops  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  vineyard  ;  then 
unite  together  and  build  a  big  fermenting 
house,  and  keep  the  wine  there  until  it  is 
matured.  Then  if  they  are  prepared  to  sell 
their  wines,  they  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the 
merchant,  and  get  what  they  can  make,  but 
they  would  depend  on  the  central  company, 
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that  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
their  wines  at  fair  figures.  Then  one  is  work- 
ing with  the  other  ;  but  not  that  the  central 
company  organization  will  be  compelled  to 
take  all  the  unfair  wines. 

Mr.  Wheeler. — As  I  understand,  you  are 
after  the  results  of  this.  Now,  I  will  ask 
you  at  what  rate,  for  instance,  should  the 
wines  of  this  co-operative  institution,  which 
have  been  made  of  our  product,  at  what  rate 
should  those  wines  be  put  in  the  central  in- 
stitution ?  There  comes  the  disagreement 
of  the  value  of  the  wine.  They  certainly 
must  agree  as  to  the  value. 

Mr.  Portal.  —Not  necessarily.  If  they  can- 
not agree  on  the  precise  quality,  then  the  co- 
operative organization  depends  on  outside 
commissioners,  the  same  as  we  have  to  do  ; 
but  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  deal  with  each 
other,  rather  than  take  the  chance  outside. 

Mr.  Wheeler. — I  understand  you  are 
forming  one  society  for  the  producer,  and 
the  other  a  merchants'  society.  Now,  do  you 
propose  to  put  the  merchants'  society  under 
any  control  or  direction  of  the  producers'  so- 
ciety ? 

Mr.  Portal. — Not  at  all.  The  merchant 
will  go  to  select  the  best  wines  where  he  can 
find  them.  He  will  give  so  much,  but  if  you 
make  trash,  why  ;  he  does  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Schell. — Would  there  not  be  danger 
of  non-competition  ? 

Mr.  Portal. — No,  there  would  be  the  same 
liberty  as  today. 

Mr.  Harrison. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Wheeler  a  question  ;  I  might  have  been  mis- 
informed as  to  some  of  my  conclusions.  I 
understand  that  the  viticulturists  wieh  to 
carry  their  wine  until  they  can  send  it  to  the 
Eastern  States  or  sell  it  on  the  market  of  San 
Francisco.  I  may  have  been  misinformed  on 
that  point,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Wheeler  if  it  would  not  be  practicable  for 
the  viticulturist  who  produces  the  wine,  and 
wants  an  advance  to  enable  him  to  do  that, 
if  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  send  that 
wine  down  to  San  Francisco,  or  San  Jose,  or 
some  other  place  where  you  choose  to  make 
headquarters,  and  leave  his  wines  in  the 
warehouse  ?  Is  it  possible  for  California  wine 
to  be  sent  direct  from  the  producer  without 
any  blending,  without  any  adulteration  or 
doctoring  of  any  kind,  and  be  held  over  a 
year  as  a  marketable  commodity  on  the  col- 
latteral  ?  That  seems  to  be  the  great  ques- 
tion as  far  as  the  co-operation  is  concern- 
ed. 

Mr.  Wheeler. — I  don't  think  it  practicable 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  there  is  not  one  man  who  is 
growing  and  producing  wine,  or  anything 
similar  to  that,  who  is  capable  of  going  into 
market  with  it.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  a 
good  many  have  tried  it,  and  a  great  many 
have  been  disappointed.  It  takes  one  man  to 
be  a  merchant,  and  I  don't  begrudge  the  mer- 
chant his  business,  and  I  know  of  those  who, 
by  sad  experience,  do  not  begrudge  the  mer- 
chant his  business,  either.  It  takes  a  certain 
tact  to  grow  the  grapes,  and  manufacture  the 
wine,  and   it   is   not  practicable  for   expert 


wine-makers  to  make  the  wine,  and  put  it 
in  condition  to  go  on  the  market.  It  is  prac- 
ticable in  some  cases,  but  in  general  it  has 
failed,  and  I  have  known  of  a  great  many 
men  attempting  it.  Very  many  men  have 
come  into  the  office  and  proposed  this  ques- 
tion :  "  I  want  to  ship  my  wine  this  month, 
and  how  shall  I  do  it,  to  get  it  to  the  East 
without  its  becoming  cloudy,  to  get  it  on  the 
market  in  bottles?  "  Or  another  man,  "I 
have  bottled  my  wine,  and  racked  it,  and  done 
everything,  and  sent  it  to  the  East,  and  now 
the  man  writes  me  that  he  won't  take  it — it  is 
spoiled."  This  has  occurred  many  times,  and 
it  has  dissuaded  many  from  the  idea  of 
putting  their  wines  on  the  market  them- 
selves. 

I  think  you  will  bear  me  out  in  this,  that 
the  producer  cannot  market  his  wine  in  this 
manner,  without  using  the  wine  as  a  collat- 
eral, and  so  far,  this,  as  a  collateral,  has  not 
been  feasible.  It  depends  too  much  on  the 
management  and  care  of  the  wine.  They 
will  tell  you  that  it  ought  to  be  good  securi- 
ty, for  it  appreciates  in  value  all  the  time. 
It  does  so  under  proper  care,  but  by  careless 
management  it  may  be  lost.  Unless  you  can 
assure  the  mortgagee  that  it  is  under  safe 
keeping,  it  will  not  be  used  as  collateral. 

Mr.  Harrison. — I  understand  that  the  cli- 
mate of  San  Francisco  is  very  favorable  for 
the  keeping  of  wines,  and  should  certainly 
suppose  that  an  organization  starting  on  this 
basis  of  advancing  money  on  wine,  would 
see  that  the  wine  was  properly  cared  for,  for 
their  self-protection — that  they  would  adopt 
some  system.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
is,  to  get  the  California  wine  to  be  made  a 
collateral,  as  I  think  it  can  be  under  proper 
care.  The  general  complaint  of  the  viticul- 
turist, as  I  understand,  is  that  the  wine  he 
sells  loses  its  character ;  it  ^oes  into  the 
hands  of  the  manipulators.  That  I  hold  to 
be  a  fact  that  the  wine  is  not  properly  repre- 
sented in  the  Eastern  States  ;  that  instead  of 
gaining  a  reputation  as  we  improve  in  quali- 
ty, we  are  losing  it  ;  and  I  want  to  try  and 
see  a  way  out  for  the  viticulturists,  by  pro- 
ducing good  wine,  and  enabling  them  to  bor- 
row money  upon  it,  and  have  it  properly 
cared  for  in  the  best  climate  in  the  State, 
(San  Francisco).  Why  cannot  he  hold  the 
ownership  of  that  wine  and  get  the  benefit 
of  it ;  why  cannot  he  avail  himself  of  the 
one  or  two  years  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
sell  it ;  why  cannot  he  have  these  advantag- 
es right  here,  the  same  as  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler. — I  certainly  can  affirm  that 
the  wine,  if  properly  cared  for,  would  prove 
a  valuable  collateral.  And  you  know,  Mr. 
Harrison,  better  than  I  do,  the  ease  with 
which  money  could  be  raised  and  advanced 
to  wine-growers,  provided  the  security  could 
be  made  a  good  one.  I  can  answer  you,  that 
with  proper  care,  and  expert  assistance  in 
determining  the  first  value  of  the  wines, 
ought  to  make  it  a  paying  institution.  It 
has  been  a  subject  discussed  by  men  in  the 
wine  business,  who  have  favored  it ;  they  be- 
lieve it  could  be  and  should  be  done,  and  I 
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believe  myself,  it  ought  to  be  done.  But  it 
is  the  reluctance  of  capital  to  advance  mon- 
ey on  that  which  is  insecure  ;  and  until  we 
can  find  experts  enough  here  to  rely  on  their 
selection  in  handling  of  wines,  it  would  be 
difficult,  but  I  believe  that  we  are  ripe  for  it 
now.  1  will  ask  you  to  excuse  me,  I  don't 
know  whether  you  know  Mr.  Harrison,  but 
I  know  him,  and  he  has  recently  gone  into 
the  manufacture  and  cultivation  of  Califor- 
nia wines,  and  putting  it  on  the  markets 
with  great  success.  And  he  is  a  gentleman 
who  is  qualified  to  study  this  matter. 

Mr.  Harrison.  —  I  am  not  a  producer,  but 
I  want  to  get  at  the  practical  points.  I  know 
well  that  there  are  capitalists  in  this  city, 
who  are  willing  and  desirious  of  investing 
their  funds  in  a  venture  of  this  kind,  provid- 
ed there  is  perfect  safety,  and  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  if  it  is  possible  to  put  California 
wine  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe  collateral  for  such  advances,  by  proper 
care,  by  having  the  wines  graded,  when  they 
are  sent  down  from  the  place  of  their  growth, 
and  a  value  put  upon  them.  The  loaning  of 
fifty  or  sixty  percent,  of  this  value  to  enable 
the  viticulturist  to  go  ahead  and  be  inde- 
pendent, and  carry  his  own  wine,  and  get  the 
benefit  of  his  whole  product.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  to  get  this  before  the  public  in 
proper  shape.  If  California  wine  is  a  mar- 
ketable commodity,  and  the  viticulturist  who 
gets  relief  can  improve  on  his  wine  in  one  or 
two  years,  and  has  that  period  to  realize  on 
his  wine,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  re- 
lease his  wine  on  production,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant thing  for  the  viticulturists  of  the  State 
to  know  it ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  better 
time  to  take  action,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
wine  is  a  good  collateral  security.  I  cannot 
see  why  it  should  not  be,  when  it  has  $50,- 
000,000  in  land,  as  produced  $5,000,000  worth 
of  profit,  and  the  man  producing  it  signs  a 
note,  and  puts  his  property  under  control, 
under  good  care,  I  do  not  see  why  that  $50,- 
000,001)  worth  of  security  is  not  a  good  col- 
lateral for  one  year's  product.  And  if  the 
viticulturists  mean  to  carry  their  wine  to  ob- 
tain the  best  value,  is  it  not  time  to  go  to 
work  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  B.  E.  Wood.  —  I  make  a  motion,  sir, 
that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  confer  with  capitalists,  and  formulate 
plans  for  a  co-operative  wine  company  in  San 
Francisco. 

Prof.  Hussman. — I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  I  would  simply  say,  that 
there  may  be  many  of  these  gentlemen  who 
do  not  care  for  this  proposition  at  all ;  they 
may  think  it  is  impracticable  ;  but  this  com- 
mittee can  confer  with  capitalists,  and  see  if 
they  are  willing  to  loan  money  under  those 
circumstances.  I  know  certainly  that  there 
are  many  gentlemen  up  in  our  valley  who 
would  be  very  glad  to  send  wine  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  place  it  under  the  care  of  a  proper 
man.  The  capitalists  would  know  that  he 
was  a  proper  man,  and  one  whom  they  could 
depend  upon.  I  know  there  are  men  who 
would  be  glad  to  send  wine  to  San  Francis- 
co, and  receive  ten  cents  a  gallon  on  it,  and 


then  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  two  years,  take 
whatever  else  might  be  coming  to  them,  rath- 
er than  be  obliged  to  sell  the  wine  when  it 
was  young  for  what  they  could  get.  I  can 
therefore  see  no  harm  in  having  a  committee 
confer  with  capitalists. 

Mr.  Larue. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  reso- 
lution is  very  broad.  The  idea  advanced  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  if  I  understand  it,  is  the  only 
practicable  and  feasible  one  that  can  be  ac- 
complished ;  co-operation  among  producers 
and  moneyed  men.  If  we  were  to  unite 
among  ourselves,  say  ten  of  us,  in  a  co-opera- 
tive society,  and  take  a  warehouse  and  win- 
ery large  enough  to  handle  the  wine  for  two 
or  three  years,  we  still  have  to  handle  our 
wines  at  our  vineyards,  which  seems  to  me 
enough  for  us  to  do.  But  if  Mr.  Harrison 
and  some  others  would  procure  this  building, 
and  fit  it  up  for  storage  of  wine,  and  then  re- 
ceive wine  on  storage  that  would  sell  on  the 
market,  he  then  could  go  to  these  capital- 
ists, and  borrow  money  upon  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  the  only  practicable  way  to  get 
relief.  As  to  co-operation  among  farmers,  I 
have  tried  it  for  years,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
is  practicable.  Especially  I  do  not,  for  the 
handling  of  wine.  We  can  build  warehouses 
for  the  storage  of  grain,  for  when  you  see  the 
grain  in  the  warehouse,  your  money  is  upon 
it,  and  it  is  steady  there  for  years  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  the  wine  ;  you  must  have  a  build- 
ing and  cooperage,  and  all  this  takes  money, 
and  I  say  we  cannot  raise  money  among  our- 
selves to  hold  the  wine  for  two  or  three  years  ; 
but  if  some  person  would  start  warehouses 
for  the  storage  of  wine,  as  the  Nevada  Bank 
has  built  warehouses  at  Port  Costa  for  the 
storage  of  grain,  then  there  are  plenty  of 
people  ready  to  put  wine  in  ;  if  twenty  to  one 
hundred  wine-growers  would  put  wine  in  a 
certain  warehouse,  provided  Mr.  Harrison 
would  fit  it  up  for  that  purpose,  and  have  it 
in  charge  of  a  competent  man.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  would  want  to  borrow  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  Chairman. — I  would  inquire  of  Mr. 
Wood  to  whom  this  committee  is  to  report. 

Mr.  Wood. — My  idea  was,  that  if  you 
should  appoint  this  committee — they  could 
report  through  the  papers  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple, for  that  matter — to  go  ahead  and  see  the 
capitalists.  If  that  committee  is  appointed 
here,  it  would  at  least  look  as  if  there  were 
enough  people  in  the  country  to  make  the 
wine  interest  a  success.  I  understand  that 
there  are  large  warehouses  here  thit  could  be 
rented  ;  this  committee  might  find  it  out, 
get  all  this  detail,  and  arrange  what  has  been 
tried  to  be  arranged  at  this  meeting  ;  all  the 
details  could  be  worked  up  by  the  committee. 

The  resolution  being  put  to  a  vote,  was 
declared  lost. 

Mr.  Portal. — You  are  in  the  wine  business 
in  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Harrison. — Yes. 

Mr.  Portal. — Have  you  any  experience  as 
to  the  facility  of  maturing  wine,  that  it  will 
mature  any  younger  in  San  Francisco  than 
where  it  was  fermented  ? 

Mr.  Harrison. — I  have  only  the  expression 
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of  the  viticulturists.  I  have  heard  it.  I 
know  wine  does  mature  in  San  Francisco,  on 
account  of  the  climate  being  uniform.  It  is 
better  than  any  other  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Portal. — But  have  you  any  knowledge 
that  young  wines  will  mature  in  a  little  high- 
er latitude,  a  little  higher  temperature,  than 
old  wines? 

Mr.  Harrison.  — I  think  the  warehouses  are 
prepared  for  that. 

Mr.  Portal. — Can  you,  in  San  Francisco, 
control  the  temperature  ? 

Mr.  Harrison. — In  a  warehouse  of  five 
stories,  there  will  be  a  variation  of  tempera- 
ture ;  that  is  the  reason  I  held  to  procuring 
the  best  experts  of  wine,  in  the  interests  of 
the  viticulturists  as  well  as  the  warehouse 
men  and  the  lender  of  money. 

Mr.  Portal. — Wine  in  the  country  will,  in 
the  first  year,  mature  quicker  than  in  San 
Francisco  ;  but  once  it  becomes  a  year  old,  it 
is  better  in  San  Francisco  than  in  a  poor  cel- 
lar in  the  country. 

Mr.  Harrison. — I  examined  a  warehouse 
today  of  four  or  five  stories  ;  four  stories  and 
cellar  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  there  are  several 
degrees  difference  in  temperature  in  each  of 
those  stories.  Now,  by  experts,  the  wine 
could  be  handled  here,  as  well  as  it  could  be 
in  the  country.  As  far  as  the  lending  of 
money  is  concerned,  the  capitalist  would  pre- 
fer to  have  it  in  San  Francisco,  where  he 
could  send  down  to  the  warehouse,  and  in 
five  minutes  learn  in  what  state  it  is  ;  and 
the  insurance  men  prefer  to  insure  here. 

I  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  viticul- 
turists to  concentrate  their  wine  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  many  reasons  :  first  of  all,  the  se- 
curity of  getting  money  and  facilities  of  ship- 
ping wine  ;  they  could  ship  their  wine  from 
here  on  the  shortest  notice,  from  the  fact  of 
being  alongside  of  the  railroad,  steamer,  and 
sailing  vessel.  The  freight  of  shipping  wine 
on  the  railroad  might  average  about  a  cent 
a  pound. 

The  Chairman. — Our  hour  for  adjourning 
has  arrived,  and  pending  this  question  we 
would  like  to  confer  with  Mr.  Harrison  fur- 
ther. If  we  get  through  with  the  subject 
set  for  this  evening,  this  subject  can  be  re- 
sumed, if  desirable.  This  is  a  vital  question 
that  ought  to  be  got  at  in  some  way,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  do  it  in  an  open  convention 
like  this.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  could 
confer  a  little  further,  it  would  be  better  to 
do  so,  than  having  desultory  conversations. 

The  Convention  will  now  stand  adjourned 
until  this  evening  at  8  o'clock. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  President. — I  will  say  that  samples 
of  wine  remain  untasted  ;  quite  a  number  of 
them  we  have  been  unable  to  reach  so  far, 
and  they  remain  in  the  room  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  committee,  which  will  take  up 
the  matter  tomorrow,  and  call  for  such  as 
they  need  to  perfect  their  judgment  in  the 
matter.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  neccessary  to 
open  every  sample.  The  samples  that  re- 
main, that  have  not   been   opened,  may   be 


sent  for  by  the  persons  who  forwarded  them, 
if  they  so  desire,  and  can  be  taken  away  by 
them  tonight  or  tomorrow  morning  early.  Mr. 
Frank  Fowler,  who  has  so  ably  taken  charge 
of  the  matter,  will  be  here  by  half  past  eight 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  when  samples 
can  be  removed. 

All  members  of  the  sampling  committee  are 
requested  to  be  here  by  half  past  eight 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Krug. — There  was  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  provide  wine  for  the  use  of  the 
sick,  and  I  think  that  committee  ought  to  be 
here  to  receive  some  of  these  fine  wines. 

The  President. — As  I  understand  the  mat- 
ter, it  was  determined  that,  as  most  of  these 
wines  were  young,  the  committee  should  so- 
licit more  servicable  stock  from  the  wine 
growers,  to  be  hereafter  forwarded  to  the  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Krug. — We  have  quite  a  number  of 
fine  sherries  and  ports,  that  the  committee 
should  take  charge  of. 

The  Chair. — Such  articles  can  be  turned 
over  to  the  committee,  or  to  Mr.  C.  A. 
Wetmore,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  will  bs  pleased  to  take  charge  of  them. 

Mr.  Estee. — Before  we  proceed  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  evening,  and  listen  to  the  address 
of  Mr.  Wetmore,  I  beg  to  offer  the  following 
resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  conven- 
tion and  of  the  grape  growers  and  wine- 
makers  of  this  State,  are  due  to  Mr.  Thorne 
(manager  of  the  Grand  Hotel)  for  the  free 
use  of  this  Hall,  and  for  the  other  and  many 
courtesies  he  has  so  generously  and  so  freely 
granted  to  us  ;  that  we  unanimously  express 
our  thanks  to  him,  and  our  lasting  gratitude 
for  all  his  kindness. 

The  foregoing  resolution,  having  been  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Schell,  the  same  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Larue. — I  have  a  resolution  of 
a  similar  import  that  I  would  offer  in  behalf 
of  this  Society,  and  especially  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  which  has  been  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  test  the  wines.  Mr.  Clarence  J. 
Wetmore  and  Mr.  Fowler  have  been  very 
active  and  attentive  to  their  duties  in  pre- 
paring the  wines  for  this  committee  and  the 
Convention,  and  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
especially,  I  offer  this  resolution  : 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  grape- 
growers  and  wine-makers  of  California  are 
due  to  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Wetmore  and  to  Mr. 
F.  L.  Fowler,  and  this  Convention  takes 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  their  efforts, 
which  have  so  largely  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  occasion. 

The  same  being  seconded,  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Mr.  Krug. — I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  that  our  thanks  are  due  the  Press 
for  the  very  full  and  correct  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Convention,  and  for  the 
many  courtesies  we  have  received  at  their 
hands. 

The  same  being  seconded,  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 


The  President. — Is  there  any  further  bus- 
iness of  a  miscellaneous  nature  to  come  be- 
fore the  Convention  ?  Bear  in  mind  that  this 
is  our  last  session.  If  not,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  regular  order,  and  listen  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore,  upon  the  subject 
of  ' '  Climatic  Conditions  in  Developing  Young 
Wines,"  and  "  Condensed  Must." 

I  have  no  occasion  to  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
C.  A.  Wetmore.  He  is  known  to  you  all  ; 
and  his  works,  strong  and  good  as  they  have 
been,  speak  for  him.     (Applause.) 

"CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS    IN    DEVELOPING 

YOUNG    WINES,"    AND    "CONDENSED 

MUST." 

Mr.  Wetmore  commenced  his  address  by 
saying  that  he  had  not  prepared  himself  in 
writing  for  the  occasion,  but  that  he  intend- 
ed at  a  future  time  to  elaborate  the  remarks 
on  the  subjects  selected  by  him  more  fully 
and  carefully  than  had  been  possible  at  this 
time.  [For  this  reason  only  a  synapsis  of 
the  address  is  given  here.] 

Concerning  the  climatic  influences  upon 
the  development  of  new  wines,  Mr.  Wetmore 
spoke  at  length,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
audience  at  first  to  numerous  phenomena 
recognized  in  all  vineyard  districts,  showing 
that  wines,  and  especially  new  wines,  were 
more  or  less  affected  by  changes  of  the  weath- 
er. He  also  called  attention  to  the  great 
distinctions  noticeable  in  different  places  be- 
tween the  wines  of  the  same  class  when  ma- 
turing under  different  climatic  influences  ;  as 
for  instance,  the  claret  wines  of  Spain,  which 
had  no  general  distinction  in  the  world, 
when  matured  at  home,  where  produced  ; 
while  the  same  transported  to  Bordeaux 
when  young,  are  used  as  a  basis  in  that  mar- 
ket for  prepared  wines  of  commerce  much  su- 
perior to  those  which  are  aged  in  Spain.  In 
California  it  has  been  long  noticed  that  the 
light  table  wines  of  the  country  developed 
their  finest  characteristics  generally  the  best, 
when  removed  from  the  place  of  production 
to  the  cellars  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Wetmore  had  observed  also  that  the 
light  table  wines  of  this  State,  when  removed 
into  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  States,  devel- 
oped generally  much  more  perfectly  and  rap- 
idly than  here.  The  general  experience 
throughout  the  warmer  and  drier  portions  of 
the  State  demonstrate  that  the  claret  wines 
in  particular  are  only  with  great  difficulty 
kept  in  good  condition,  and  free  from  those 
taints  in  development  which  generally  char- 
acterize wines  from  hot,  dry  countries. 

These  and  many  more  similar  illustrations 
as  a  general  thing  were  alluded  to,  and  the 
speaker  entered  into  an  elaborate  argument, 
in  which  he  undertook  to  illustrate  certain 
general  principles  which  he  believed  he  had 
discovered,  and  which  he  thought  would  ul- 
timately control  producers  in  the  manage- 
ment of  new  wines. 

These  principles  in  a  condensed  form  may 
be  stated  as  follows  : 

1st. — Distilled  spirits  when  stored  in  damp, 
warm  cellars  lose  in  proof  without  great  loss 
in    volume  ;  while  on   the  contrary,    when 


stored  in  dry,  warm  cellars  they  gain  in 
proof  while  losing  largely  in  volume. 

2d.  By  analyzing  the  preceding,  it  will 
be  seen  that  under  the  influence  of  warmth 
and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  packages,  alcohol  escapes  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  watery  parts  ;  whereas,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  dry  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  packages,  water  is  largely  lost, 
and  in  greater  proportion  than  the  alcohol. 

3d.  In  a  warm,  dry  climate,  and  in  a 
cellar  well  ventilated,  light  wines  gain  con- 
siderable in  alcohol,  while  losing  largely  in 
volume.  The  gain  in  alcohol  is  in  fact  a 
partial  distillation  within  the  cask,  and  a 
decrease  in  volume,  permitting  the  atmos- 
phere more  or  less  to  enter  and  operate  upon 
the  alcohol,  causes  the  development  of  al- 
dehides  through  oxidation  in  alcohol,  which 
produces  many  of  the  bad  effects  noticeable 
in  wines  kept  under  such  circumstances. 
These  circumstances  and  results  are,  howev- 
er, reversed  in  moist  climates,  and  especial- 
ly in  cellars  such  as  those  of  San  Francisco, 
where  there  is,  together  with  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  also  a  low  temperature. 

4th.  Where  there  is  a  comparatively 
moist  atmosphere  surrounding  the  packages, 
and  little  evaporation,  wines  are  less  subject 
to  injury,  by  reason  of  the  frequent  neces- 
sity of  filling  the  packages. 

5th.  A  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  as 
yet  not  perfectly  determined,  hastens  the  de- 
velopment of  young  wines  ;  and  the  improve- 
ment, which  may  be  thus  obtained,  is  only 
practicable  where  the  atmosphere  is  moist. 
Hence  it  is,  that  warm  temperatures  are 
feared  in  dry  climates,  such  as  California; 
while  in  the  Atlantic  States,  where  during 
the  summer  months  the  air  is  heavily  charg- 
ed with  moisture,  the  same  wines  are  unin- 
jured, and  not  only  uninjured  but  generally 
greatly  improved. 

6th.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these 
facts  is,  that  in  maturing  the  light  table 
wines,  and  especially  clarets,  in  this  State, 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  excessive  loss 
of  the  watery  parts  by  evaporation.  This 
can  be  accomplished  in  either  of  two  ways, 
either  by  storing  in  cool  cellars  such  as  those 
in  San  Francisco,  or  by  controlling  ventila- 
tion as  much  as  possible,  preventing  draughts 
and  maintaining  moisture  by  steam,  or  other- 
wise, within  the  cellars  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  higher  than  would  be  otherwise  safe. 

Mr.  Wetmore  demonstrated  before  the  au- 
dience the  truth  of  this  last  proposition,  by 
showing  samples  of  red  and  white  wines 
wThich  had  been  subject  to  high  temperatures, 
both  with  and  without  the  aid  of  moisture, 
to  surrounding  atmospheres.  A  new  white 
wine  of  the  last  vintage,  which  contained  be- 
fore treatment  14  and  one-tenth  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  had  been  subject  to  a  steam  bath, 
with  a  temperature  regularly  maintained 
night  and  day  of  90  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
was  found  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  to  show 
only  13  and  nine-tenths  of  alcohol,  a  consider- 
able advance  in  maturity  without  any  indica- 
tion of  a  tendency,  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  to  sherry  characteristics.  Young  claret 
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wines  had  been  similarly  affected,  without 
injury  to  color,  or  tendency  to  port-like  char- 
acteristics which  generally  follow  treatment 
under  heat.  Similar  samples  of  wine  had 
been  treated  to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  but 
without  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
opposite  results.  The  red  wines  had  lost 
color  and  developed  strongly  marked  sherry 
characteristics  ;  the  white  wines  had  also  be- 
come more  or  less  of  a  sherry  character. 

He  believed,  by  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  cellars  in  the  warm  parts  of 
the  State,  that  light  wines  might  be  safely 
kept  and  matured  without  developing  the 
disagreeable  head-ache-producing  charact- 
eristics now  commonly  observed  in  such  lo- 
calities. He  believed  also,  and  was  prepared 
himself  to  demonstrate,  that  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  given  wines  on  a  sea  voyage,  was 
produced  by  the  moisture  as  well  as  the  warm 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship. 

CONDENSED  MUST. 

Concerning  the  condensed  must,  the  speak- 
er thought  that  the  rapid  developement  of 
this  branch  of  our  industry  would  not  only 
relieve  our  market  of  any  surplusage,  yet  with- 
out difficulty  to  the  producer,  but  would  so 
largely  increase  the  demand  for  pure  wines, 
by  affording  the  opportunity  to  produce  it 
advantageously  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
that  in  a  short  space  of  time  we  might  look 
not  for  any  decrease  in  product,  but  for  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  plantation  of  more 
vineyards.  By  means  of  condensed  must,  the 
material  for  producing  pure  wine  may  be 
placed  in  the  bands  of  competent  persons, 
who  will  know  how  to  ferment  the  same,  not 
only  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where 
grapes  do  not  grow.  The  making  of  wine 
in  this  way  would  virtually  lessen  the  cost 
of  production,  and  relieve  the  trade  from  the 
great  risks  of  handling  wines  in  transporta- 
tion, and  in  the  removal  from  one  cellar  to 
another. 

Condensed  must  would  also  prove  useful 
for  the  preparation  of  beverages  without  fer- 
mentation, it  being  necessary  only  to  add 
water  at  the  time  and  place  of  consumption. 
Such  a  beverage  is  largely  demanded  by 
many,  who  believe  that  it  proves  beneficial 
to  health,  and  especially  is  a  cure  of  certain 
diseases.  Condensed  must,  also,  in  the  form 
of  a  jelly  or  syrup,  would  become,  when 
cheap  and  popular,  a  common  article  of  diet, 
displacing  in  a  great  measure  the  coarse 
molasses  and  syrups  now  in  use.  The  speak- 
er exhibited,  and  caused  to  be  tasted,  the 
several  samples  of  clarets,  ports,  and  white 
wines,  which  had  been  produced  by  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission,  from  condensed 
must  made  in  1885.  These  were  shown,  to 
satisfy  the  audience  that  the  quality  of  goods 
produced  in  this  way  was  quite  equal  to  the 
ordinary,  popular  demand. 

On  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wetmore,  the  Chair- 
man called  upon  Mr.  Charles  Kohler,  who 
spoke  as  follows  : 

Charles  Kohler.  — Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 


gentlemen  :  The  time  is  rather  late,  and  I 
will  make  but  a  few  short  remarks.  I  don't 
care  to  give  you  a  speech,  but  I  want  to  give 
you  a  good  piece  of  news,  which  will  make 
an  established  fact  of  what  Mr.  Wetmore  has 
been  talking. 

When  we  travel  in  the  different  counties 
and  see  the  enormous  developments  of  the  last 
few  years,  we  begin  to  get  a  little  shaky  and 
say,  "  Where  is  all  the  grape  juice  going?  " 
This  thing  has  troubled  me  a  little  for  some 
years.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  met  Mr.  Cone 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Viticultural  Commission. 
He  showed  me  a  production  of  this  condensed 
must,  and  I  hailed  him  as  a  friend,  and  told 
him  that  all  I  could  do  for  him  I  would  cheer- 
fully do.  We  assisted  him  with  information 
as  far  as  possible,  and  he  came  here  to  make 
a  little  grape  juice  the  first  year.  His  ma- 
chine does  the  work  well ,  but  he  wants  an 
enormous  sum  for  his  patent  right,  or  to  sell 
his  production  in  the  East  at  $60  or  $70  a 
ton.  This  was  not  encouraging.  Subse- 
quently, a  friend  of  mine  gave  us  the  name 
of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Springmuhl,  who  is  estab- 
lished in  the  City  of  London,  where  he  has  a 
company  organized  for  the  use  of  this  con- 
densed must ;  and  every  fall  he  goes  over  to 
Italy  and  southern  parts,  where  grapes  are 
cheap,  though  they  are  not  as  fine  as  in  Cali- 
fornia— he  doesn't  care  for  the  quality — but 
he  buys  the  grape  there  and  makes  condensed 
must,  and  sends  it  to  other  districts  for  mak- 
ing wine.  I  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Springmuhl,  and  he  says  :  "  If  California 
is  only  half  as  good  a  country  as  you  tell  in 
your  letters  it  is,  the  prospects  for  you  are 
immense.  I  will  come  out  free  of  charge 
if  you  will  raise  money  enough  to  pay 
my  expenses  to  California  and  back." 
I  went  to  work  on  the  matter  at  once, 
and  the  Railroads  were  kind  enough  to 
give  me  a  free  pass  ;  but  under  the  new  law  it 
will  not  be  of  any  use  now.  Two  or  three 
gentlemen,  who  have  in  years  past  contribut- 
ed whenever  it  was  required  for  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,  have  made  up  a  purse  of 
$500  or  $600,  and  today  Dr.  Springmuhl 
has  left  Liverpool  and  will  be  here  within 
two  or  three  weeks.     (Applause.) 

Five  or  six  years  ago  Dr.  Springmuhl  pub- 
lished a  very  interesting  book  on  Italy  and 
its  wines.  He  will  study  our  districts  and 
our  wines,  our  prospects  and  vineyards  here  ; 
and  whenever  I  call  on  you  with  Dr.  Spring- 
muhl, I  want  you  to  show  him  true  Califor- 
nia hospitality,  and  show  him  things  as 
they  are. 

After  he  has  been  here  two  or  three  weeks, 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  form  a  company  of 
gentlemen  with  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  capital.  We  may  at  first  only 
be  able  to  use  a  few  thousand  tons  of  grapes, 
but  in  time  we  will  be  able  to  use  40,000  or 
50,000  tons,  and  buy  them  at  a  fair  price, 
and  send  them  to  the  East  to  be  sold  at  a 
moderate  price.  There  is  an  immense  mar- 
ket for  this  thing  in  the  non-wine  growing 
districts;  there  is  still  a  better  market  in  Eng- 
land, along  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy,  and 
wherevor  people  want  a  good  glass  of  wine. 
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Dr.  Springmuhl  is  a  learned  and  scientific 
man.     He  uses  only  the  vacuum  pan. 

Cone's  is  a  very  elaborate  machine,  but  he 
has  to  have  140  degrees,  while  Springmuhl 
makes  the  must  at  104. 

The  best  part  of  it  is  that  for  four  or  five  years 
Dr.  Springmuhl  has  made  a  pecuniary  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  and  he  predicts  that 
the  Company  that  is  formed  can  make  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  and  a  hundred  per  cent, 
on  their  money  every  year,  and  when  he 
comes  out  here  he  will  show  us  how  to  do  it. 
But  suppose  that  we  are  only  making  nine 
or  ten  percent.;  that  is  good  enough,  we  only 
get  four  per  cent,  in  bonds ;  and  when  we 
make  ten  per  cent,  on  our  money  everybody 
will  rush  in,  and  instead  of  the  price  of  grapes 
going  down,  it  will  go  up.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  not  a  place  in  the  world  where  we 
have  such  fine  grapes,  so  rich  in  sugar,  and 
with  so  few  rotten  berries,  as  we  have  here. 

Dr.  Springmuhl  will  be  here  in  three  weeks, 
and  I  want  to  have  him  received  with 
open  California  arms,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
done. 

The  Chairman. — We  are  grateful  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  come  here  and  given  us 
such  cheering  news,  words  of  consolation  and 
of  comfort,  in  which  we  have  so  much  new 
material  for  thought  in  the  future,  in  regard 
to  handling  our  wines.  Perhaps,  each  day 
that  we  have  been  here,  we  have  gathered 
some  grains  for  the  future,  whereby  we  will 
be  enabled  to  handle  our  products,  and  that 
we  may  leave  here  better  and  wiser,  and  help 
to  bring  on  that  day,  when  we  can  feel  that 
we  have  done  something  for  the  benefit  of 
our  wine  industry  in  California. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore. — I  think  the  Conven- 
tion should  not  adjourn  without  expressing 
some  appreciaion  of  its  officers.  I  know  how 
considerate  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Captain 
Mclntyre  has  been  a  splendid  presiding  offi- 
cer, and  Mr.  Rixford  an  excellent  secretary ; 
while  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  wines 
has  devoted  its  days  to  that  labor  ;  and  before 
we  adjourn,  I  hope  we  will  pass  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  all  for  their  assiduous  duties.  I 
move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  officers. 

Mr.  Kohler. — I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  being  put  before  the  Conven- 
tion by  Mr.  Wetmore,  the  same  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Kohler. — There  is  one  more  thing 
that  we  should  not  forget.  Some  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  we  went  to  the  Legislature  to 
get  our  Viticultural  Commission  organized, 
and  we  have  had  six,  seven,  or  eight  gentle- 
men who  have  worked  for  years  with  im- 
mense success.  We  have  always  had  pleas- 
ing results  of  the  viticultural  work,  and  those 
who  have  mostly  deserved  praise  have  been 


the  ones  who  have  mostly  been  kicked.  But 
those  who  have  been  most  unmercifully 
kicked  are  beloved  by  all  of  us,  and  we  can- 
not forget  them,  and  especially  the  late  Vit- 
icultural officer,  Mr.  Charles  Wetmore.  We 
will  stand  by  him  as  long  as  he  lives,  when 
we  think  what  he  has  done  for  us,  with  the 
few  paltry  dollars  that  the  Legisl  ature  has 
allowed  us.  As  an  evidence  of  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Wetmore,  take  his  own 
homestead  at  Livermore,  that  used  to  be  a 
place  where  the  wild  cats,  jack  rabbits  and 
coyotes  chased  each  other.  Now  there  are 
miles  and  miles  of  vineyard,  and  the  State 
gains  more  in  taxation  from  that  one  county 
of  Alameda  than  the  whole  expense  of  the 
Viticultnral  Commission.  I  hope  the  State 
will  continne  to  be  liberal,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  will  not  lose 
what  Charles  Wetmore  has  done  for  them. 

He  has  done  much  more  for  me  than  any- 
body else.  I  have  worked  here  for  33  years 
in  the  business  of  vine-growing  and  wine- 
selling,  and  before  he  came  it  was  beset  with 
difficulties ;  but  he  has  opened  our  eyes  and 
shown  us  how  to  succeed,  and  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Commission,  and  especially  to  Mr. 
Charles  Wetmore.  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Viticultural  Commission,  and  especial- 
ly to  Mr.  Charles  Wetmore.      (Applause.) 

The  motion  being  seconded  and  put  to  a 
vote,  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Larue. — My  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  today,  that  we  owe  to  some  other 
persons  who  have  been  working  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  wine-makers,  our  thanks.  There 
has  been  some  legislation  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California  this  year.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  wine-makers  generally,  that 
it  will  be  to  their  advantage.  Mr.  Rose, 
who  is  the  Senator  representing  the  county 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  member  of  the  Viticul- 
tural Commission,  has,  I  know,  given  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  passage  of  that  bill,  and 
also  Mr.  Coombs  of  Napa;  and  I  move  you, 
sir,  that  this  Convention  register  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  Rose,  he  being  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  in  the  Senate,  and  to  Mr. 
Coombs  of  Napa,  in  the  Assembly,  for  the  at- 
tention and  labor  they  have  given  to  the  pas- 
sage of  that  law  ;  also  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Kohler. — I  second  the  motion. 

The  same  being  put  to  vote,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman. — We  have  now  come  to 
the  close,  and  if  we  carry  away  one  single 
grain  of  truth  laid  up  in  each  of  our  hearts, 
we  have  done  well  and  nobly  for  ourselves — 
we  have  not  met  in  vain. 

The  Convention  stands  adjourned. 
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1 

Pinot  Chardonay 

1886 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

2  Riesling  and  Burger 

1885 

do 

do 

3  Verdelho 

1885 

do 

do 

4  Muscatel 

1886 

do 

do 

6  Imitation  Sauterne 

6 

Sauvignon  Blanc 

1885 

do 

do 

7 

Chasselas  Musque 

1886 

do 

do 

8 

Riesling 

1885 

do 

do 

9 

Riesling  and  Chasselas 

1885 

do 

do 

10 

Sauterne 

1886 

do 

do 

lliSauterne 

1885 

do 

do 

12JMuscatel 

1880 

do 

do 

13:Sherry 

1885 

do 

do 

14  Brandy 

1886 

do 

do 

15  Verdal  Brandy 

1884 

do 

do 

16 

Port 

1884 

do 

do 

17 

Port,  Burgundy  and  Trousseau 

1886 

do 

do 

18 

Burgundy,  Port 

1885 

do 

do 

19 

Zinfandel 

1886 

do 

do 

20 

abernet  Sauvignon 

1885 

do 

do 

21 

Beclan 

1885 

do 

do 

22 

Beclan 

1886 

do 

do 

23 

Black  Burgundy  (Refosco) 

1886 

do 

do 

24 

j  Zinfandel  and 
1  Burger 

1883 

do 

do 

25  Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

26  Muscat 

1886 

M.  M.  Estee 

Hedgeside,  Napa 

27  Gutedel 

1886 

do 

do 

26  Palomino 

1886 

do 

do 

29  Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

30  Riesling 

1885 

do 

do 

31;  Burger 

1886 

do 

do 

32 

Burger 

1885 

do 

do 
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33 

Gutedel 

1885 

M.  M.  Estee 

Hedgeside,  Napa 

34 

Palomino                     > 

1885 

do 

do 

35 

Muscat 

1885 

do 

do 

36 

Charbono 

1886 

do 

do 

37 

Zinfandel 

1886 

do 

do 

38 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

39 

Burgundy 

1886 

do 

do 

4') 

Cabernet 

1886 

do 

do 

41 

Cabernet 

1885 

do 

do 

42 

Johannisberg  Riesling 

1886 

C.  C.  Mclver 

Linda  Vista  Wine 

Cellar,  Mission  San 

Jose 

43 

Franken  Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

44 

Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

45 

Gutedel 

1886 

do 

do 

46 

Semillon 

1886 

do 

do 

47 

Zinfandel,  A 

1886 

do 

do 

48 

Zinfandel,  B 

1886 

do 

do 

49 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

50 

Petite  Syrah 

1886 

do 

do 

51 

Merlot 

1886 

do 

do 

52 

Beclan 

1886 

do 

do 

53 

Verdot 

1886 

do 

do 

54 

Malbec 

1886 

do 

do 

55 

Cabernet  Franc 

1886 

do 

do 

56 

Mondeuse 

1886 

do 

do 

57 

Petit  Bouschet 

1886 

do 

do 

58 

Blend,  I 

do 

do 

59 

Blend,  II 

do 

do 

60 

Sauvignon  Blanc 

1886 

do 

do 

61 

Burger 

1886 

do 

do 

62 

Folle  Blanche 

1886 

do 

do 

63 

Palomino 

1886 

do 

do 

64 

Sweet  Muscat 

1886 

do 

do 

65 

Port 

1886 

do 

do 

66 

Sauvignon  Vert 

1886 

J.  B.  J.  Portal 

Burgundy   Vineyard, 
West  San  Jose 

«57 

Petit  Pinot,  90  per  cent. 
Pinot  Franc,  10  per  cent. 

1886 

do 

do 

68 

f  Mataro,  45  per  cent. 
-J  Zinfandel,  45  per  cent. 
(  Malbec,  10  per  cent. 

1886 

do 

do 

69 

Mataro  and  Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

70 

Cabernet 

1884 

do 

do 

71 

Burgundy 

1884 

do 

do 

72 

f  Zinfandel,  f 

\  Mataro,  $,  tank  XV 

1886 

A.  G.  Chauche 

Mont  Rouge  Vine- 

yard, Livermore. 

73 

S  Zinfandel,  £ 

(  Mataro,  |-,  tank  I 

1886 

do 

do 

74 

/  Zinfandel,  f 

\  Mataro,  £,  tank  III 

1886 

do 

do 

75 

Zinfandel,  tank  II 

1886 

do 

do 

76 

Zinfandel,  tank  V 

1886 

do 

do 

77 

Zinfandel,  tank  XIX 

1886 

do 

do 

78 

Zinfandel,  tank  VII,  Second  Crop 

1886 

do 

do 

79 

Zinfandel,  tank  VIII 

1886 

do 

do 

80 

Zinfandel,  No.  I 

1884 

do 

do 

81 

Zinfandel,  No.  II 

1884 

do 

do 

82 

Verdal 

1886 

do 

do 

83 

Folle  Blanche 

1886 

do 

do 

81 

Burger 

1886 

do 

do 

85 

Sauvignon  Vert 

1886 

do 

do 

86 

Queen  Victoria 

1886 

R.  H.  Sterling 

Ten  Gate  Vineyard, 
Fairfield,  Solano   Co. 
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87 

Zinfandel 

1886 

R.  H.  Sterling 

Ten  Gate  Vineyard, 
Fairfield,  Solano  Co. 

88 

Chasselas 

1886 

do 

do 

89 

Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

90 

White  Wine 

1886 

do 

do 

91 

Burgundy 

1886 

A.  R.  Collins 

Pebbleside  Vineyard, 
Santa  Clara  Co. 

92 

Charbono 

1886 

do 

do 

93 

Malvoisie 

1886 

do 

do 

94 

Zinfandel 

1886 

do 

do 

95 

Mataro 

1886 

do 

do 

96 

Golden  Chasselas 

1886 

do 

do 

97 

Gray  Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

98 

Johannisberg  Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

99 

Burger 

1886 

do 

do 

100 

Sherry 

1886 

do 

do 

101 

Zinfandel 

Los  Gatos  Wine  Co. 

Los  Gatos  and 
Saratoga. 

102 

j  Zinfandel,  80  per  cent. 
\  Mataro,   20  per  cent. 

do 

do 

103 

.  Zinfandel,  78  per  cent, 
j  P.  Pinot,  4  per  cent. 

do 

do 

1  Trousseau,  6  per  cent. 

do 

do 

^  Meunier,  12  per  cent. 

104 

Carignane 

1886 

do 

do 

106 

Petit  Pinot 

1886 

do 

do 

106 

Trousseau,  £ 
Zinfandel,  \ 

107 

Golden  Chasselas 

1886 

do 

do 

108 

Franken  Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

109 

Sauvignon  Vert 

1886 

do 

do 

110 

Cabernet 

1886 

Wm.  Pfeffer. 

Gubserville, 
Santa  Clara  Co. 

111 

(  Cabernet,  90  per  cent. 
\  Malbec,  10  per  cent. 

1886 

do 

do 

112 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1886 

do 

do 

113 

Ploussard 

1886 

L.  D.  Combe 

San  Jose 

114 

Petit  Pinot 

1886 

do 

do 

115 

Zinfandel  Blend 

1885 

do 

do 

116 

Ploussard  Port 

1886 

do 

do 

117 

Zinfandel 

1886 

Fred.  Hartung 

Anaheim 

118 

Trousseau 

1886 

do 

do 

119 

Chasselas 

1886 

do 

do 

120 

Trousseau  Port 

1886 

do 

do 

121 

White  Grenache 

1886 

A.  Langenberger 

Anaheim 

122 

White  Mataro 

1886 

do 

do 

123 

Gray  Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

124 

Lenoir 

1886 

do 

do 

125 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1886 

do 

do 

126 

Zinfandel 

Fermented  on  Grenache 

1886 

do 

do 

127 

Riesling 

1886 

Wm.  Palmtag 

Hollister 

128 

Sweet  Muscat 

1886 

do 

do 

129 

Burger 

1886 

do 

do 

130 

Hock 

1885 

do 

do 

131 

Claret 

1884 

do 

do 

132 

Claret 

1883 

do 

do 

133 

Port 

1885 

Wm.  Palmtag 

Hollister 

134 

Feher  Szagos 

1886 

F.  Korbel  &  Bros. 

Sonoma  Co. 

135 

Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

136 

Chasselas 

1886 

do 

do 

137 

Zinfandel  and  Charbono 

1886 

do 

do 

138 

Zinfandel  and  Carignane 

1886 

Margharetha  Vine- 
yard 

Fresno  Co. 
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139 

Feher  Szagos  and  Carignane 

1886 

Margharetha  Vine- 
yard 

Fresno  Co. 

140 

j  Angelica  from 

(      Trousseau  and  Chasselas 

1886 

do 

do 

141 

Port,  from  Trousseau 

1886 

do 

do 

142 

Port,  from  Trousseau  and  Mourisco  Preto 

1886 

do 

do 

143 

Chasselas  Neufchatel 

1886 

H.  A.  Pellet 

St.  Helena ,. 
Napa  Co. 

144 

Chasselas  Font 

1886 

do 

do 

145 

Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

146 

Carignane 

1886 

do 

do 

14»7 

Zinfandel 

1886 

do 

do 

148 

Grosser  Blauer 

1886 

do 

do 

149 

Mataro 

1886 

do 

do 

150 

Zinfandel 

1886 

A.  Brun  &  Co. 

Howell  Mountain 
Napa  Co. 

151 

Grenache 

1886 

do 

do 

152 

Chasselas 

1886 

W.  B.  Bourn 

St.  Helena 

153 

Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

164 

Zinfandel 

1886 

do 

do 

155 

Zinfandel 
Second  crop 

1886 

J.  S.  Burpee 

Warm  Springs, 
Alameda  Co. 

156 

Sherry 

Theodore  T.  Reiser 

Anaheim,  Los 
Angeles 

157 

Cbauche  Gris 

1886 

L.  Kloss 

Santa  Cruz 

158 

Chauche  Noir 

1886 

A.  G.  Bram 

Glenwood, 
Santa  Cruz  Co. 

159 

Chauche  Gris 

1886 

do 

do 

160 

Muscat 

1886 

do 

do 

161 

j  Chauche  Gris,  § 
/  Sauvignon  Vert,  | 

Wm.  Maitland 

Hazel  Brae,  Boulder, 

Santa  Cruz  Co. 

162 

(  Chauche  Noir,  £ 
-j  Zinfandel,  f 
(Malbec,  \ 

do 

do 

163 

White 

B.  C.  Brown 

Summer  Home 
Farm,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

164 

j  White  Tokay 
(  Palomino 

1885 

J.  A.  Stewart 

Santa   Cruz 

165 

j  Chauche  Noir,  £ 
(  Chauche  Gris,  £ 

1885 

do 

do 

166 

Zinfandel 

C.  P.  Adam  son 

Rutherford, 
Napa  Co. 

167 

Riesling 

1884 

do 

do 

168 

Gutedel 

1884 

do 

do 

169 

Sauvignon  Vert 

1885 

do 

do 

170 

Sweet  Muscatel 

do 

do 

171 

Port 

do 

do 

172 

Crabb's  Black  Burgundy 

1886 

Inglenook 
Wine  Cellar 

Rutherford, 
Napa  Co. 

173 

Cabernet  Gris 

1886 

do 

do 

174 

Cabernet  Franc 

1886 

do 

do 

175 

Petite  Syrah 

1886 

do 

do 

176 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1886 

do 

do 

177 

Moselle  Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

178 

Sauvignon  Vert 

1886 

do 

do 

179 

Sauvignon  Blanc 

1886 

do 

do 

180 

Semillon 

1886 

do 

do 

181 

Brandy 

1884 

do 

do 

182 

Chalosse  Brandy 

1885 

do 

do 

183 

Zinfandel 

1886 

Eugene  Paris 

Livermore 

184 

f40  per  cent.  Zinfandel 
-j  30  per  cent.  Mataro 
(  30  per  cent.  Folle  Noir 

1886 

do 

do 
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185 

,  2-5  Zinfandel 
\  1-5  Mataro 
j  1-5  Chauche  Noir 
I  1-5  Malbec 

1886 

Eugene  Paris 

Livermore 

186 

(  50  per  cent.  Chauche  Noir 
{  50  per  cent.  Petit  Pinot 

1886 

do 

do 

187 

Johannisberg  Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

188 

,  2-5  Zinfandel 
j  1-5  Mataro 
j  1-5  Chauche  Noir 
I  1-5  Malbec 

1886 

C.  H.  Symmes 

do 

189 

Zinfandel,  43 

1886 

Juan  Gallegos 

Mission  San  Jose. 

190 

Zinfandel,  48 

1886 

do 

do 

191 

Zinfandel 
Second  crop 

1886 

do 

do 

192 

Merlot 

1886 

do 

do 

193 

Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  Merlot 

1886 

do 

do 

194 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1886 

do 

do 

195 

White  Mission 

Los  Gatos  Cooper- 
ative Winery 

Los  Gatos 

196 

White  Mission,  No.  2 

do 

do 

197 

Blend,  No.  1 

do 

do 

198 

Blend,  No.  3 

do 

do 

199 

Zinfandel 

do 

do 

200 

Charbono 

do 

do 

201 

Zinfandel 

1886 

J.   M.    Swinford 

Zayante  Vineyard, 
Santa  Cruz 

202 

White  Mission 

1886 

do 

do 

203 

Charbono 

1886 

Loma  Prieta 
Vineyard. 

Santa  Cruz  Co. 

204 

Zinfandel 

1886 

do 

do 

205 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

FERMENTATIONS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY 
OF    CALIFORNIA. 

Those  marked  *  are  from  grapes  grown  on  the  University  Plot. 


206 

Malbec 

1886 

J.  T.  Doyle 

Cupertino* 

207 

Cabernet  Franc 

1886 

do 

do 

208 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1886 

Wm.  Pfeffer 

Gubserville 

209 

Pfeffer's  Cabernet 

1886 

do 

do 

210 

Pfeffer's  Cabernet 

1886 

C.  Weller 

Warm  Springs 
Alameda  Co. 

211 

Gros  Verdot 

1886 

J.  T.  Doyle 

Cupertino* 

212 

Tannat 

.886 

Wm.  Pfeffer 

Gubserville 

213 

Beclan 

1886 

J.  Gallegos 

Mission  San  Jose 

214 

Charbono 

1886 

H.  P.  Gregory 

Soquel 

215 

Carignane 

1886 

A.  Salazar 

Mission  San  Jose 

216 

Crabb's  Black  Burgundy 

1886 

J.  T.  Doyle 

Cupertino 

217 

Chauche  Noir 

1886 

J.  Gallegos 

Mission  San  Jose 

218 

Pinot  St.  George 

1886 

J.  T.  Doyle 

Cupertino* 

219 

Meunier 

1886 

do 

Cupertino* 

220 

Zinfandel 

1886 

H.  P.  Gregory 

Soquel 

221 

Pioussard 

1886 

J.  T.  Doyle 

Cupertino* 

222 

Syrah 

1886 

do 

Cupertino* 

224 

Mondeuse 

1886 

F.  Pohndorff,  Jr. 

Mission  San  Jose 

225 

Mondeuse 

1886 

Wm.  Pfeffer 

Gubserville 

226 

Cinsaut 

1886 

E.  W.  Hilgard 

Mission  San  Jose 

227 

Barbera 

1886 

J.  T.  Doyle 

Cupertino* 

228 

Teinturier 

1886 

D.  C.  Feely 

Patchen 
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229 

Gamai  Teinturier 

1886 

J.  T.  Doyle 

Cupertino* 

230 

Nebiolo  Borgu 

1886 

do 

do 

231 

Nebiolo  Fino             , 

1886 

do 

do 

232 

Fresa 

1886 

do 

do 

234 

Burger 

1886 

R.  Wegener 

Livermore 

235 

Klienberger 

1886 

J.  T.   Doyle 

Cupertino* 

236 

Clairette  Blanche 

1886 

E.  W.  Hilgard 

Mission  San  Jose 

237 

Franken  Riesling 

1886 

J.  T.  Doyle 

Cupertino* 

238 

Riesling 

1886 

D.  C.  Feely 

Patchen 

239 

Riesling 

1886 

W.  G.  Klee 

Glenwood 

240 

Johann.  Riesling 

1886 

J.  T.  Doyle 

Cupertino* 

241 

Chass.  de  Fontainbleau 

1886 

do 

do 

242 

Chauche  Gris 

1886 

do 

do 

244 

Seedless  Sultana 

1886 

do 

do 

245 

Cinsaut,  white 

1886 

E.  W.  Hilgard 

Mission  San  Jose 

246 

Verdal 

1886 

R.  Wegener 

Livermore 

247 

Verdal 

1886 

D.  C.  Feely 

Patchen 

248 

Montero  de  Pilas 

1886 

Natoma  Co. 

Natoma 

249 

Mourisco  Branco 

1886 

do 

do 

250 

West's  White  Prolific 

1886 

J.  T.  Dovle 

Cupertino* 

251 

Pfeffer's  Cabernet 

1885 

Wm.  Pfeffer 

Gubserville 

252 

Cabernet 

1885 

L.  Combe 

San  Jose 

253 

Zinfandel 

1885 

M.  Keatinge 

Lower  Lake 

9  Different   Methods   of  Fermentation. 


254 

255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 


Zinfandel 

Zinfandel 
Zinfandel 
Zinfandel 
Zinfandel 
Zinfandel 
Zinfandel 
Zinfandel 
Zinfandel 


1886 

J.  Gallegos, 
Mission  San  Jo3e 

1886 

do 

1886 

do 

1886 

do 

1886 

do 

1886 

do 

1886 

do 

1886 

do 

1886 

do 

Foulage     and     floating, 
cover,  temp.  96°-100° 

Foulage,  no  cover,  temp. 

96°-100° 
Three   Perret's  frames, 

temp.  72°-75° 
Single     Ferret     frame, 

temp.  72°-75° 
Frequent     foulage,     no 

cover,  temp.  72°-75° 
Foulage     and     floating 

cover,  temp.  72°-75° 
Morel     Process,    temp. 

72°-75° 
Old   style,   no  cover   or 

stirring,  temp.  72°-75° 
Foulage     and     floating 

cover,  temp.  62° 


SAMPLES  OF  WINES   AND    BRANDIES    FROM    THE    EX- 
PERIMENTAL   CELLAR    OF    THE    STATE 
VITICULTURAL    COMMISSION. 


263 

White  Pinot 

1885 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

Livermore 

264 

Mondeuse 

1885 

C.  J.  Wetmore 

do 

265 

j  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  ^ 
}  Cabernet  Franc,  £ 

1885 

Geo.  West 

Stockton 

266 

Verdot 

1885 

do 

do 

267 

(Zinfandel,  % 
I  Malbec,  % 

1886 

C.  J.  Wetmore 

'    Livermore 

268 

\  Alcante  Bouschet 
\  Pitit  Bouschet 

1885 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

do 

269 

Zinfandel 

1886 

C.  J.  Wetmore 

do 

270 

Petit  Pinot 

1885 

do 

do 

271 

j  Semillon,  % 
(Sauvignon  Blanc,  % 

1885 

do 

do 
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272 

(  Semillon,  % 

•j  Sauvignon  Blanc,  % 

(      (Sweet) 

1885 

C.  J.  Wetmore 

Livermore 

273 

Malbec 

1886 

do 

do 

274 

Mondeuse 

1886 

do 

do 

275 

(  Black  Burgundy 

J  Port 

Beclan 

1886 

do 

do 

276 

1886 

F.  Pohndorff,  Jr. 

Mission  San  Jose 

277 

Beclan 

1886 

E.  A.  Rix 

Redwood  Citv 

278 

Petite  Syrah 

1885 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

Livermore 

279 

Mondeuse 

1885 

Geo.  West 

Stockton 

280 

Petit  Bouschet 

1886 

F.  G.  Kuhl 

Cloverdale 

281 

Zinfandel 

1886 

W.  P.  Whitman 

Warm  Springs 

282 

Combe's  Cabernet 

1886 

L.  D.  Combe 

San  Jose 

283 

Mataro 

1885 

C.  J.  Wetmore 

Livermore 

284 

,  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
\  Cabernet  Franc 
1  Verdot 
{  Merlot 

1886 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

do 

285 

2nd  Crop  Zinfandel 

1885 

C.  J.  Wetmore 

do 

286 

Sauvignon  Vert 

1884 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

287 

Moselle  Kiesling 

1885 

do 

do 

288 

Folle  Blanche,  distillate 

1886 

S.  Osterhout 

Livermore 

289 

Mission,  distillate 

1885 

Santa  Rosa 

290 

Burger,  distillate 

Oakville 

Condensed   Must. 


291 

292 
293 
294 


Port,  Zinfandel  on  Black  Burgundy  skins 
Zinfandel  on  Black  Burgundy  skins 
Mission,  white 
Mission,  white,  sweet 


1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 


From  Hot  Room — Dry  Air. 


295 

Sherry 
White  Prolific 

1883 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

Livermore, 

296 

Trousseau,  sweet 

1884 

do 

do 

297 

Boal 

1885 

Geo.  West 

Stockton 

298 

Golden  Chasselas 

1885 

H.  W.  Crabb 

Oakville 

299 

Golden  Chasselas 

1885 

F.  L.  Fowler 

Livermore 

300 

White  Grenache 

1885 

H.  B.  Wagoner 

do 

301 

Verdelho 

1885 

Bugby  Vineyard 

Folsom 

85°-go°.     From  Hot  Room — with  Steam. 


302 
303 


Sauterne 
Cabernet 


1886 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

Livermore 

1886 

do 

do 

Samples  Treated  by  Dr.  Fraser's  Magnetic  Process. 


304  Brandy 

305  Brandy 

J  Folle  Blanche 
306i  Malbec 


1885 
1886 

1886 


Geo.  West 

Viticultural 

Commission 

do 


Stockton 

Livermore 
do 
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307 
308 
309 

Zinfandel 

Black  Burgundy 

Port 

Mataro 

1886 
1886 
1885 

Viticultural 

Commission 

do 

do 

Livermore 
do 

do 

Tannic  Wines. — To  show  effect  of  Age. 


a 

Lenoir 

1885 

b 

Zinfandel 

1885 

c 

Petite  Syrah 

1885 

d 

Cabernet 

1885 

e 

Black  Burgundy 

1885 

FERMENTATIONS   BY  C.   A.  WETMORE,    CRESTA 
BLANCA,    LIVERMORE. 


312 

(  %  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
<  %  Cabernet  Franc 
(  %  Merlot 

1886 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

Cresta  Blanca, 
Livermore 

313 

(  8-10  Tannat 
■J  1-10  Verdot 
(  1-10  Cabernet  Franc 

1886 

do 

do 

314 

Pfeffer's  Black 
Burgundy 

1886 

do 

do 

315 

(  Y2  Pfeffer's  Black 
-1      Burgundy 
(  3^j  Lenoir 

1886 

do 

do 

316 

(  Cabernet  Franc 

■|  Cabernet  Sauvignon 

(  Verdot 

1886 

Grapes  from 
C.  J.  Wetmore 
J.  F.  Black 
S.  Osterhout 
F.  L.  Fowler 

Livermore 

317 

(  Semillion 

•j  Sauvignon 

(  Muscadelle  de  Bordelais 

1886 

Grapes  from 
C.  J.  Wetmore 

do 

318 

(  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
■<  Cabernet  Franc 
(  Verdot  and  Tannat 

1886 

Grapes  from 
Geo.  West 

Stockton 

319 

j  Amoroso,  sweet,  from  Crabb's  black 
I      Burgundy 

1886 

Grapes  from 

Livermore 

C.  J.  Wetmore 

320 

Mondeuse 

1886 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

Cresta  Blanca, 
Livermore 

321 

Malbec 

1886 

do 

do 

322 

White  Pinot 

1885 

do 

do 

323 

Semillion  and  Sauvignon  Blanc 

1885 

Grapes  from 
C.  J.  Wetmore 

do 

324 

Mataro 

1885 

C.  A.  Wetmore 

do 

325 

Petit  Pinot 

1885 

do 

do 

326 

j  9-10  Petite  Syrah 
"j  1-10  White  Prolific 

1885 

do 

do 

327 

Trousseau 

1884 

Grapes  from 
J.  F.   Black 

do 

328  Zinfandel 

1884 

Grapes  from 
S.  Osterhout 

do 

329 

2d  crop  Zinfandel  and  Trousseau 

1884 

1 

do 
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330 

3^2  Trousseau 
f  Zinfandel 
,/J  Mataro 
^1  Malbec 

1884 

Livermore 

t  White  Prolific 

331 

Amoroso,  sweet 
Trousseau 

1884 

Grapes  from 
J.  F.  Black 

do 

332 

Amorso,  dry 

1884 

do 

do 

GENERAL  LIST.— Continued. 


333 

Petite  Syrah 

1886 

F.  L.  Fowler 

Dos   Mesas, 
Livermore 

334 

Petit  Pinot 

1886 

do 

do 

335 

White,  1 

J.  F.  Black 

Lomitas, 
Livermore 

336 

White,  2 

do 

do 

337 

White,  3 

do 

do 

338 

White,  4 

do 

do 

339 

Chauche  Noir,  white 

1886 

H.  B.  Wagoner 

do 

840 

\  %  Zinfandel,  2d  crop 

\  %  Carignane  and  Grenache 

1886 

do 

do 

341 

(  6-10  Chauche  Noir 
\  3-10  Meunier 
U-10  Zinfandel 

1886 

do 

do 

342 

Franken  Riesling 

Chas.   Krug 

St.  Helena 

343 

Johannisberg  Riesling 

do 

do 

344 

Sauvignon  Blanc 

do 

do 

345 

Carignane 

do 

do 

346 

Refosco 

do 

do 

347 

Meunier  Noir 

do 

do 

348 

Spanna 

do 

do 

349 

Mondeuse 

do 

do 

350 

Aramon 

do 

do 

351 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

do 

do 

352 

Cabernet  Franc 

do 

do 

353 

Petite  Syrah 

do 

do 

854 

Zinfandel 

J.  P.  Smith 

Olivina,  Livermore 

355 

Zinfandel,  Second  crop 

do 

do 

356 

%  Zinfandel  and 
3^  Mataro 

1886 

J.  P.  Smith 

Olivina, 
Livermore 

357 

Burgundy 

1886 

do 

do 

358 

Tannat 

1886 

do 

do 

359 

Folle  Noir 

1886 

do 

do 

860 

Petit  Bouschet 

1886 

do 

do 

361 

Grenache 

1886 

do 

do 

362 

Orleans  Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

363 

Franken  Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

364 

Burger 

1886 

do 

do 

365 

Colombar 

1886 

do 

do 

366 

Colombar 

1885 

do 

do 

367 

4-5  Colombar 
1-5  Folle  Blanche 

1885 

do 

do 
do 

368 

Blane  Elba 

1886 

do 

do 

369 

Sultana 

1886 

do 

do 

From   370  to  385  furnished  by  the    Napa  Valley  Wine  Company. 


370 
371 
372 

373 


Cabernet  Sauvignon 
Carignane 
Mataro 
Zinfandel 


1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 


Gen.  Miller 

Napa 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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374 

Grosser  Blauer 

1886 

Drurv  Malone 

Napa 

375 

Meunier 

1886 

do 

do 

376 

Oharbono 

1886 

Napa  Valley  Wine 
Co. 
do 

do 

377 

Lenoir 

1886 

do 

378 

Burgundy 

1886 

do 

do 

379 

Tienturier 

1885 

do 

do 

380 

Chasselas 
Fontainbleau 

1886 

do 

do 

381 

Sauvignon  Vert 

1886 

do 

do 

382 

Burger 

18S6 

do 

do 

383 

Golden  Chasselas 

1886 

do 

do 

384 

Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

385 

Rhenish  Muscatel,  sweet 

1884 

do 

do 

386 

Chauche  Gris 

W.  H.  Galbraith 

Santa  Cruz 

387 

Yerdal 

E.  Fitch 

do 

388 

Chauche  Noir 

do 

do 

389 

Malbec 

1886 

J.  H.  Wheeler 

Livermore 

390 

Cabernet  Sauvignon  and 
Cabernet  Franc 

1886 

do 

do 

389 

Zinfandel 

1886 

Geo.  West  &  Son 

Stockton 

390 

Zinfandel 

1885 

do 

do 

391 

Zinfandel  and  Carignane 

1886 

do 

do 

392 

Carignane  and  Mataro 

1886 

do 

do 

393 

Mondeuse 

1886 

do 

do 

394 

Mondeuse  and  Zinfandel 

1886 

do 

do 

395 

Mondeuse  and  Pfeffer's  Black  Burgundy 

1886 

do 

do 

396 

Malbec,  Tannat  and  Cabernet  Sauvignon 

1886 

do 

do 

397 

Petite  Bouschet 

1886 

do 

do 

398 

Frontignan,  A 

1886 

do 

do 

399 

Frontignan,  B 

do 

do 

400 

Port 

1886 

do 

do 

401 

Port 

1885 

do 

do 

402 

Port 

1884 

do 

do 

403 

Port 

1882 

do 

do 

404 

Brandy 

1885 

do 

do 

405 

Brandy 

1884 

do 

do 

406 

Brandy 

1883 

do 

do 

407 

Brandy 

1882 

do 

do 

408 

Brandy 

1876 

do 

do 

409 

Chauche  Gris 

1886 

Fontenay  Vinevard 

Santa  Cruz  Co. 

410 

Semillon 

1886 

do 

do 

411 

Chauche  Noir 

1886 

do 

do 

412 

Merlot 

1886 

do 

do 

413 

Chauche  Noir  and  Meunier 

1884 

do 

do 

414 

Claret 

do 

do 

415 

Zinfandel 

Hubert  &  Luff 

Vine  Hill, 
Santa  Cruz 

416 

Chauche  Noir 

do 

do 

417 

Chauche  Gris 

do 

do 

418 

Zinfandel  and  Charbono 

1886 

J.  W.  Jarvis 

do 

419 

Chauche  Gris 

1886 

do 

do 

420 

Muscatel 

E.  Emil  Meyer 

Santa  Cruz  Mts. 

421 

Charbono 

do 

do 

422 

Ploussard  and  Malbec 

do 

do 

423 

Grenache  and  Charbono 

do 

do 

424 

Grenache  and  Carignane 

do 

do 

425 

(3-5  Verdal 

"j  2-5  Folle  Blanche 

Buhach  Producing 

Atwater 

and  Manufg  Co. 

426 

I  %  Zinfandel 
j  %  Mataro 

do 

do 

427 

j"  %  Zinfandel 
-|  %  Mataro 
1  1  %  Folle  Blanche 

do 

do 

87 
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428 

Lenoir  and  Zinfandel 

A.   Zicovich 

San  Jose 

429 

Johannisberg  RiesliDg 

1886 

J.  H.  Wheeler 

Livermore 

430 

Petit  Finot 

1886 

do 

do 

431 

Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  Cabernet  Franc 

1886 

do 

do 

432 

Malbec 

1886 

do 

do 

433 

Zinfandel,  from  condensed  must 

1886 

Viticultural  Labor 
U.  of  C. 

Natoma 

434 

Mataro,  from  condensed  must 

1886 

do 

do 

435 

Folle  Blanche,  from  condensed  must 

1886 

do 

do 

436 

Muscat,  from  condensed  must 

1886 

do 

do 

437 

Zinfandel 

1886 

Knights  Ferry 

438 

Old  Mission  Port 

1877 

do 

439 

Old  Mission  Port 

1878 

do 

440 

Old  Mission  Port 

1879 

do 

441 

Port,  Mission  No.  1 

1886 

do 

442 

Port,  Mission  No.  2 

1886 

do 

443 

Angelica 

1886 

do 

444 

Mission  Brandy 

1884 

do 

445 

Concentrated  Juice 

do 

446 

Condensed  Juice,  Muscat 

1879 

do 

447 

Chasselas 

1886 

Ewer  &  Atkinson 

Rutherford 

448 

Zinfandel 
Chauche  Noir 

1886 

Mr.  Zaro 

Santa  Cruz 

449 

Zinfandel 

1884 

J.  A.  Paxton 

Madrono 

450 

Burgundy 

1886 

Mr.  Heald 

Cloverdale 

451 

f  Mataro,  5-10 
A  Carignane,  3-10 
[Grenache,  2-10 

1886 

do 

do 

452 

Feher  Szagos 

1886 

Furber  &  Moulton 

do 

453 

Johannisberg  Riesling 

1886 

do 

do 

454 

Zinfandel 

1886 

do 

do, 

455 

Zinfandel,  2d  crop 

1886 

do 

do 

REPORT  ON  WINES. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the  wine 
sampling  committee  at  the  State  Wine  Mak- 
ers' and  Grape  Growers'  Convention  : 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  samples  re- 
ceived it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  sam- 
ple all  of  them  during  the  time  allotted,  and 
we  would  suggest  that  the  next  convention 
be  in  session  for  one  week  instead  of  four 
days.  Two  days  more  would  have  given  the 
committee  an  opportunity  of  sampling  all  the 
exhibits  received. 

Some  of  the  counties  were  well  represented, 
while  from  other  counties  but  few  samples 
were  received.  Napa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  Joaquin  counties  sent  a 
good  display  of  samples,  but  Sonoma,  Fres- 
no and  Los  Angeles  sent  but  very  few.  We 
missed  this  year  the  usual  good  display  of  J. 
H.  Drummond,  of  Glen  Ellen. 

The  total  number  of  samples  received  was 
465.  Of  these  386  were  sampled  by  your 
committee.  Each  member  of  the  committee 
kept  a  record  of  each  wine  sampled,  and  on 
comparing  notes  we  find  the  following  result, 
which  we  have  tabulated  in  a  concise  form. 
As  it  was  announced  in  the  call  for  the  con- 
vention that  the  wines  were  not  for  competi- 
tion, but  for  study  and  comparison,  we  have 
refrained  from  mentioning  the  names  of  ex- 
hibiting vineyardists,  and  only  show  the  re- 
sults as  to  counties.  We  have  made  three 
classes  of  wine — namely,  extra,  fine,  good. 
Those  that  are  marked  No.  1  by  all  of  the 
committee  are  classed  as  "extra."  Those 
that  were  marked  No.  1  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee  are  classed  as  fine  types.  Those 
marked  No.  2  are  classed  as  good  types  All 
below  No.  2  are  not  included  in  our  report. 

In  all,  29  samples  of  Zinfandel  were  exhib- 
ited, and  2  from  Alameda  were  extra,  5  fine 
and  7  good ;  Napa  had  5  fine  and  2  good ; 
Santa  Clara,  1  fine  and  2  good  ;  Contra  Costa 
and  Santa  Cruz,  each  1  good.  Of  the  20  Zin- 
fandel blends,  Alameda  had  1  extra,  3  fine 
and  8  good  ;  Santa  Clara,  1  fine  and  1  good  ; 

San  Joaquin,  1  fine. 

Of  9  samples  of  Crabb's  Black  Burgundy, 

Napa  had  1  fine  and  1  good  ;  Alameda  1  fine 

and  2  good  ;  Santa  Clara,  4  good. 

Of  4  samples  of  Beclan,  Napa  had  one  fine  ; 

Alameda,  1  fine  ;  San  Mateo,  1  good. 

Of  5  samples  of  Petit  Syrah,  Napa  had  1 

fine  ;  Alameda,  1  extra  and  3  fine  ;  San  Joa- 
quin, 1  fine  and  1  good. 

Of  7  samples  of  Mondeuse,  Alameda  had  1 

extra  and  1  fine  ;  Napa,  1  fine  ;  San  Joaquin, 

1  fine  and  1  good. 

Of  8  coloring  varieties,  Napa  had  1  extra, 

1  fine,  and  1  good  ;  Alameda,  1  extra  and  1 

good  ;  San  Joaquin,  1  good. 


Of  2  samples  of  Tannat,  Alameda  had  1  ex- 
tra and  1  fine. 

Of  6  samples  of  Malbec,  Alameda  had  1 
extra,  2  fine  and  1  good  ;  Santa  Clara  had  1 
fine  and  1  good. 

Of  21  samples  of  Medoc  types,  Napa  had  3 
fine  and  2  good  ;  Alameda,  4  extra,  3  fine 
and  3  good ;  Santa  Clara,  1  extra  and  1  fine ; 
San  Joaquin,  1  extra  and  1  fine. 

Of  10  Sauternes,  Napa  had  2  extra  and  2 
fine  ;  Alameda,  5  fine  ;  Santa  Crnz,  1  fine. 

Of  20  specimens  of  Riesling,  Napa  had  5 
fine  and  3  good  ;  Alameda,  2  fine  and  3  good  ; 
Santa  Clara,  1  extra  ;  Sonoma,  1  good. 

Of  9  samples  of  Sauvignon  Vert,  Napa  had 
2  fine  and  3  good ;  Alameda,  2  fine  and  1 
good  ;  Santa  Clara,  1  extra  and  1  good. 

Of  7  samples  of  Burger,  Napa  had  2  good  ; 
Alameda,  1  fine  and  2  good  ;  Santa  Clara  and 
Santa  Cruz,  each  1  good. 

Of  18  samples  of  Chasselas,  Napa  had  1  ex- 
tra, 6  fine  and  3  good  ;  Lake,  Solano  and  Los 
Angeles  each  1  good  ;  Santa  Clara  1  extra,  1 
fine  ;  Sonoma,  1  fine. 

Of  9  samples  of  Chauche  Gris,  Santa  Clara 
had  1  good  ;  Santa  Cruz,  1  fine,  1  good. 

Napa  exhibited  2  specimens  of  Palomino,  1 
extra  and  1  good. 

Napa,  Sacramento  and  Alameda  each  had 
1  fine  specimen  of  Verdelho. 

Of  3  specimens  of  Verdal,  Alameda  and  Mer- 
ced each  had  1  fine  and  Santa  Cruz  1  good. 

Alameda  had  2  samples  of  Folle  Blanche, 
1  extra  and  1  good. 

Of  Sonoma's  2  samples  of  Feher  Zagos  1 
was  fine,  1  good.  The  same  is  true  of  Santa 
Clara's  specimens  of  White  Mission. 

Of  10  samples  of  Port,  Napa  had  1  fine  and 

1  good  ;  Alameda,   1  good  ;  Los  Angeles,   1 
fiDe  ;  Fresno,  1  fine ;  San  Joaquin,  1  extra, 

2  fine. 

Of  7  samples  of  Sherry,  Napa  had  1  fine 
and  1  good  ;  Santa  Clara  and  Los  Angeles 
each  1  good ;  Alameda,  2  extra  and  1  fine. 

Of  five  specimens  of  Brandy,  Napa  had  2 
good  ;  San  Joaquin,  1  extra,  2  good. 

Of  the  experimental  samples  your  com- 
mittee reports  that  the  State  Viticultural 
Commission  exhibited  thirty-six ;  of  these 
there  were  4  extra,  9  fine  and  9  good  types. 
The  University  of  California  furnished  fifty- 
six  samples,  but  your  committee  could  not 
make  any  report  upon  them,  as  the  wines 
were  not  good  and  were  evidently  made  from 
unripe  grapes,  which  came  from  vines  too 
heavily  loaded.  We  also  consider  that  wines 
made  in  such  small  quantities  do  not  show 
accurately  what  kind  of  wine  the  different 
varieties  are  capable  of  making. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA 
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